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A vital factor in keeping equipment available 
for continuous service is correct lubrication of 
every part of the vehicle. Failure of the small- 
est part—due to deficient lubrication—may 
put the entire “machine in the shop .. . and 
shop time is non-revenue time. 

Sinclair All-Point lubrication can be your 
guard against equipment lay-off. Sinclair lu- 
bricants are made for specific service at every 
individual point . . . to help keep machines 
moving. 

Try ... Opaline TBT, or Tenol in Diesels for 
sure, safe engine lubrication . . . non-foaming 
Opaline Gear Lubricant with extreme pressure 
properties to prevent galling and scuffing ... 
Shamrock Lubricant for stay-put chassis lubri- 
cation in all weather. . . Sincolube for assured, 
enduring wheel bearing lubrication. 

Let these tested lubricants help keep your 
equipment available . . . regularly and eco- 
nomically ... always. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
LUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE — 
‘SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20,N.¥., 
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Retaining Ring Castings for Cement Kiln 


IN CEMENT MILL SERVICE 


As vital parts of crushers, grinders, ball mills, kilns and 
other cement mill equipment, B&W heat- and wear-resistant 
castings are demonstrating outstanding ability to endure 
severe abrasion, corrosion and oxidation, and to retain great 
strength at elevated temperatures. Operating in about every 
kind of tough service, they are helping to keep production 
up by reducing costly, time-consuming shut-downs for 
repairs and replacements. 


From its own modern foundries, B&W can supply castings 
in practically any analyses, weight and shape required for 
cement mills applications. Consult B&W 

design engineers on new and 

special requirements. 





BABCOC : 
& WILCOse, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. * Works: Alliance and Barberton, O.; Auguste, Ga. 


FOR CEMENT PLANTS—Heat and Abrasion Resistant Alloy Castings . . . Stationary Boilers and Component Equipment . . . 

Waste-Heat Boilers . . . Fuel Burning Equipment . . . Pulverized-Coal Direct-Firing System . . . Pulverizers for Grinding 

Rock Products and Ores . . . Refractories . . . Seamless & Welded Tubes for All Pressure and Mechanical Applications. 
¢-83 a es 

OTHER B&W PRODUCTS—Marine Boilers . . . Pressure Vessels . . . Special Process Equipment . . . Chemical Recovery Units. 
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Safety Needs Attention 


shows that industry closed its books in 1947 with 

a better safety record than the year before, and 
that the over-all accident picture, at least, is improving. 
The accident frequency rate for all industries submit- 
ting company reports, based on the number of disabling 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours, was 13.26, a reduc- 
tion from the 1946 rate of 14.16. The accident severity 
rate for all companies reporting, based on the number 
of days lost per 1,000 man-hours, was 1.23, down from 
the 1946 rate of 1.28. 

In the nonmetallic minerals industries, however, the 
picture is depressingly different. The industry break- 
downs used by the Council make it somewhat difficult 
to determine the exact standing of these industries, either 
individually or as a whole, but they do give an approxi- 
mation. The three classifications applying to nonmetals 
are cement, quarry, and mining other than coal. The 
figures for these three groups make it evident that some- 
thing was seriously wrong with the safety efforts in the 
nonmetallic minerals industries in 1947. and that drastic 
steps must be taken to improve conditions. 

The injury rate for cement in 1947 was 7.23, some- 
what lower than the 1946 figure of 7.88, and far below 
the all-industry figure of 13.26. The severity rate of 2.82, 
however, compares unfavorably with the all-industry rate 


A DVANCE data from the National Safety Council 


of 1.23, and is considerably higher than the 1946 cement 
severity figure of 2.12. 
The quarry industry was again far below cement and 


the all-industry figures in both categories. The 1947 
frequency rate was 17.05 and the severity rate was 3.69. 
This compares very unfavorably with 14.70 and 2.51 
in 1946. 

Mining other than coal retained its unenviable record 
of being perennially near the bottom of both lists. 
Its frequency rate of 50.54 was 39th in the 41 categories 
listed and its severity rate of 6.17 was 40th. These figures 


compare very unfavorably with a frequency rate of — 
39.13 and a severity rate of 6.58 in 1946. Only coal 
mining and lumbering had higher frequency rates and — 
only coal mining had a higher severity rate. 

We do not feel competent to say what went wrong 
with safety in these industries in 1947—perhaps later 
analyses from the National Safety Council will do this 
—but there is no doubt that safety efforts must be in- 
tensified all along the line. Producers must snap out 
of their apathetic attitude toward safety and cease to 
regard it as something necessary only in the other fellow’s 
plant. Accidents can happen anytime, anywhere, and 
even the best training and the most adequate safeguards 
cannot eliminate them entirely. Producers owe it to 
humanity to do a better safety job than is now being 
done. 

The apathetic attitude of the average producer toward 
safety has been made painfully evident to us during 
the many years in which we have gone through their 
plants and attended the annual conventions of their 
trade associations. With the exception of the cement 
industry few of the many nonmetallic minerals indus- 
tries are making any organized effort toward greater 
safety. In the few having organized industry safety 
contests, it has been difficult to get even a majority of 
association members to participate. 

Pir AND Quarry has always done everything possible 
to make producers safety conscious; by reporting safety 
developments and records, publishing safety articles, 
making safety awards, etc. These efforts will be inten- 
sified wherever possible. As a further small contribu- 
tion to the cause in this field we repeat the offer which 
has been made on this page several times before. Pit 
AND Quarry will donate the annual awards to any 
national, state or regional association of producers in 
this field which will stage a safety contest among its 
members and will avail itself of this offer. 


The 1948 Business Census 


MONG the many items of legislation rushed through 
in the last few days of the regular session of the 
80th Congress was one which revises the entire 

schedule of business surveys and provides for a 1948 
trade census, to be taken in 1949. It is of the utmost 
importance to business and to the nation as a whole, 
that, after a period of eight years during which there 
were many major changes in the national economy, up- 
to-date information will be obtained on the size of our 
business establishment, its location, composition, sales, 
employment, and payrolls. 

The new law makes provisions fora regular coordinated 
program of business surveys. Under the old laws, the 
census of manufacturers ‘was taken every two years 
and the census of business (wholesale, retail and service 
trades) and mineral industries, every ten years. Under 
the new law all of these censuses, plus a new census 
of transportation, will be taken together every five years. 
Since manufacturers are already covered for 1947 under 
the old program they are exempted from the 1948 census 
but will be included with the others in 1953 and every 
five years thereafter. 
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From almost any angle this new program has ad- 
vantages over the old. Manufacturers, including those 
making concrete products, ready-mixed concrete, bitu- 
minized aggregates, etc., are relieved of the burden of 
supplying detailed information every other year. Busi- 
nesses and the mineral industries, including the nonmetal- 
lics, will have figures available every five years instead 
of 10, giving them a better check on trends and con- 
ditions. Everyone will gain through having all census 
figures available for the same years, instead of for differ- 
ent, non-comparable years. 


The questionnaires are in the mail and the interviewers 
are in the field. If a questionnaire is incorrectly filled out, 
or if it is not returned, an interviewer is sent out to get 
the details. All firm names and the questionnaires are 
confidential. Prompt and complete cooperation with the 
Census Bureau will make maximum benefits possible. 


GUL € Flaugglre 
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$6,000,000 TexMex Plant 
At Corpus Christi Site 
Backed by E. P. Halliburton 


At Corpus Christi, Tex., pile-driving 
crews have been at work on the pre- 
liminary construction of the $6,000,000 
TexMex Cement Company’s plant, which 
is being financed by Erle P. Hallibur- 
ton. 

Mr. Halliburton, head of the Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing Company, 
and Vida C. Halliburton are owners of 
the new operation, and TexMex will 
operate the plant. Oyster shell and 
clay from Nueces Bay will provide the 
ingredients and natural gas the power 
for the plant, which will produce 4,000 
barrels (16,000 sacks) of cement per 
day. Mr. Halliburton announced that 
production of cement should begin with- 
in a year. 

The new operation will be under’ the 
supervision of a committee including 
Cedric Willson, James Dodds, H. V. 
Hughes and Elroy King. Mr. Dodds 
is construction superintendent, and Mr. 
King was transferred from the Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing Company’s 
staff. 


A barge canal will be dredged from 
the bay to the plant site for hauling 
clay and oyster shells. Three types of 
cement will be produced—a construc- 
tion cement, high-early-strength cement 
and high-temperature cement. Two 
kilns, 9% ft. in diameter by 30 ft. long, 
will be installed for burning the slurry. 
These will consume 5,000,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas per day. A 6,000-hp., 5,000- 
kw. diesel power unit will be built; and 
storage space on the canal will be pro- 
vided for about 6,000 sacks of cement. 
Only a small part of the output is ex- 
pected to be utilized by the Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Co. The remainder 
will be marketed in this country and 
in South America. 

Mr. Halliburton based his decision 
to finance the huge undertaking upon 
predictions that the Corpus Christi 
area is to experience a steady industrial 
growth, and that demand for building 
materials will increase correspondingly. 
The plant has been designed so that 
capacity can be increased by one-third 
without a proportionate outlay of addi- 
tional capital. The plant is expected 
to give employment to about 200 per- 
sons upon attaining capacity produc- 
tion. 





National Safety Council 
Reports Improved Record 
In Industrial Safety for ‘47 


Industry closed its books on 1947 
with a better safety record than the 
year before, according to the National 
Safety Council. 

The 1947 industrial injury rates, re- 
leased in advance of the 1948 edition 
of Accident Facts, the Council’s annual 
statistical yearbook, show that the over- 
all accident picture is improving. 

The accident frequency rate for all 
industries submitting company reports 
to the Council, based on the number of 
disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours was 13.26 in 1947, a reduction 
of 10 percent from the year before. 

The accident severity rate for all in- 
dustries reporting to the Council based 
on the number of days lost per 1,000 
man-hours, was 1.23 in 1947, a reduc- 
tion of 7 percent from the year before. 

Injury frequency and severity rates 
were as follows for three classifications 
of nonmetallic mining industries: 

Cement, frequency, 7.23; severity, 
2.82. Quarrying, frequency, 17.05; sever- 
ity, 3.69. Mining (other than coal), 
frequency, 50.54; severity, 6.17. 





Coming 
Evonts 


September 20, 1948—C olorado 
Springs. Directors’ meeting, Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, The Broadmoor. 


September 22, 1948—C olora do 
Springs. Directors’ meeting, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, The Broadmoor. 


October 12-16, 1948 — Chicago. 
Fifth National Chemical Expo- 
sition and National Industrial 
Chemical Conference, Coliseum 
and Coliseum Annex. 

October 14-16 — St. Louis. Re- 
gional meeting of Industrial 

Minerals Division, American In- 





stitute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, Sheraton-Coro- 
nado Hotel. 


October 18-22, 1948—Chicago. 
Thirty-sixth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Ste- 
vens Hotel. 


October 20-22, 1948—White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Fall 


meeting, National Industrial 
Sand Association, The Green- 
brier. 


November 4-6, 1948 — Chicago. 
Meeting of Operating Division, 
National Lime Association, Pal- 
mer House. 

January 10-14, 1949—Philadelphia. 
Third National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Convention 
Hall. 


January 31-February 3, 1949— 
Cleveland. Annual convention 





and exposition, National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, 
Cleveland Auditorium. 


February 7-9, 1949—New York. 


Annual convention, National 
Crushed Stone Association, 
Hotel New Yorker. 


February 13-17, 1949—San Fran- 
cisco. Annual meeting of Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

February 14, 1949 — New York. 
19th annual convention, National 
Ready: Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 


February 14-18, 1949—New York. 
Thirty-third annual convention, 
National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation, Hotel New Yorker. 

February 21-22, 1949—Chicago. 
Annual convention, Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 
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Temporary Freight Increase 
Made Permanent by I.C.C. 
Nets Carriers Millions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 29 granted long term freight 
rate increases to the railroads and water 
carriers at approximately the present 
temporary rate levels. 

The action makes the temporary 25 
percent “emergency” increases—which 
have been in effect since last October— 
a regular rate order. 

However, the I.C.C. said it had ad- 
justed these temporary increases upward 
for some items and downward for some 
others, with the net result that the 
railroads will receive about $65,200,000 
a year—more revenue than they now 
get. 

Among other changes, the temporary 10 
percent advance in charges for protec- 
tive service (such as refrigeration and 
heating) was made 15 percent for the 
future. 

The new rates may be made effective 
on 15 days’ notice to the public. The 
authority applies equally to the rail- 
roads, water carriers, and freight for- 
warders—those assembling small quan- 
tity freight for movement in carloads. 

The railroads received their last regu- 
lar freight rate increase on January 1, 
1947, when the I.C.C. authorized an 
average 17 percent advance. 

The carriers returned to the commis- 
sion in July, 1947, to assert that mount- 
ing post-war operating costs had outrun 
the new revenues thus realized, and to 
request a further 17 percent hike. 

Before this petition was called for 
hearing in September, it was amended 
to request a 27 percent increase. Then, 
when new wage increases were awarded 
the railroad brotherhoods, the compa- 
nies further increased the request to a 
30 percent average for the country as a 
whole. 

An “interim” or temporary rate boost 
of 10 percent was granted in October, 
to apply while I.C.C. studied the evi- 
dence. This temporary increase was 
advanced to 20 percent on December 31, 
1947, and again to an average 25 per- 
cent last April. The April order, how- 
ever, left the “temporary” increase at 
20 percent on freight, moving strictly 
within the West, pending final disposi- 
tion of the case. 





Ingenious Method Employed 
To Drain Old Talc Mine 


The Gouverneur Talc Company used 
a novel method to clear water from the 
old American mine at Gouverneur, N. Y., 
from which ore will be taken. 

Instead of the usual pumping opera- 
tions characteristic of such work, 4-in. 
pipe was driven directly into the wall of 
the mine level which had been dug out. 
A large valve was attached to the pipe. 
Then a hole was drilled into the wall 
through the pipe until penetration was 
made into the old American mine. 

Pressure from the quantity of water in 
the old mine was sufficient to force water 
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Production of 16,041,000 barrels of finished portland cement in April, 1948, reported to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines was 10 percent greater than that reported for April, 1947. Milt 
shipments reached 19,047,000 barrels, an increase of 24 percent above the April, 1947, figure. 
Stocks of 17,880,000 barrels on April 30 were 16 percent below the April, 1947, figure. 
Clinker output in April, 1948, reached 16,050,000 barrels, an increase of 7 percent over the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 

Demand for cement in April, 1948, as indicated by mill shipments, continued strong and the 
April, 1948, total approached the record output for 1947 of 20,562,000 barrels, reported in 
October of that year. All districts show an increase over the April, 1947, totals. The increases 
range from 9 percent in the Virginia-Georgia-Florida-Louisiana, and California districts to 85 
percent in Kansas. 

Production in May, 1948, reached 17,740,000 barrels, 32 percent greater than that reported 
for May, 1947. Mill shipments reached 19,544,000 barrels, an increase of 28 percent above 
the May, 1947, figure. Stocks of 16,077,000 barrels on May 31 were 17 percent below the 
May, 1947, figure. Clinker output in May, 1948, reached 17,617,000 te 4 representing an 
increase of 3! percent over the corresponding month of the previous year. 

Demand for cement in May, 1948, also continued strong. With the exception of three, all 
districts show an increase over the May, 1947, totals. The changes ranged from a decrease 
of II percent in the western Pennsylvania and West Virginia district to an increase of 109 
percent for the eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland district. 

The long-term trend in production of finished portland cement, as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart, continues upward and has passed the 190 million mark. Monthly production, 
shipments, and stock trends, compared with the previous year and the 1935-39 average, are 


also indicated. 





through the opening into the 4-in. pipe 
and up the shaft. The valve was inserted 
so that the water could be shut off before 
the piping was completed, to prevent 
flooding of the shaft and mine entrance. 





Westvaco Chemical Merges 
With Food Machinery Corp. 


The boards of directors and manage- 
ments of Westvaco Chemical Corporation 
and Food Machinery Corporation have 
reached an agreement for the merger of 
these two companies. Food Machinery 
Corporation, as the surviving company, 
will change its name to Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation. 

The business of Westvaco will be 
operated under the direction of its pres- 
ent management as the Westvaco Chem- 
ical Division of the company, and West- 
vaco’s interest will be represented on 


the board of directors. 

Sales of the merged corporations are 
expected to be approximately $100,000,- 
000 in 1948. 





Gold in Them Thar Sand Piles 
At C. & H. Materials Co. Plant 


Recently, the C. & H. Materials Co. 
of Bakersfield, Calif., established a small 
plant for the production of sand and 
gravel on the banks of the Kern River. 

Aggregates production has ceased, how- 
ever, following the uncovering of a large 
body of gold-bearing sand and equipment 
is now being installed for the recovery 
of the precious metal. 

According to Elliott Halloway, vice- 
president, a large tonnage of the gold- 
bearing sand has already been stockpiled. 

Assays have estimated the gold value. 
of the sand as high as $100 per ton. 
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C. K. Boettcher Succeeds 
Father as President of 


ideal Cement Company 

Claude K. Boettcher was _ recently 
elected president of the Ideal Cement 
Co., Denver, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of his father, Charles 
Boettcher. 

Cris Dobbins, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, will succeed Mr. 


Claude K. Boettcher 


Boettcher as executive vice-president and 
will continue as general manager. 
George W. Ballantyne, formerly sec- 
retary of the company, was named to 
fill the dual post of secretary and treas- 
urer. (Mr. Boettcher formerly was treas- 
urer as well as executive vice-president.) 
Other offices remain unchanged, in- 
cluding Harry O. Warner, vice-president 
and general sales manager; M. O. Math- 


we 







Cris Dobbins 
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thews, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern division; and Oak- 
ley F. Counts, comptroller. 


Henry C. Van Sthaack, Denver realtor 


and banker, and Arthur G. Rydstrom 
of New York were elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Rydstrom would go 
to Denver to become associated with 
Mr. Boettcher in the management of 
the Boettcher interests. Mr. Van Schaack 
and Mr. Rydstrom fill vacancies on the 
company’s board caused by the deaths of 
Charles Boettcher and Robert S. Gast. 

Others serving on the board include 
Claude Boettcher, Adolph Coors, Charles 
Boettcher II, A. E. Humphreys, H. O. 
Warner, M. O. Matthews and Cris 
Dobbins. 





Basalt Rock Company Holds 
Open House at Stockton Plant 


Visitors at the open house given on 
June 12 by the officials of the Basalt 
Rock Company, Stockton, Calif., were 
shown the various operations involved 
in the manufacture of the firm’s products. 
During the hours of the open house the 
plant was in full operation, its equip- 
ment turning out Basalite block and con- 
crete pipe. 

Headquarters of the company are in 
Napa, Calif., and the Stockton plant 
was opened early this year. A. Streblow 
is president, and A. C. Lommel manager. 





Correction 


A regrettable error appeared in our 
report of the Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute’s directors’ meeting, published in 
the July issue (p. 53). We erroneously 
gave as the place of the Institute’s an- 
nual convention in 1949 the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on February 21 and 22. 





® Modern material handling methods have reached maximum efficiency at the “Gregory Ex- 
cavating Company's quarry at Rockford, Ill. Pictured in the foreground is a Hough Model 


H. A. Huschke Announces 
Formal Change of Name 
Of Agstone Organization 


We quote from a recent bulletin re- 
leased by Henry A. Huschke, managing 
director of the organization formerly 
known as the Agricultural Limestone Di- 
vision of the National Crushed Stone 
Association: 

‘Henceforth this organization will be 
known as the Agricultural Limestone 
Institute. Action on this change was 
started at the meeting of the board of 
directors on January 30, 1948, in Cin- 
cinnati, O. A committee was appointed 
at that time to study the proposal and 
report the necessary changes in the 
by-laws at the midyear board meeting. 

“Accordingly, on June 4, 1949, in 
Chicago, the committee made its report 
and your board of directors adopted it 
unanimously. The changes thus adopted 
also were unanimously approved on July 
8, 1948, by the board of directors of 
the National Crushed Stone Association. 
This approval completed the action on 
change in name and on several other 
amendments which resulted in the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. The title of chairman has been 
changed to president. (2) The title of 
vice-chairman has been changed to vice- 
president. (There are five vice-presidents, 
one from each region.) (3) Applications 
for membership must be endorsed by 
two active members before submission 
to the exclusive committee for final ap- 
proval. 

“. , . Although the Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute is a division of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, it ac- 
tually operates as a separate self-governed 
association. It has its own officers, board 
of directors and executive committee. . .” 


HL “Payloader" which is used to load between 60 and 70 trucks per day with ag-lime and 
road rock. In addition to loading, this machine at Gregory is used to stockpile material, as a 
portable crane. when the bucket is replaced with a crane hook, and to do bulldozing work when 
the backfiller blade is installed. With the use of a power shovel, hydraulic loader, 30 by 36 
pulverizer and three screening conveyors, aglime and road rock are crushed, screened, stock 


piled and loaded in a continuous production-line operation. 
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Highway Departments 
Spend Over $500,000,000 
in January-June Period 


More than $500,000,000 worth of 
road work was placed under contract by 
state highway departments during the 
first six months of the current year. Re- 
ports received by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Agency 
show that projects having a total con- 
struction cost of $568,091,000 for im- 
provements on 21,714 miles of primary 
and secondary roads were let to contract 
between January 1 and June 30. 

Federal-aid projects involving work on 
10,439 miles of road accounted for 
$346,788,000 of the total. The fed- 
eral contribution amounted to $184,723,- 
000. Contracts awarded by state high- 
way departments for work financed with- 
out federal assistance called for a total 
expenditure of $221,303,000 for improve- 
ments on 11,275 miles of road. The 
projects included three bridge construc- 
tion jobs for which contracts were 
awarded by special toll authorities, as 
follows: Delaware River bridge, $11,- 
401,000; Mystic River bridge in Massa- 
chusetts, $13,282,000, and the Tacoma 
Narrows bridge in Washington (state), 
$11,197,000. 

Pennsylvania, with a total of $71,359,- 
000, led the states in the dollar-volume 
of contracts let in the 6-month period. 
California was second with a total of 
$36,950,000, and Texas third with a 
total of $30,342,000. In total mileage 
of road improvements contracted for, 
Texas was first with 2,400 miles; Ohio 
second with 1,637 miles, and Pennsyl- 
vania third with 1,208 miles. 

Federal-aid projects consisting of im- 
provements on 5,909 miles in the federal- 
aid primary and secondary road sys- 
tems were completed in the first 6 months 
of the year at a cost of $221,336,000, of 
which $112,725,000 was federal funds. 





Gypsum Output Gains Slowly 


how Increase 


The apparent new supply of crude 
gypsum in the United States in the first 
quarter of 1948 was 3 percent greater 


As Imports 


than in the corresponding period of 1947, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The increase in domestic production of 


, crude gypsum was legs than 1 percent, 


but the tonnage imported increased 29 
percent, as compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1947. Output of calcining plants 
was 19 percent greater. 

The volume of uncalcined gypsum 
products decreased 3 percent. Fillers 
and unclassified uses gained 8 percent 
and portland cement retarder 3 per- 
cent, while gypsum for agricultural use 
declined 12 percent. 

Sales of gypsum for industrial uses 
decreased 13 percent in volume, as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1947. 
Gypsum used. for pottery plasters declined 
16 percent, for dental and orthopedic 
plasters 26 percent, and for miscellane- 
ous industrial uses 15 percent. Plate 
glass and terra cotta plasters increased | 
percent. 

Building plasters registered an over- 
all increase of 4 percent. Gauging and 
molding plasters declined 9 percent but 
varying gains were made by all the other 
plasters in this classification. The pre- 
fabricated building products showed the 
following changes: lath increased 45 per- 
cent, wallboard 35, laminated board and 
tile combined 20 percent, sheathing de- 
clined 14 percent. 





Wyeming Mineral Products Co. 
Purchased by Sintons 


George G. Sinton and his son, May- 
nard Sinton, of Manhattan, Mont., have 
purchased the Wyoming Mineral Prod- 
ucts Co. and through it have become 
stock majority holders in the Sulphur 
Springs Gypsum Co. of Thermopolis, 
Wyo. 

Recently announced plans call for a 
new warehouse at Thermopolis and in- 
stallation of new machinery to increase 
production to 100,000 tons per year. 


Six Cement Manufacturers 
Win Merit Awards for | 
Reports in Competition 


From the more than 4,000 corpora. 
tion reports submitted for consideration 
in the Eighth Annual Survey, conducted 
by Weston Smith of Financial World, 
six cement manufacturing companies 
have qualified for Highest Merit Award 
citations: Bessemer Limestone & Ce. 
ment Co., General Portland Cement 
Company, Lehigh Portland Cement Com. 
pany, Lone Star Cement Company, Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Co., and 
Missouri Portland Cement Company. 

The 1947 stockholder reports of these 
companies are candidates for the final 
judging, and one will be selected as the 
best in the cement industry and will 
be awarded a bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy at the Financial World annual 
report awards banquet on October 21, 
1948, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. A 
year ago the 1946 annual report of Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Co. was 
judged best in this industry. 





Mica Co. of Canada Operation. 
To Be Moved to Newport News 


The Mica Company of Canada will 
transfer its operations at Massena, N. Y., 
to Newport News, Va., according to an- 
nouncement made by William F. Van- 
derrest, manager. The Massena plant 
will be closed about Oct. 1. 

The company has constructed a new 
plant at Newport News to house modern 
machinery, Mr. Vanderrest said. He 
added that the move was undertaken to 
bring the plant nearer to seaport facili- 
ties, since most of its materials come from 
India and Madagascar. It was further 
announced that the company’s opera- 
tions at Asheville, N. C., also will be 
moved to Newport News. 





@ How three International UD-18 Diesel power units (each of 100 hp. at 1400 r.p.m.) are 
staggered to provide proper alignment of pulleys and belts for the triple drive of one of 
the crushers in the limestone-crushing plant of the H. & R. Quarries near Bunceton, Mo.., is 
shown in the illustration at the left. The power units operate a Model 6-XC Gruendler crusher. 

In the overall view below another International diesel, a PD-80, which also develops 
100 hp. at 1400 r.p.m. (foreground), operates the Diamond 15- by 36-in. primary crusher. 
Still another International power unit, a U-4 which develops 31!/2 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., operates 
the 4- by 12-in. double-deck screen shown in the background and also the conveyor belt, 
which is 24 in. wide and 60 ft. long. All the power units have high intake pipes to get 
cleaner air above the dust. The plant has a rated capacity of one ton of crushed agricultural 


limestone per minute. 
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U. S. Construction Volume 
Sets All-Time Record 
In January-June Period 


Investment commitments for construc- 
tion in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains soared to $4,766,795,000 in 
the first half of this year, to set an all- 
time dollar record for a first-half period. 

This fact was revealed with publica- 
tion by F. W. Dodge Corporation of 
tabulations of reports on projects for 
which contracts were awarded in the 
first six months of this year. 

The previous record for a first-half 
period was $3,937,736,000, established 
in 1946. 

Contract volume in the first six months 
of this year was 36. percent higher than 
that reported for the corresponding peri- 
od of 1947. The greatest gains were in 
nonresidential building, which showed a 
rise of 60 percent. Residential awards 
were 24 percent higher than in the first 
half of last year, while heavy engineering 
works showed a gain of 26 percent. 

As compared with the first half of last 
year, the gains in the Dodge corpora- 
tion’s 15 reporting regions were 25 
percent or more, except in New England, 
where the gain was 13 percent, Texas, 
with a gain of 18 percent, and south- 
western Ohio and Kentucky, where a 
decline of 4 percent was reported. 

Areas in which volume gains exceeded 
the average for the 37 Eastern states 
combined were as follows: upstate New 
York, up 79 percent; Southeastern 
states, up 44 percent; northern Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan, up 58 percent; Louisiana and 
Mississippi, up 48 percent; Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, up 40 
percent; western Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma, up 79 percent. 

Investment contracts for residential 
building in the first half of the year 
totaled $1,823,569,000 in the 37 East- 
ern states, while nonresidential contracts 
amounted to $1,859,653,000. The six- 
months total for heavy engineering 
awards was $1,083,573,000. 





Exclusive Californians Veto 
$10,000,000 Cement Operation 


The proposed erection of a new $10,- 
000,000 wet-process Portland cement 
plant in southern California has been 
revealed by Samuel H. Guiberson Jr., of 
Ventura, Calif. 

The plant is scheduled to be built 
adjoining a limestone deposit in San 
Gorgonio Pass, about 95 miles east of 
Los Angeles and close to the cities of 
Banning and Palm Springs. 

Considerable oppostion to the proposed 
plant has arisen in Palm Springs, ex- 
Clusive desert resort, residents of that 
community charging that the resulting 
dust hazard would be a nuisance. A 
hearing was conducted by the Riverside 
County Board of Supervisors early in 
August, at which time arguments for 
and against the proposed plant were pre- 
sented. Technical witnesses for the Guib- 
erson interests included Dr. John P. 
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Buwalda, head of the department of 
geology of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, who pointed out that modern 
dust-arresting devices would eliminate 
any nuisance. 

No decision was immediately an- 
nounced by the board. 





Limestone Products, Inc. 
To Operate $450,000 Plant 


The $450,000 plant of Limestone 
Products, Inc., near Cleburne, Tex., is 
scheduled to begin production in the 


immediate future, processing limestone 
from what is said to be one of the purest 
deposits in the United States. 

These beds reportedly contain enough 
material to supply the plant for the next 
50 years. Initial examination of the site 
was made eight years ago, but the ex- 
ecution of building plans was delayed 
because of World War II. 

Approximately 300 tons of rock will 
be processed per day, and the products 
will be sold under the trade namé of 
“Tex-Rox.” It is planned that 12 grades 
will be produced. 


N. C. S. A. Directors Meet 
To Map Plans for 1949 


HE board of directors of the National 

Crushed Stone Assn. held its midyear 
meeting on July 8,-1948, at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Attendance was 
excellent, with 31 members present; and 
many important actions were taken. 

At the N. C. S. A. convention in Cin- 
cinnati last January a number of steps 
were taken to promote a better under- 
standing of the association and its aims. 
With G. A. Austin as chairman, a com- 
mittee has developed a plan to bring 
the association close to its members; this 
project was enthusiastically accepted in 
its entirety. Among the features of the 
plan to be immediately implemented was 
the issuance of a news bulletin, the first 
number of which has already been dis- 
tributed. 

Other steps will be the distribution to 
member companies of the Articles of In- 
corporation and by-laws of N. C. S. A. 
and the publication of a booklet setting 
forth the history, aims, purposes and 
activities of N. C. S. A. 

The board also made the necessary 
enabling changes in the by-laws of 
N. C. S. A. to complete the action taken 
by the board of the Agricultural Lime- 
stone Division in changing its name to 
the Agricultural Limestone Institute. 

Otho M. Graves, chairman of the 
Cenvention Arrangements Committee, 
gave a brief report on the development 
of plans for the 32nd annual convention 
of N. C. S. A., to be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 7, 8 and 9, 1949. 

A special committee under the chair- 
manship of Russell Rarey presented a 
resolution paying tribute to N. C. Rock- 
wood for his long and helpful service 
to the association. The resolution was 
adopted by acclamation and an illu- 
minated copy was presented to Mr. Rock- 
wood. Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Earnshaw 
were also honored at a cocktail party 
celebrating their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

In an inclusive report J. R. Boyd, ad- 
ministrative director of N. C. S. A.,: told 
of the many events in the first six months 
of 1948 of significant importance to 
crushed stone producers. The 1948 high- 
way expenditures, he said, should ‘total 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 or about 40 
percent of all public construction. He 








also commented on the last minute pas- 
sage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1948, which insures a high rate of ex- 
penditure for highway construction for 
the years immediately ahead. 

Transportation difficulties, said Mr. 
Boyd, continue to plague crushed stone 
producers, particularly with regard to 
inadequacy of equipment and with re- 
spect to constantly increasing freight 
rates. This situation, he said, has seri- 
ously affected the economy of the indus- 
try, resulting in many cases in curtail- 
ment of production. The shortage of 
open-top cars continues to be serious 
but conditions are improving as new Cars 
exceed retirements; the total gain in net 
ownership for the six-month period end- 
ing in April was 16,826 cars. 

Mr. Boyd also commented on the im- 
portance to the crushed stone industry 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Cement case, as producers sell largely 
on a delivered price basis. The findings of 
the Capehart Committee, which must re- 
port by March 15, 1949, will be awaited 
with interest. He also pointed out that the 
new Selective Service Act in many of 
its provisions points to a partially-con- 
trolled economy to which business must 
adjust itself. 

A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director, 
said that the engineering activities of the 
association have reverted to a more nor- 
mal condition, now that it is firmly es- 
tablished in the new headquarters. 

A number of useful projects have al- 
ready been worked on with results of 
benefit to members. Some of these Mr. 
Goldbeck briefly described. He also 
told of some of the other work done, in- 
cluding field trips for members on spe- 
cific problems, technical society work, the 
writing and presentation of technical 
papers, etc. 

Joseph E. Gray, field engineer, re- 
ported on his work which, since the Janu- 
ary convention, was devoted primarily 
to technical problems. He described a 
number of interesting projects which 
were carried out to the benefit of mem- 
bers, through the acceptance of their 
products. During this period Mr. Gray 
also made calls on members in ten states 
to render service of various kinds. He 
attended a number of important technical 
meetings. 
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Miller, Veteran Engineer 
Of Marquette, Retires 
After 21 Years of Service 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company announced the retirement of 
A. F. Miller, consulting engineer, who 
had been on the Marquette staff for 21 
years. 

During Mr. Miller’s long association 
with the company he had participated in 
all the many major plant improvements 


A. F. Miller 


and extensions undertaken by Marquette 
at its various properties. 

He was responsible for the designs and 
mechanical features of Marquette’s No. 
2 cement mill and No. 2 crusher plant 
at Oglesby, Ill., the packing plant and 
the 1,000,000-barrel storage facilities 
there. The new cement plant, silos and 
packing plant at Des Moines are also 
from Miller designs for Marquette. He 
developed the system of dry material 
homogenization and mix control in use 
at the company’s Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
plant and engineered the improvements 
now under way at Marquette plants in 
Nashville and Cowan, Tenn. Mr. Miller 
also designed the sodium aluminate and 
defluorinated phosphate plants built and 
operated by the company at Oglesby, IIl., 
during World War II. The cement plant 
at Chihuahua, Mexico, in which the 
Marquette Company is interested, and 
the first successful air quenching clinker 
cooler installations at both the Oglesby 
and Cape Girardeau plants are also rep- 
resentative of Mr. Miller’s work. .Dur- 
ing the same period he did considerable 
research on the production of dry ice 
from kiln gases, as well as on the pro- 
duction of rock wool from cement-making 
materials. 





Indiana Stone Industry 
Opens Safety Program 


The Indiana limestone industry has 
launched Indiana’s first industry-wide 
safety program and the first large-scale 
stone producing area safety program in 
the United States. 
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More than 75 representatives of the 
Bloomington-Bedford limestone industry 
and state and federal government labor 
men moved the program under way. 

“It is designed,” said William Haigh, 
of the state commission of labor, “to 
cut accidents in quarries and mills to the 
vanishing point.” 

Costs of the program are to be borne 
by the State Commission of Labor and 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Each 
month, for six months, the USDL will 
send suggestions for improving safety 
procedures to each quarry and mill in 
the stone district. 





Scottish Mills Now Producing 
Blast-Furnace Slag Cement 


According to word from the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry), 
the combined capacity of Scotland’s four 
cement mills—Newmains, Wishaw, Clyde- 
bank and Coatbridge—represents less 
than one-third of the country’s normal 
requirements. The remainder of the 
needed cement is shipped in from Eng- 
land. Despite careful study the use of 
native raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of cement is not deemed prac- 
ticable. 

An alternative method is being tried 
out at present, for more economical pro- 
duction of portland cement—that of util- 
izing blast-furnace slag. Existing cement 
works have been remodeled for the 
purpose. 

The mills at Newmains and Wishaw 
use limestone, blast-furnace slag (hill 
slag and fresh granulated slag), silica 
and a little gypsum. All of these, with 
the exception of gypsum, are produced 
locally. At Clydebank ordinary portland 
(rapid hardening) cement and _blast- 
furnace slag cements are produced, while 
the Coatbridge mills make the latter 


type only. 








MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS. 1947 - 1948 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 43 companies in 
May, 1948, shipped 184,680 tons of lime 
(111,556 quicklime; 73,124 hydrate). Report- 
ing companies represent 49.0 percent of the 
association members’ total capacity of rec- 
ord. Based on Pit & Quarry's estimates for 
the remainder of the industry, the total 


shipments for the month by all plants were - 


approximately 405,000 tons. Shipments by 

users and grades for April, 1948, were: 

Quicklime Hydrate 
(tons) _ (tons) 
3,134 16,886 
14,142 35,155 
94,280 21,083 


Agricultural 
Building 
Chemical 


111,556 


Totals 73,124 


Chicago Cement Buyers 
Hard Hit by Change in 
Industry's Pricing System 


Price advances for cement amounting 
to nearly 9 percent have been noted jn 
the Chicago area due to a change in the 
industry’s pricing procedure to conform 
to the Supreme Court’s order eliminat- 
ing the multiple basing point system, 

An industry survey revealed this con- 
dition and also the fact that the usual 
autumn cement shortage is already at 
hand, a phenomenon caused by the 
present high level of construction. 

Several prominent building materials 
distributors quoted the new cement price 
for sales to contractors at $3.54 a barrel, 
an increase of 29 cents over the former 
price. The skyrocketing of costs was 
attributed to the pricing system change. 

A. H. O’Connor, sales manager of 
Material Service Corporation, stated 
that Chicago cement dealers, endeavoring 
to treat customers with fairness, have set 
an average price for various brands, cost 
of which differs in relation to the dis- 
tance from plants and the freight 
charges. The closest source, he pointed 
out, is Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany’s Buffington (Ind.) plant. For 
Chicago area users, cement from this 
plant involves only trucking costs or 
freight charges on railroad switching 
lines. But because the - Buffington 
facilities cannot possibly satisfy the 
huge demand in this section, some of 
the cement must be purchased from 
plants at some distance from Chicago. 
Industry spokesmen in the metropolitan 
area estimated that the additional*freight 
charges (no longer being absorbed by 
producers) amount to about 40 cents a 
barrel for cement coming to Chicago 
from the outlying supply sources. 





Asphaltic Concrete Plant 
Installed by Washington Firm 


Modernization and expansion of the 
Central Sand & Gravel Company’s plant 
at Pasco, Wash., was recently completed 
with the installation of a new $20,000 
hot-mix asphalt plant for the produc- 
tion of asphaltic concrete. 

Among other recent improvements 
was a Changeover from diesel to electric 
power. 





The Arizona state attorney. general's 
office has ruled that sand, rock and 
gravel may be legally classified as min- 
erals and subject to reservation in con- 
nection with state land sales. The opinion 
was given in response to a query from 
State Land Commissioner O. C. Wil- 
liams. 





An increase of 8 cents per hour, bring- 
ing the basic rate of pay to 88 cents an 
hour for employees of the Canada Ce- 
ment Co., Port Colborne, Ont., was an- 
nounced by Bruce Hanly, plant super- 
intendent. The increase is dated from 
June 1 and affects some 170 employes. 
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High Court's Decision on 
F, T. C. Ruling Subject of 
Senate Group's Inquiry 


Congressmen and senators through- 
out the country are hearing from their 
constituents these days; they are receiving 
letters, phone calls and persgnal visits 
from manufacturers and dealers who 
want Congress to legalize the basing 
point pricing system. (Under this system 
industry quotes a delivered price for a 
product which includes the freight from 
the nearest “basepoint.”’ ) 

One Illinois dealer complained that 
he had to pay 21 percent more for 
cement at present than he did before the 
cement industry was ordered by the 
Supreme Court to abandon its basing 
point system. Reports from other 
sections voice similar objections to the 
ruling. 

However, opinion is divided on the 
question. Certain members of Senator 
Homer Capehart’s (Rep., Indiana) 
special Senate Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee to investigate the effects of the 
high court’s decision feel that while 
some buyers pay greater freight charges 
others pay less than before. It is the 
task of the Capehart committee to find 
out whether the situation set forth in 
the flood of complaints should be 
remedied by legislation. An advisory 
council of 25, headed by Dr. M. T. 
Copeland, will assist the Senate group. 
Dr. Copeland is director of business 
research for the Harvard University 
business school. “ Meanwhile, Senator 
Capehart’s observation—that the Sup- 
reme Court’s approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s decision has thrown 
business into confusion—seems to be 
an accurate though not cheering 
summary of the situation. 





U.S. Gypsum District Office 
Moved to New Building 


Salt Lake City district offices of the 
United States Gypsum Co. have moved to 
the new Landes Building, 175 W. South 
Temple, where they occupy Suite 203. 
Comprising Utah, Idaho, Montana and 
portions of Nevada and Wyoming, the 
district previously was administered from 
the Dooly Building in Salt Lake City. 

The company announced to the trade 
that the move to the new building was 
necessary due to expanded production 
facilities of its new plant at Sigurd and 
addition of personnel better to serve the 
area. The company has maintained sales 
representatives in the Salt Lake district 
for more than 25 years. 





Permanente Cement Company 
Reports Rise in Earnings 


Permanente Cement Company recently 
reported earnings from operations for the 
first quarter of this year of $765,303.30, or 
$1.09 a share and 34.9 percent higher 
than last year’s average quarterly earn- 
ings per share. Directors declared a 
regular dividend of 25 cents per share 
payable July 30, to stockholders of record 
on July 15. 
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Re-elected officers and directors at a 
stockholders’ meeting in Oakland re- 


cently were Henry J. Kaiser, president; . 


E. E. Trefethen Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent; G. G. Sherwood, treasurer and 
secretary; Paul E. Rogers, controller; L. 
S. Corey, H. A. Dick, H. W. Morrison 
and Gilbert J. Shea, directors. 





General Crushed Stone Co. 
Resumes Rock Cut Operation 


General Crushed Stone Company again 
is running a’ plant at Rock Cut, near 
Syracuse, N. Y., after 15 years of in- 
activity there. The company also oper- 
ates a plant at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

The operation at Rock Cut, along the 
Lackawanna Railroad, is to reclaim a 
million or more tons of limestone left 
in surplus piles 30 to 40 years ago. 
There was no profitable market for the 
product at the time. Now 800 to 1,000 
tons of stone dust, and sizes 1-A and 
No. 1 are béing reclaimed. 

The plant was set up by the company, 
whose staff devised its own mechanical 
processes and equipment for the pur- 
pose. Maurice Alderman of Fayette- 
ville superintends both the Rock Cut 
and Fayetteville operation. Diesel power 
pumps the water, generates the elec- 
tricity and runs the Rock Cut plant. 


American Ceramic Society 
Refractories Division 
Convenes for Fall Meeting 


The Refractories Division of The Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society this year is holding 
its fall meeting on September 9 and 10 
at the Hotel Conneaut, Conneaut Lake 
Park, Pa. This will be a joint meeting 
with the A. S. T. M. Committee C-8 on 
Refractories, in order to coordinate the 
schedules of the men who will attend 
both meetings. 

Because of the many problems which 
manufacturers have to meet with respect 
to the use of fuels, the program for the 
meeting has been planned to discuss the 
application of fuels to the manufacture of 
refractories. The program is scheduled 
to open on September 9 with meetings of 
sub-committees of Committee C-8 on Re- 
fractories. On the same day Committee 
C-8 will meet. 

On September 10 the technical ses- 
sion will convene. Speakers will include 
C. C. Wright, chief, Division of Fuel 
Economy, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.; C. E. Miller, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O.; D. B. 
Hendryx, chief engineer, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and H. F. West, Illinois Clay Products 
Company, Joliet, Ill. 


N.A.L.A. Directors’ Meeting 
Held During Road Show 


HE National Agricultural Limestone 

Assn., Inc., held its mid-summer di- 
rectors meeting at the Bismarck Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill., on July 16. This 
was the first day of the American Road 
Builders Show, which many of the di- 
rectors were also interested in seeing. 
The meeting was well attended and many 
important items of business and policy 
were threshed out. The all-day meeting 
was presided over by H. C. Gray of 
Tulsa, Okla., president of the associa- 
tion. 

In opening the proceedings Robert 
M. Koch, secretary of the association, 
commented on the appropriation of funds 
for the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram and the work the association did 
to help get it approved. In brief ‘and 
modest fashion he outlined what he 
and various producer members had done, 
which included testimony before Con- 
gressional committees, contacts with con- 
gressmen, members, producers, state agri- 
cultural heads, etc. Voluminous cor- 
respondence and mailings were also car- 
ried on. 

One of the most effective steps taken 
was the contacting by members of their 
farmer-customers, who then approached 
their congressmen and let them know 
that they wanted the program continued. 
Mr. Koch also reviewed the Senate and 
House actions leading to the passing 
of the bill, and closed this subject with 
the admonition that congressmen must 
be kept sold on the program and that 
developments must be watched carefully 


to insure that the proper share of funds 
goes into liming instead of other parts 
of the program. , 

In his treasurer’s report, Harry E. 
Battin Jr., South Bethlehem, N. Y., em- 
phasized the improving financial condi- 
tion of the association and the excellent 
prospects that the association, in spite 
of recent unusual expenditures, will 
be able to balance its books from dues 
payments alone. Since the January 
meeting 33 new members have been en- 
rolled, in addition to a number of asso- 
ciate members, chiefly truckers. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to further study the subject of percent- 
age depletion and take any necessary 
steps to get the agricultural limestone 
industry included. It was pointed out 
that producers of marble are now getting 
percentage depletion, including those 
with agstone as a sideline, but pro- 
ducers of agstone only from marble are 
not included. 

At this meeting it was also voted to 
step up the production of advertising 
material for the use of members. This 
will include leaflets, folders, mats, etc. 

Bob Koch is to be congratulated on 
his achievement in securing rooms for 
all directors for this meeting and for 
several days thereafter. Even more im- 
pressive was his announcement that 50 
rooms have been reserved at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for the next 
annual association meeting, to be held 
January 18, 19 and 20, 1949. January 
20 is inauguration day! 
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years ago in Pit and Quarry 


By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 


HE dominant note in the September, 

1918, issue of Prr AnD Quarry was the 
desire of the aggregates producers to do 
their part in winning World War I. 
R. L. Humphrey, chief of the building 
materials section of the War Industries 
Board, had called a conference of aggre- 
gates producers to be held August 14 in 
Washington. Nearly a hundred produc- 
ers of crushed stone and over a hundred 
sand and gravel producers attended, rep- 
resenting nearly all states east of the 
Rockies. 

The first step taken was the selection 
of a War Service Committee, approved 
by the WIB, and known as the “Com- 
mittee on Mineral Aggregates”. This 
committee consisted of one member from 
each of 17 designated districts and was 
to act in an advisory and informative 
capacity. It was to be concerned with 
stone, sand, gravel and slag used in con- 
crete work, road work and ballast, but 
not with stone as used in agriculture, in 
the manufacture of steel, sugar, soda ash, 
or in nitrate plants, as these uses were 
already fully established on a preferen- 
tial basis by the Priorities Division of the 
War Industries Board. 

A. J. Blair of Milwaukee was elected 
chairman of the conference and E. Guy 
Sutton of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
National Assn. of Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers, was elected secretary. A com- 
mittee of five gravel and five stone men 
was appointed including the following: 
the late E. J. Krause of St. Louis; John 
Rice of Easton, Pa.; John Prince of Kan- 
sas City; the late Walter Jahncke of New 
Orleans, and Guy C. Baker of Green- 
ville, O. This committee grouped the 
country into 17 districts, and a chairman 
for each district was selected by the rep- 
resentatives present from that district. 

The group chairmen then met and 
elected James G. Shaw of New York 
City as chairman and E. Guy Sutton 
as secretary. Arrangements were agreed 
on for headquarters and a staff in Wash- 
ington and a business meeting was ten- 
tatively scheduled for September. 

The chief duty of this committee was 
to serve as an information bureau. Data 
was to be collected, to be presented to 
the War Industries Board, which was to 
form the basis for determining the de- 
gree of essentiality of the industries 
represented during the war period. On 
this would depend the distribution of 
fuel, labor and car supply, and it might 
also affect price fixing later. 

An editorial in this issue stressed the 
need for cooperating with this commit- 


secretary of the Wisconsin Crushed 
Stone Assn. From the standpoint of 
the crusher operator he discussed the 
progress that had been made in size 
specifications and their standardization 
and, with rare vision, he pointed out the 
growing importance of knowledge on this 
subject to the producer. 

Along the same line was a discus- 
sion of a revised test on the toughness 
of rock which had been submitted at the 
1918 convention of the A.S.T.M. 

Plant articles in this issue covered 
the three crushed stone operations of 
W. W. Boxley & Co. at Blue Ridge, 
Pembroke and Pounding Mills, Va., 
which had been taken over by the gov- 
ernment to supply war work projects in 
the South. What few now probably 
know is that these quarries were an out- 
growth of the company’s contracting 
business, at that time among the larg- 
est in the country. 

A description was also published of 


the operation of the Absecon Sand Co, 
at Absecon, N. J. The unusual feature 
of this plant was the gravity ground 
storage from which various sizes were 
loaded out by a locomotive crane. 

Reprinted was an article by Arthur 
Brisbane which supported the possibil- 
ity that ships could be built of con. 
crete. (This was later done with little 
success and somewhat more successfully 
in World War II.—Ed.) Another item 
told of the construction, by a Chicago 
paving firm, of a concrete gondola freight 
car which required only 3 tons of steel, 

In commenting on a letter from a 
Pacific Coast reader who commended 
the practical articles in Pir AnD Quarry 
the editor pointed out that the East and 
West can both learn much from each 
other. He also quoted another letter 
from a producer who had just completed 
a tour of plants and found that he 
could learn about new developments 
more easily and economically in this 
magazine. 

A trade note in that issue told of 
the promotion of William J. Roberts from 
vice-president and general manager to 
president of the Traylor Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. He succeeded the late Samuel 
W. Traylor, who became chairman of 
the board. 





. | THE TOLL OF JOB ACCIDENTS 





ONE 
American worker 
Was injured 
every 16 SECONDS 


2 2Re 


ONE WORKER WAS KILLED OR PERMANENTLY INJURED EVERY 4 MINUTES 





Losses 
to industry 
(dinect and mairéct 
amounted to 
$ 2,250,000,000 


THE 44,700,000 MAN DAYS LOST 
THROUGH ACCIDENTS 
COULD HAVE PRODUCED: 


OVER 2,000,000,000 LBS. oF SOAP 
oR 
OVER 89,000,000 SHIRTS 
oR 
OVER 50,000,000 PAIRS OF SHOES 





$ 1,500,000,000 


was lost 
to workers 


in wages! 


Small firms 
not reached by 
organized safety 

movement 
accounted for 

70% of all 

accidents / 





LARGE FIRMS 
30% 


@ Here are some facts about accidents that highlight the need for the President's Industrial 
Safety Conference, to be held in Washington September 27 to 29. The U. S. Department 
of Labor is in charge of planning, and arrangements for the conference which will seek a 
practical, nation-wide solution for preventing work injuries and deaths. Participation of 
management, labor, private safety groups, and other interested groups is being planned. 


tee for the best interests of the nation. 

An outstanding article in this issue 
was a thorough discussion of Standard 
Sizes of Crushed Stone by W. R. Scherer, 
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the political conventions are 

out of the way, we’re experi- 
encing just a touch of that “Well, 
now what?” feeling that assails 
youngsters right after the Christ- 
mas holidays. Even a 30-day lull 
in the three-ring circus aspect of life 
in these United States is unthinkable, 
but if this isn’t a Grade A lull, it 
will do till one shows up. 

There certainly isn’t much hope 
that the presidential campaign will 
break the vacuum, unless the candi- 
dates themselves break with tradi- 
tion and put on occasional wrestling 
exhibitions to inject a spark of life 


Noe that the Road Show and 





into the proceedings. We’d still know 
the outcome in advance, of course, 
but it would be interesting to see 
which one could make the worst 
faces. 

The extent of Republican over- 
confidence is suggested by a story 
from Washington. Before the con- 
vention the wiseacres were saying, 
“Truman must be daft to build a 
porch for Taft.” Now it’s been 
changed to “Truman was screwey 
to build a porch for Dewey.” Any- 
way, that explains why Eisenhower 
dropped out of the race. They just 
couldn’t work out a satisfactory 
jingle! 


Footprints 


WOMAN has brought a $5,000 
damage suit against Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theater on a charge 


September, 1948 


Z 


that actress Greer Garson’s foot- 
prints, preserved in the concrete 
floor of the foyer, caused her to trip 
and fall. Ordinarily we’d take it 
for granted that some bird-brained 
publicity agent was behind an item 
of this sort, but that possibility 
seems to be eliminated by the im- 
plied comment on the size of Miss 
Garson’s feet. As long as the lady 
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had to choose so implausible a 
method of sustaining injury, it strikes 
us that Greta Garbo’s footprints 


would have been a more logical se- 
lection. 


Soup to Nuts 
E are advised that a sign over 
the doorway of C. D. Murray, 
Ltd., Barrys Bay, Ontario, states that 
the firm traffics in “Made-to-Mea- 
sure Clothing, Cement and Dyna- 
mite.” 


Hi Yo Junior! 

HE following item is from the 

Dale, Indiana, REPORTER: 

“Robert Wilkey, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Wilkey, a recent Dale 
high school graduate, has purchased 
concrete block manufacturing equip- 
ment and will go into that business. 
He will erect a new building out of 
his first blocks.” 

If Junior was thwarted in his 
babyhood by being denied his God- 
given right to play with blocks, we 
think it’s fine that mama and papa 
have rectified matters at last. But 
we do hope they didn’t let the dear 


by William M. Avery 











lad splurge every single cent in his 
piggy bank. The chances are that 
Junior’s first blocks won’t even make 
good mud pies, let alone play any 
significant role in the erection of a 


* building. 


Indestructible Man 


NOTHER hardy bromide bit 
the dust the other day when 
lightning struck three times on a 
barge in a New Jersey sand pit. The 
barge and some hoisting machinery 
were destroyed by the bolts, but a 
laborer at work on the barge is re- 
ported to have escaped without in- 
jury. 
Unfortunately most _ burlesque 
houses are closed for the summer, 











[Tickers 15¢ | 


but the guy ought to be a cinch for 
- at least four weeks on the carnival 
circuit. 


Something to Crow About 


N Associated Press dispatch 
» from Carlsbad, N. M., states 
that some crows built their nest on 
the crossarm of a 2,300-volt power 
line pole supplying a nearby potash 
mine. After a number of mysterious 
circuit failures, R. E. Tarleton, the 
mine’s chief electrician, discovered 
that the line had been shortcircuited 
by bits of blasting wire with which 
the crows had tied their nest to- 
gether. Mr. Tarleton insists he 
didn’t find any dead crows. 
Anybody need an experienced, 
safety-minded blasting foreman? 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





Se THE principal ingredients 
of the current Washington 

a\\ “stew” are politics and in- 
( flation, with some spy stories 
thrown in for spice. 

It is virtually impossible to tell 
where politics ends and _ inflation 
begins or vice-versa. All that is 
certain is that prices have risen 
rapidly in the last year, that they 
are likely to continue upward for 
sometime, and that the Republicans 
say its the Democrats’ fault, while 
the Democrats blame it all on the 
Republicans. 

But the black headlines have con- 
sumed so much space that recent 
reports of several government agen- 
cies which contain information of 
interest to the pit-and-quarry in- 
dustries and to businessmen in gen- 
eral have been practically ignored. 

Continuing its series of reports on 
labor requirements in the production 
of basic building materials, includ- 
ing several derived from the pit-and- 
quarry industries, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has recently pub- 
lished its report of labor require- 
ments in the sand and gravel and 
ready-mixed concrete industries. The 
Bureau finds that in 1946-47, it took 
21.6 man-hours to produce 100 tons 
of sand and gravel. In 1937, just 
ten years earlier, it took 32.6 man- 
hours to achieve the same results. 
The Bureau states that “one factor 
tending to lower man-hour require- 
ments in the more recent period 
was an increase in utilization of ca- 
pacity. The plants studied were 
operating at approximately 45 per- 
cent of capacity in 1937 and at 
about 90 percent in 1946-47. 

Technological improvements and 
increased use of modern equipment 
also accounted for some of the de- 
cline in production man-hour re- 
quirements, particularly during and 
after the Second World,War. Among 
improvements adopted in 1946 were 
(1) the installation of water-jet 
systems on dredges to increase ca- 
pacity and to provide a steadier flow 
with a greater proportion of solids 
through the dredge pumps, and (2) 
the introduction of push-button con- 
trol systems to operate much of the 
plant equipment. As for ready- 
mixed concrete, the Bureau found 
that it takes 91.6 man-hours to 
batch, mix and deliver 100 cubic 


enctusur 
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yards of ready-mixed concrete. 
Since this is the first study for that 
industry, no previous figures are 
available for comparison. The 
Bureau also found that as the size 
of the operation increases, the man- 
hour requirements per unit of out- 
put declines. Thus in the small 
plants, those with an annual pro- 
duction of less than 10,000 cubic 
yards, 111.6 man-hours were re- 
quired per 100 cubic yards. This 
is in contrast with the situation in 
large plants, those producing 200,- 
000 cubic yards or more, where the 
man-hour requirements per 100 
cubic yards were only 62.3 hours. 

The Bureau previously reported 
that in the gypsum products in- 
dustry, in 1946, 3.13 man-hours were 
requ:red to produce a short ton of 
plaster and 3.14 man-hours per 
1000 square feet of 3-in. board. 
This includes the mining of raw 
gypsum and the crushing, grinding, 
calcining and the manufacturing op- 
erations. 

An earlier report covered the 
portland cement industry. There 
the Bureau found a reduction in 
man-hour requirements from 55 
man-hours per 100 barrels in 1934 
to 48.4 in 1945-46. This decline 
was attributed principally to in- 
creased capacity utilization, rather 
than to significant improvements in 
technology. 

Since the operations in the pit- 
and-quarry industries are generally 
either small or medium-sized busi- 
nesses, a recent report by the Federal 
Trade Commission entitled The 
Merger Movement which describes 
in some detail what is happening to 
businesses of that size should prove of 
interest. Although laws to prevent 
monopolies have been on the books 
for several decades, the Federal 
Trade Commission in this report 
again calls attention to the loophole 
in the Clayton Act which permits 
corporations to purchase the assets 
rather than the stock of competing 
firms, thereby evading the law. It 
is pointed out that since 1940 this 
movement has already resulted in 
the disappearance of more than 
2,450 formerly independent manu- 
facturing and mining companies. 


Prior to the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act the prevailing method of 
forming combinations was through 
the purchase or exchange of the 
capital stock of competitors. Con- 
gress therefore prohibited this prac- 
tice. All that has happened is that 
now the prevailing practice is to 
make an outright purchase of the 
assets of the competitor, and no 
law is thereby violated. The Feder- 
al Trade Commission has recom- 
mended repeatedly that this loop- 
hole be closed. 

Since the end of World War II 
there has been a virtual wave of 
such mergers by acquisition. In its 
report the Commission observes that 
“the outstanding characteristic of 
the movement has been that of large 
corporations buying out small com- 
panies . . . More than 70 percent of 
the total number of firms acquired 
during this period have been ab- 
sorbed by larger corporations with 
assets of $5 million . . . Some 33 of 
the top 200 corporations have bought 
out an average of more than five 
companies each, and 13 have pur- 
chased more than ten companies 
each.” The report concludes with 
the important statement that “no 
great stretch of the imagination is 
required to forsee that if nothing is 
done to check the growth in concen- 
tration, either the giant corporations 
will ultimately take over the country, 
or the government will be impelled 
to step in and impose some form of 
direct regulation in the public in- 
terest. In either event, collectivism 
will have triumphed over free en- 
terprise, and the theory of competi- 
tion will have been relegated to the 
limbo of well-intentioned but in- 
effective ideals . . .” 

While the President’s July 27th 
message to Congress and his mid- 
year economic report were exceed- 
ingly general on the subject of the 
inflationary peril, the report of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, on 
which his statements were based, 
includes many items of specific in- 
terest to businessmen. The Council, 
whose function is to advise the Presi- 
dent on the economic state of the 
nation, is composed of three out- 
standing economists, at least two of 
whom are generally regarded as 
conservatives. Chairman Edwin G. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Men of the Industry—Dick Moyle, 
Pioneer of Cement Industry 


ble vice-president in charge 

of operations for the Mar- 
quette Cement Mfg. Co. and one 
of the foremost pioneers in the ce- 
ment industry of Illinois, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday last March 24 
at his office in Oglesby, Ill. He ar- 
rived, as usual, at 7:30 a. m., which 
has been his six-day-a-week custom 
for many decades. In fact, all this 
began way back in 1891, when a de- 
termined British emigrant talked his 
way into a job with a newly-created 
cement plant in that same town of 
Oglesby, Ill. 

Born in Cornwall, England, in 
1868, the eldest son of a family of 
six children, he left his native coun- 
try and emigrated to the “land of 
free enterprise” at the age of 18. 
“I borrowed the money and begged 
clothes,” he says, “and of that money 
I had five shillings remaining when 
I took a job in New York as a stable 
hand for the Cornish Hotel.” 

Discovering, shortly after, that he 
had an uncle living in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, he set his 
eyes toward the Middle West, where 
he finally arrived following a diffi- 
cult two-week journey. Thirty dol- 
lars, which his uncle had sent him, 
was enough for railroad fare to Buf- 
falo. He earned the rest of his trip 
as a deckhand on a Great Lakes 
cattle boat. 

A fractured leg, suffered just two 
hours after he had begun work in 
a mine, owned at that time by the 
Calumet & Hecla Co., was merely 
another obstacle to overcome, and 
having proved himself capable in 
the iron and copper regions, he 
made an important connection with 
the Gogebic Powder Co. in the 
spring of 1891. _ 

“Dick” Moyle prospered and mar- 
ried, but this period of happiness was 
cut short by the fatal illness of his 
wife. To secure better care for her, 
he removed with her and their in- 
fant son to her home in Illinois, 
where she died. The son died short- 
ly afterward. 

Lacking funds to return north, 
“Dick” turned his attention to a 
nearby cement mill which was com- 
mencing operations. The plant was 
located at the site of the present 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company’s plant on the banks of 
~ Vermilion River, near Oglesby, 


“Can you strike a drill?” he was 


MD) oie MOYLE SR., venera- 
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asked by Dr. Williamson, who was 
in charge. 

That he could do. 

“What hand are you for a ham- 
mer?” 

“T can strike a drill anywhere you 
put it.” 

“Dick” Moyle laid the founda- 
tion of his career in the cement in- 
dustry as a hammer man. Within 
three days he was in charge of these 
operations and in a short time be- 
came foreman, a post which he re- 
tained with Williamson & Wilson 
Co. till December, 1895. During 
this time he had the honor of super- 
intending the manufacture of the 
first portland cement made in IIli- 
nois. The cement was made from 
lime rock and shale, and the event 
occurred in 1892. 

Machinery used in this operation 
is interesting to note: one 75-hp. 
high-speed steam engine, one 24-in. 
Allis Chalmers jaw crusher, a 24-in. 
Raymond pulverizer and two French 
burr mills. The equipment was used 
to crush and grind raw materials 
as well as clinker. 

Raw material was ground to 90 
percent passing 100-mesh screen, 
after which it was mixed with a 
solution of caustic soda and con- 
verted into a semi-mud. This mix 
was put through a mud-brick ma- 
chine and made into bricks. After 
drying, the bricks were transferred 
to a vertical kiln. The method used 
for burning the bricks required a 
layer of coal, next a layer of cement 
brick, then a layer of coke. This 


Richard Moyle Sr. 





method was pursued till the kiln 
was filled, capacity being 500 bar- 
rels of cement clinker. 

Burning and cooling required a 
week. The clinker was then re- 
moved by hand and put through 
the same crusher, pulverizer and 
burr mills as the raw material and 
screened through a silk bolting cloth 
in a vibrating screen to obtain 
proper fineness. The finished ce- 
ment was stored by spreading it 
about two feet thick in a second- 
story bin. It was necessary to turn 
the cement over once a week to 
aerate it. “We used to call this 
aging,” “Dick” recalls. After re- 
taining the cement for about two 
months, the length of time we 
thought necessary for aging, we con- 
sidered it ready for the market.” 

An experiment to fire the kiln 
with crude oil through twelve burn- 
ers proved a costly failure, and the 
firm was forced to discontinue opera- 
tions in December, 1895, because of 
lack of capital. 

The plant was idle till the latter 
part of 1898, when it was purchased 
by the Dickinson Cement Co. The 
new owners immediately commenced 
the erection of a new plant and 
incorporated as the Marquette Ce- 
ment Co. “Dick” Moyle was on 
the job as foreman in charge. He 
had remarried, and family responsi- 
bility was an added incentive to his 
ambitions. 

He supervised the burning of the 
first clinker for the new company 
on February 16, 1899, and the first 
grinding of cement took place a 
month later. This cement was 
loaded and shipped to Des Moines, 
Ia., on March 30, 1899. 

By 1902 the Marquette plant had 
been enlarged and was producing 
from 800 to 900 barrels of cement 
per day. This progress, however, 
was abruptly interrupted when a fire 
broke out in the engine room on 
February 15, 1902, with the result 
that the installation was almost en- 
tirely gutted. 

There was little insurance on the 
property and money was scarce, but 
by June of that year the company 
arranged to get enough capital to 
start rebuilding. Changes in equip- 
ment and methods were incorpo- 
rated in the reconstruction project. 
Output was thereby increased to 
about 1,200 barrels per day—an ex- 
cellent record at that time. 

In the year 1913, with production 
capacity increased to 5,600 barrels 
per day, “Dick” Moyle was made 
superintendent, a post he held for 
ten years, when he became general 
superintendent. During this time 
the Marquette plant initiated nu- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The 45th Annual Convention and 
Road Show of the American Road 
Builders’ Association fully justified 
its advance billing* as “The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” For nine days, from 
July 16 to 24, more than 160,000 
visitors from every corner of the 
world treked through the mammoth 
exhibition grounds at Soldier Field 
on Chicago’s lakefront to witness a 
dramatic display of construction ma- 
chinery over six times larger than 
the biggest short-term industrial ex- 
hibition ever held. 


Even in the statistical column the 
Road Show was a breathtaking per- 
formance. The displays of some 327 
exhibitors covered a million and a 
quarter square feet of ground, or 
almost 30 acres. The more than 8,000 
pieces of equipment in the exhibition 


were valued at over $25,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the fact that thou- 
sands of pieces of machinery arrived 
at Soldier Field under their own 
power, more than 1,000 railroad 
flat cars and gondolas were needed 
to move the huge show into Chicago. 

The estimate that $50,000,000 
worth of orders have been booked 
was made by Charles M. Upham, 
engineer and director of the associa- 
tion. He explained that the exhibit 
is primarily educational in purpose 
and no records are kept by the as- 
sociation on the amount of business 
done. However, he explained the 
exhibiting companies probably have 
averaged more than $100,000 of or- 
ders each. 

Although it was the 39th exhibi- 
tion staged by the American Road 
Builders’ Association, the Road Show 
of 1948 was the first to be held out 
of doors, where some of the ma- 
chinery could be activated under its 
own power. In consequence the show 
acquired a new dimension which may 
forever pale all similar undertakings 
attempted under roof. Framed in 
their natural environment under the 
open sky, the giant tools of the vast 
construction industry eloquently at- 
tested America’s strength and re- 


*See PIT AND QUARRY, June, 1948, pp. 
71 to 78 inclusive. 





sourcefulness in peace time pursuits. 

It was one of the most colorful 
displays ever presented. In the bright 
summer sunlight the thousands of 
brilliantly painted machines had 
much of the gay appeal of toys under 
a Christmas tree, an illusion only 
partly dispelled by their size when 
viewed at close range. The carnival 
air was heightened considerably by 
the circus tents in which many of 
the exhibitors made their headquar- 
ters, and by the fluttering pennants 
and banners which dotted the entire 


exhibition area. 

The international character - of 
the show is clearly indicated by the 
fact that 60 foreign nations sent 
delegations of highway engineers 
and officials to.witness the spectacle. 
Impressive ceremonies were staged 


at the Road Show Pavillion on In- 
ternational Day in honor of overseas 
visitors. A special feature of the 
convention was a series of lectures 
for international guests presented 
each morning at the Hotel Stevens. 

The Road Show was above all 
else a tremendously impressive dem- 
onstration of the progress that has 
been achieved in the functional de- 
sign of construction machinery. One 
speaker aptly described the display 
as “efficiency on parade.” In many 
categories machines built a scant ten 
years ago are rendered obsolete, at 
least from the standpoint of efficien- 
cy, by late models shown at Chicago. 
New metals and improved methods 
of fabrication, and vastly increased 
use of anti-friction bearings and 
power controls, were evident in vir- 
tually all lines of equipment. The 
post-war machines had a sleek, com- 
petent, functional look that was often 
lacking in their pre-war counter- 
parts. 

Even veterans of the road-building 
fraternities were astonished by the 
size of many of the units in the ex- 
hibit, and the ingenious mechanical 
improvements evident in all lines. 
Haulage units not only seemed to 
he, but actually were bigger than 
ever, and tires were correspondingly 
larger. In parallel with this trend, 


Looking north along the lake front on the south concourse—the carnival-like atmosphere in 
which this mammoth display of construction machinery was set is apparent here. 


Lake, lagoon and small craft lying lazily at anchor form a contrasting background against 
the giant machines picturesquely arrayed along the north concourse. 








An extensive view along the western section of the south concourse showing but a fraction of the tremendous total of heavy equipment framed 


in natural environment under the open sky. 


more units incorporated some type 
of power steering, and throughout 
the display there were many other 
evidences of increased concern with 
operator comfort. 

The Road Show of 1948 was in- 
formative to a much greater extent 
than any similar display ever at- 
tempted. The various exhibits were 
well staffed with engineers, tech- 
nicians and sales personnel; ,and, 
wherever it was practical to do so, 
machines were actually demonstrated 
rather than just displayed. Elec- 
trically driven cutaway models, in 
full size or to scale, were used ex- 
tensively to show the operation of 
intricate mechanisms. Movies with 
sound tracks were employed by many 
exhibitors to show their equipment 
operating in the field. 


AT A.R.B.A. CONVENTION 

SESSIONS 

Value Maj. Gen. Phillip B. 

of Reads Fleming, administrator 
of the Federal Works 

Agency, Engineer-Director A. O. 

Cuthbert of the Country Road Assoc. 

of Michigan, and Chairman Paul 

B. Rynning of A.R.B.A.’s_ public 
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relations committee, all hammered 
home the value of our roads to the 
nation’s economy. 


General Fleming said that no ac- 
complishment in the construction 
field approached the size and speed 
of the progress in highway construc- 
tion, much of which he attributed 
to improvements in road-building 
equipment. 

All phases of American life, he 
pointed out, are now more than ever 
dependent upon highway transporta- 
tion. Although the present rate of 
3,500,000 motor vehicles added to 
the registration each year may de- 
cline soon, highway usage will not. 
Many roads are in such poor condi- 
tion, he said, that rebuilding would 
be cheaper than maintenance. 


Mr. Cuthbert’s address was a re- 
port on recent state-wide road sur- 
veys. He observed that the Iilinois 
legislature has created a commission 
to develop a comprehensive highway 
program for the state. Similar studies 
are under way—in some cases al- 
ready completed—in 18 other states. 

Mr. Rynning explained the role 
of public relations work, so far rel- 


atively new to local highway officials. 
He pointed out that they have some- 
thing to sell which affects every citi- 
zen of the community and the entire 
nation’s economy, and the best way 
to sell is through advertising. 


Soil-Cement As a dramatic dem- 
Paving onstration of what 

their modern equip- 
ment can accomplish, 12 of the 
exhibiting firms cooperated during 
the 1948 Road Show in construct- 
ing an 18,000 sq. yd. parking area 
for planes near Soldier Field. 

As a token of friendship toward 
Chicago, the manufacturers donated 
the paved strip, which was started 
and completed within six days, to 
the city. The strip is part of North- 
erly Island, the site of Chicago’s new 
downtown airport, designed to pro- 
vide aerial taxi service from the 
city’s Municipal Airport. 

The plane parking area was con- 
structed with soil-cement base devel- 
oped from existing materials and 
combined with 10 percent of cement. 
The finished strip is 28 ft. wide, 600 
ft., long. and 6 in. thick. 


Companies who participated in 
this generous and unique job were: 
The Austin-Western Co.; William ~ 
Bros. Boiler & Mfg. Co.; J. I. Case; 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co.; Gunnison Mfg. 
Co.; Harnischfeger Corp.; The Heil 
Co.; Iowa Mfg. Co.; The Oliver 
Corp., and T. L. Smith Co. 

The Portland Cement Association 
did the preliminary testing of the 
in-place materials and also provided 
supervision of job control measures. 
The actual construction work was 


Another section cf the colorful exhibition as 
revealed to the cameraman from a vantage 
point near the south end of the area. 





Trucks, shovels, compressors, pumps, cranes, 
paving equipment, tractors and trailers seem 
to assume miniature proportions in this view. 
Coniparison with the size of the spectators 
dispells the illusion. 


handled by the Rock Road Construc- 
tion Co. of Chicago. 


Low Salaries— W. W. Polk, 
Engineer Shortage chicf highway 

engineer for 
Illinois, told members of the associa- 
tion the post-war shortage of civil 
engineers which is hampering the 
road-building program may become 
more acute. 

“Civil engineering courses in our 
schools and colleges are not attract- 
ing young men, and the men who are 
taking civil engineering courses are 
not interested in going into highway 
work,” he declared. “The chief rea- 
son is that the average salary paid 
engineers in highway work is consid- 
erably lower than salaries paid for 
similar work by commercial com- 
panies.” 


Seal Coating Wright S. Cockcroft, 
of Asphalt superintendent of 
Pavements construction of the 

St. Paul, Minn., de- 
partment of public works, warned 
road builders that a large mileage of 
asphalt paving constructed during 
past years is presenting a mainten- 
ance problem, which, if not taken 
care of in time, will mean the total 
loss of a large investment. 

It is an established fact, he said, 
that air and moisture start an oxida- 
tion process that hardens bitumen 
and causes it to become brittle. 
This reaction reduces the structural 
resistance of the bituminous mixture, 
which causes cracks and the inevit- 
able failure of the surfacing. The 
entrance of water has an especially 
bad effect in those areas where there 
is an alternate freezing and thawing 
during the fall and spring seasons. 

The equipment in the market to- 
day, Mr. Cockcroft emphasized, is 


satisfactory and will do a good job 
if properly used. However, the type 
of bituminous material to use is the 
most important item in seal-coat 
work and the one that is most open 
to discussion. The ideal material 
should meet the following require- 
ments: (1) form an impervious 
seal; (2) penetrate into small voids 
of the surface; (3) stay on the sur- 
face without penetrating the mat; 
(4) bond securely to all surfaces; 
(5) bond to a slightly dusty surface; 
(6) hold cover aggregate firmly; (7) 
resist bleeding or tracking after ap- 
plication; (8) can be applied with- 
out excessive heating; and (9) is 
easy to handle. 

The need and value of seal-coat- 
ing in the maintenance of asphalt 
surfaces is an established fact, Mr. 
Cockcroft emphasized, and it pays 
large dividends in any maintenance 
program. “Any asphalt surface that 
is basically sound as to design can 
be maintained indefinitely by means 
of periodic surface treatments.” 


Soil Compaction The compac- 
by Pneumatic-Tired tion of soils 
Rollers by vibratory 

pneumatic- 
tired rollers, reported H. C. Pollitz, 
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is one of the newest methods of roll- 
ing developed in recent years. Its 
use is naturally limited to granular 
soils, which will allow air and mois- 
ture to escape, when pressure is ap- 
plied, aided by an additional added 
force, sharp vibration. 

When the soil has several percent 
of moisture, it is conceivable that - 
capillary forces acting in the water 
films (apparent cohesion) tend to 
hold the grains together and thus 
hinder relative movement between 
particles. On the other hand mois- 
ture is necessary to aid movement 
of coarser particles, providing lubri- 
cation for movement and preventing 
bridging, so as to allow the rolling 
and vibrating forces to rearrange the 
soil particles and release trapped air. 

When the soil has an excessive 
amount of moisture, each successive 
compaction will bring additional 
moisture to the surface and may 
cause the surface to become satur- 
ated and soggy. When this occurs 
rolling must be stopped to allow 
capillary action to bring the mois- 
ture to the surface. Care must be 
exercised not to allow the soil to 
dry out too much, forming a cement- 
ing action or, on some soils, an air- 
sealing action. When this condition 


There were ingenious displays and colorful exhibits which attracted crowds of eager spectators to the 
indoor portion of the show, sections of which are shown below. 








Top: Full-scale machines, model machines, 
pictures, posters, flags and color movies pre- 
sented a wide variety of interesting exhibits 
under roof in the Soldier Field grandstand. 


Center: Another inside view, showing the 
intense spectator interest which the many 
individual booths attracted. 


Right: Miss Florids looks all the more 
petite alongside the giant crawler tractor 
model. James Melton, opera star, finds this 
erhibit especially attractive, 


is encountered, the campactor has 
to break down the upper layers by 
shearing action and a higher pressure 
with increased vibration is required 
to further compact it. Higher pres. 
sure means increasing the tire pres- 
sure, as the unit soil bearing capacity 
has been developed to withstand 
higher unit loads per square inch 
of pneumatic tire contact with the 
soil. A 100-Ib. p.s.i. tire pressure will 
have approximately half as much 
area of contact on the soil as 50 lb, 
p.s.i. Therefore, it is usually neces- 
sary to start with a low pressure of 
sO many pounds per square inch so 
that lateral: displacement does not 
occur. As the soil density is increased 
the tire pressure may be raised, and 
maximum pressures may be used on 
successive coverages. 


Highway “The highway engineer 
Standards of today would experi- 
ence little difficulty in 
establishing standards for modern- 
ization of our highways if there were 
unlimited funds at his disposal to 
meet the ever-increasing demands 
of the motorist,” said E. T. Baker, 
chief design engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways. 
However, the engineer is charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
the public with safe, durable and 
adequate highways which can be 
financed for construction, main- 
tenance and replacement as required 
with the public funds available. 
To achieve this goal the engineer 
must, of necessity, classify the high- 
ways on the basis of the present type 
and amount of traffic to be served, 
with reasonable allowance for future 
increase in traffic. With the highways 
so classified the engineer should es- 
tablish standards applicable for the 
traffic, bearing in mind the type of 
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Apparently Governor Green of Illinois is telling Miss Illinois all about the tractor. (Or is he?) 
The technical-minded photographers find there is beauty in machinery. 


topography through which the high- 
way passes. 
Increased Increased federal aid 
Road Funds to promote and finance 
the nation’s highway 
program was urged by Rep. Paul 
Cunningham of Iowa, chairman of 
the House subcommittee on roads. 
The Iowa congressman said that he 
would soon introduce a bill calling 
for an increase in the present $500,- 
000,000 program of federal highway 
aid. The bill, originally passed by 


the House, was trimmed to $450,- 
000,000 as a compromise measure 
in the face of Senate opposition. 

In explaining the need for federal 
aid, Rep. Cunningham called atten- 
tion to the present lack of uniformity 
of roads. The congressman said that 
originally he was opposed to any 
kind of centralized power as might 
be read into any federal aid bill, 
but that later he recognized the need 
for such aid to maintain and expand 
the nation’s road network. 





Men of the Industry 
(From page 73) . 
merous improvements in machinery 
and methods and made great strides 
in increasing production output. 

Open quarry work was begun in 
1921. This proved so successful 
that mining was cut in proportion 
until in 1936 the last car was loaded 
underground and operations became 
100 percent open quarry.. In 1928 
another crushing plant was con- 
structed. The following year a new 
set of concrete storage tanks was 
built. 

The value of Chief Superinten- 
dent Moyle’s services in the expan- 
sion and prosperty of the firm be- 
came evident when he was made 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions in 1933. He has remained ac- 
tive in that capacity up to the pres- 
ent. Despite his four-score years, 
he frequently tours from Oglesby 
and Chicago to the other Marquette 
producing plants at Des Moines, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nashville, 
and Cowan, Tenn., plants for in- 
spection and consultation on produc- 
tion matters. 
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“Dick” has had the satisfaction 
of seeing five sons follow his foot- 
steps into the cement industry with 
Marquette. They are: Frank Moy- 
le, eldest, director of operations; 
Ralph, superintendent of the Ogles- 
by plant; Richard, Jr., general load- 
ing foreman at Oglesby; George, 
production manager of the Mexican 
affiliate, Cementos de Chihauhau; 
and Bill, the youngest, superinten- 
dent of the Nashville plant. ° 

“Dick” Moyle is an extremely 
popular figure in the company’s past 
and present. He not only signifies 
the growth of the Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company from 
a modest beginning to present lead- 
ership in the industry, but the 
warmth of his personality has en- 
deared him to all company person- 
nel. 





Washington News Letter 
(Continued from page 72) 
Nourse is a former vice-president 
of Brookings Institution, a conserva- 
tive economic research organization 
of widespread reputation. John D. 
Clark was formerly dean of the 





College of Business Administration 
of the University of Nebraska and a 
former vice-president of the Stand- 
ard .Oil Company of Indiana. Only 
Leon Keyserling can be regarded as 
a New Dealer. He may be re- 
membered as the winner of a $10,- 
000 prize in the 1944 Pabst Post- 
War Employment : Award for his 
essay on The American Economic 
Goal; a Practical Start to a Post- 
War Full Employment. 

“Since we are currently operating 
at maximum employment and Ca- 
pacity in most fields,’ the Council re- 
ports, “further increase in production 
is dependent largely upon increased 
efficiency and improved technology. 
Such gains cannot be very great in 
the short span of a few months or 
a single year.” . Other items of in- 
terest in this report are the findings 
that “real per capita purchasing 
power dropped from 1946 to 47” 
and that “in 1947 more than one- 
fourth of all families were spending 
more than they earned.” Of interest 
to industries closely related to the 
construction industry is the observa- 
tion that the post-war plant and 
equipment boom which started out 
with an intense pressure to replace 
facilities now puts greatest empha- 
sis on the improvement of eauip- 
ment. The relative importance of 
expenditures for plant construction 
has been decreasing. Similarly the 
report expresses concern that the 
demand for residential construction 
will be saturated very shortly if the 
present high cost of home building 
continues. While the report finds 
that in general the profitability of 
business has been rising in the first 
half of 1948, it also finds the be- 
ginnings of a contrary trend among 
small business. According to the 
report, “a development to be 
watched is an apparent drop in the 
profitability of small manufacturing 
corporations in the first quarter of 
this year while profit ratios for the 
largest corporations rose. Average 
profits after taxes of manufacturing 
corporations with assets under $250,- 
000 dropped from 3.9 percent on 
sales in 1947 to 2.0 percent in the 
first quarter of 1948. 

After considering at some length 
the factors which are likely to cause 
an inflationary movement and those 
which operate in the opposite di- 
rection, the report soberly and un- 
dramatically comes to the conclusion 


_that “the presence of these infla- 


tionary factors does not mean that 
we are on the threshold of an in- 
flationary orgy of the run-away 
kind.” 
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®@ Mules, still in service when these pictures were taken, 
seemed resigned to the march of progress at the North 
American Cement Corporation's Berkeley, W. Va., plant. 


@ Below: 


This general view shows the primary crusher 


house at the left, the divided storage building at the right. 
These facilities are located between the quarry and the 
lime plant. Visible at the end of the storage structure is 
one of the two reclaiming tunnels. 


MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT 


North American Cement Corp. Modernizes 
Berkeley, W. Va., operations 


By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


THE North American 
Cement Corp. has com- 
pleted at its Berkeley, 
W. Va., lime plant a com- 
plete quarry mechanization 
program for the twofold purpose of 
lowering costs and improving the 
quality of its finished product. The 
urgent necessity of such a program 
is clearly indicated by the fact that 
from 38 to 40 men had been em- 
ployed in the quarry to get out the 
approximately 300 tons. per day of 
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high-lime material required to keep 
the kilns in operation. Methods for- 
merly used also resulted in feeding 
a relatively high percentage of 
fines to the kilns, with a resulting 
loss in kiln efficiency. Included in 
the new arrangement is a_ well- 
designed plant, located between the 
quarry and the. burning plant, for 
crushing, screening and storing raw 
stone. 

Since it was opened in 1910, the 
quarry at Berkeley had used hand- 


loading methods, with mule-drawn 
cars to haul the stone from the 
working face to the foot of a hoist 
incline. Well adapted to the operat- 
ing requirements andthe wage 
scales of that era, the method was 
rendered hopelessly obsolete by the 
tremendously high quarrying costs 
encountered with it in recent years. 

Under the mechanized setup 
loading is done with a new Marion 
diesel-powered 1¥-cu. yard shovel, 
and two Koehring 6-cu. yard 
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@ This new diesel-powered 1'/2-yd. shovel 
replaces the former hand-loading methods. 
Six-yard dump trucks have now replaced the 
small |!/2-ton rail cars. 


Dumptors haul from the face. These 
dump at floor level into a 4-cu. yd. 
steel bucket connected by cables to 
a stiff-leg derrick mounted on the 
rim of the quarry. The 65-ft. rigid 
boom, powered with a 150-hp. Vul- 
can mine hoist, has a lifting capacity 
of 20,000 Ibs., and the distance from 
the floor of the quarry to the boom 
is approximately 210 ft. 

Located just a few feet back from 
the rim, the primary crusher is 
housed in a separate steel-frame 
building. The layout here includes a 
steel hopper into which the boom 
bucket discharges its load of about 
10 tons of quarry stone. A McLana- 
han & Stone No. 42 reciprocating 
feeder, supplied from the hopper by 
gravity, controls the rate at which 
the stone is fed to the primary 
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crusher—a 36- by 42-in. Traylor 
jaw. 

A covered, inclined belt conveyor, 
30 in. wide by 345-ft. centers, con- 
nects the crusher house with the 
storage structure. Hewitt rubber 
belts were used on this and other 
conveyors in the installation, and all 
idlers, pulleys and similar items were 
supplied by L. B. Smith, Inc. 

The storage building, a reinforced 
concrete structure 120 ft. in length, 
has a dividing wall down the center 
to facilitate separating the stone 
into kiln feed and commercial sizes. 
A structural steel framework 
mounted on the three concrete re- 
taining walls supports the screening 


@ Below, left: The primary crusher is sup- 
plied from a hopper by means of this recip- 
rocating feeder. 


@ Below, right: The setup of the 36- by 
42-in. jaw crusher is noteworthy for the gen- 
erous space allowance, giving easy accessi- 
bility from all sides. 


tower and shuttle conveyors, all of 
which are enclosed with Johns-Man- 
ville corrugated Transite sheeting. 


The 30-in. conveyor discharges 
the stone over a 5- by 8-ft. Tyler 
Ty-Rock F-600 single-deck scalping 
screen located at the top of the 
storage plant and about midway be- 
tween the ends. A chute at the head 
of the belt is so arranged that low- 
lime stone, unsuitable for kiln feed, 
can bypass the scalping screen and 
go directly into the storage space 
for commercial stone. The screen 
splits the material at 3% in., and 
all of the minus fraction goes into 
the production of commercial sizes 
of stone. Since the company oper- 
ates nothing but vertical kilns at 
Berkeley, it is the intention to use 
only plus 314-in. stone for lime pro- 
duction, thus rectifying the loss of 
output incurred under the former 
method of quarry operation. The 
new facilities have actually opened 
up the commercial field, for high 
quarrying costs had made it virtu- 
ally prohibitive to produce any 
quantity of material for aggregate, 
ballast or similar purposes. 


Oversize stone for kiln feed drops 
from the screen directly onto a 
36-in. by 56-ft. shuttle conveyor belt 
which distributes the material over 
the 120-ft. length of the storage 
building. A 20-in. by 13-ft. cross 
conveyor feeds undersize to a 20-in. 
by 60-ft. shuttle belt on the opposite 
side of the structure. Each side of 
the storage building has a capacity 
of approximately 1,200 tons. This 
rather large storage capacity is re- 
quired in order to handle 21 shifts 
per week of kiln operations with 
only 5 shifts in the quarry. 

Stone is reclaimed from the stor- 
age building through manually- 
operated gates set in the concrete 
floor. On the high-lime side there 
are” six 42- by 36-in. Stephens- 











Adamson Moore-type bin gates, 
which are operated with ratchet 
wrenches. Gates on the commercial 
stone side are operated with ordi- 
nary hand levers. Stone is discharged 
directly through the gates into 
Easton Granby (self-dumping) cars, 
which are hauled by cable approxi- 
mately 450 ft. up an incline to the 
lime plant. No changes have been 
made in the flow beyond this point. 

North American operates three 
vertical kilns at Berkeley, all 20 ft. 
in diameter by about 65 ft. in 
height. Against a 3-shift feed of 100 
tons per kiln, each kiln produces 
about 50 tons of lime per day, or 
150 tons for the entire plant. 

Like practically all construction 
and improvement programs carried 
out since the war, this one came at 
a rather steep price. The new quarry 
equipment, the primary crusher in- 


stallation, the storage building and 
other appurtenant ‘features repre- 
sent an investment of close to 
$275,000. For this outlay, however, 
North American has achieved what 
strikes us as an impressive list of 
benefits. About 15 men now operate 
the quarry, producing considerably 
more stone than could formerly be 
turned out with 40 men and 7 mules. 
The efficiency of the lime kilns has 
gone up considerably as a result of 
eliminating the fines from the feed, 
and the quality of the output has 
benefited correspondingly. And fi- 
nally, increased quarry output at 
reduced cost has made it possible 
for the plant to produce and market 
commercial stone products in suffi- 
cient volume to make this phase of 
the business truly profitable. 


In addition to the plant at 
Berkeley, North American owns and 
operates plants located at Security, 
Md., and Catskill and Howes Cave, 
N. Y. All three of the latter plants 
produce portland cement, and in ad- 
dition the Security plant turns out a 
number of stone products including 
crushed limestone, lime and mortar 
cement. E. S. Guth of New York City 
is the corporation’s —% president in 
charge of operations. E. F. Alderton 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., is superin- 
tendent of the Berkeley plant. 


@ Left: Shuttle conveyors on each side of 
the siorage building facilitate distributing 
the stone to get full 1,200-ton capacity on 
each side. 


@ Below, left: The stone is lifted more than 
200 feet above the quarry floor with this 
150-hp. single-drum hoist. 


®@ Below, right: The stone is fed from the 
high-lime side through ratchet-operated bin 
gates. 


W.A.A. Offers Nicaro Plant 
For Sale or Lease as Surplus 
The Nicaro Nickel plant, one of the 
world’s largest nickel mining and proc. 
essing plants, located in Cuba and built 
during World War II by the United — 
States Government, is being offered for ~ 
sale or lease by the War Assets Admin. ~ 
istration. It was declared surplus in 
1947. . 
It was constructed to supply complete — 
facilities to the Nicaro Nickel Company, © 
a subsidiary of the Freeport Sulphur 
Company, for mining and milling nickel” 
ores owned in Cuba by the Nicaro. 
company. Present capacity of the pla nts 
is 32,000,000 pounds of nickel per year, — 
The capital stock of Nicaro is jointly 
owned by the Freeport Sulphur Com. 7 
pany and the United States Govern. ~ 
ment. , = 





California Cement Output 
Rises in January-June Period 


California cement plants exceeded the 
output of last year’s first half-year period 
by approximately 9 percent during the 
January-June period of 1948. In the 
first six months of this year about 
12,000,000 barrels, valued at $36,000,- 
000, were produced, as compared with 
11,000,000 barrels during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

California cement shipments have 
been practically on a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis for several months, aggregate mills 
stocks representing not more than an 


average week’s shipments. 
x 





Much interest has been manifested 
on the Great Lakes in the steamer 
Crispin Oglebay, recently converted at 
Lorain, O., shipyards from a _ conven- 
tional bulk carrier to a_self-unloader. 
The ship was formerly the S. B. Way. 
She is 532 by 58 by 32 ft. in dimensions. 
The Columbia Transportation Company 
will use this ship largely for shipping 
stone, sand, and gravel. 
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General view of Kelley Island plant. Left to right: No. | kiln plant; slope to No. | kilns; old crusher plant (to be removed); No. 2 kiln plant; 
kiln stone bins; fine screening plant; primary screening building; conveyor gallery; crusher building; air compressor room; and substation. 
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product threatens to exceed the sup- 
ply, the Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co. has under way an expansion 
and improvement program which should insure 
its competitive position. General plans were 
laid out before the war but before work could 
be started we were in the conflict. After the 
war ended actual work was begun as soon as 
materials and equipment could be obtained. 
The first important part of this program to be 
completed was the quarry mechanization and 
new crushing and screening department recent- 
ly completed at its Gibsonburg, O., plant. 
Ground was broken in August, 1946, and the 
plant was in operation on November 17, 1947. 

During the war, production at this plant 
was hampered by the shortage of labor. 
Stone was sledged, picked and loaded by hand 
and horses hauled the 2-cu. yd. quarry cars 
to the three plant inclines. About 41 men 
were required in the quarry to keep the plant 
operating at capacity. Now less than 20 are 
required to produce a considerably greater 
quantity of stone. 





































One of the dump trucks discharging stone to the primary crusher. 


Formerly cars were fed from 18 
radiating quarry tracks to three in- 
clines, one to each of the two bat- 
teries of kilns and one to the old 
crushing department. The new lay- 
out was so designed that two of the 
inclines were retained to haul fin- 
ished stone from the new plant to 
the kilns. One row consists of 12 
and the other of 14 vertical kilns of 
7 to 10 tons’ capacity each, with a 
total capacity of about 220 tons in 
24 hours. The capacity of the new 
crushing plant is ample to take care 
of a third row of kilns to be in- 
stalled between the two present rows. 
\t present about 1,000 tons of stone 
is run through the crushing plant 
daily, of which about 450 tons is 
kiln stone over 4 in..in size. The 
balance is raw dolomite for steel 
mills, agstone, etc. Both quick and 
hydrated finishing limes are pro- 
duced. 

The 1,200- by 1,400-ft. quarry, 
which is in the Niagara dolomite 
region, supplying most of the plants 
in this area, has been worked since 
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1900. The 2! to 8 ft. of overburden 
is removed by contract. The face is 
now from 30 to 40 ft. high and drill- 
ing is done with a 6-in. Loomis 
churn drill. Single-row shots of 
from 6 to 12 holes are being made 
with 14-ft. burden and 17!/-ft. 
spacing between holes. Atlas explo- 
sives are used and detonation is by 
the Rockmaster system with every 
other hole delay. Loading is rather 
light in order to get large rock which 
will keep up the percentage of kiln 
stone. The quarry floor is now being 
lowered another 10 ft., and this is 
being done with a wagon drill. Drill- 
ing for secondary shooting is done 
with Ingersoll-Rand jackhammers 
and Timken detachable bits. Dupont 
40 percent explosive has been used 
but a slower explosive will be tried 
to reduce the percentage of fines. 
The air for the drills and for 
other uses is supplied by an Inger- 
soll-Rand Type XRE-2 air com- 
pressor, rated at 659 c. f. m., which 
is located in the primary crusher 
building. This is driven by a direct- 


The 3'/4-cu. yd. electric shovel loading stone a 


into one of the 10-cu. yd. dump trucks. 


connected 125-hp. G. E. synchro. 7 
nous motor. aa 
Loading of the stone is being done ~ 
with a Bucyrus-Erie 85B electric — 
shovel with a 30-ft. boom and aq 
3%-cu.-yd. dipper and Ward-Leo- 
nard control. The 4,000-v. alternat- 
ing current is converted on the 
shovel to 440 v.d.c. The quarry 
truck fleet consists of two Autocar 
DC 100D trucks with 150-hp. Cum- 
mins diesel engines and 10%-cu. yd. 
welded steel bodies with Heil hoists. 
They are equipped with Goodyear 
rock-type rayon cord tires with 12- 
by 24-in. front and 14-by 24-in. dual 
rears. At the time of the writer’s 
recent visit two of these trucks were 
easily keeping up with requirements 
with a 700-ft. haul one way. A 
Caterpillar D7 tractor equipped 
with a bulldozer cleans up for the 
shovel, maintains the roads, etc. 

At the primary crusher building 
the trucks discharge their loads from 
either side at quarry level onto the. 
5- by 12-ft. Kennedy-Van Saun 
apron feeder. This has a variable- 
speed controller for the 20-hp. G.E. 
slip-ring motor which is connected 
through a Philadelphia reducer and 
gears. The stone thus drops at a 
controlled rate into the 48- by 60-in. 


Kennedy-Van Saun primary jaw 
crusher. This has water-cooled bab- 
bitted bearings and a Trabon pres- 


sure lubricating system. It is driven 
at the rate of 127 r.p.m. through 14- 
strand V-belts by a 200-hp. G.E. 
575-r.p.m. slip-ring motor. 

At present the crusher is set at a 
maximum opening of 834 in. The 
product drops on the 36-in. by 380- 
ft. main belt conveyor (No. 1) which 
extends back under the fender to 
catch any fines which drop through 
it. This inclined belt carries the 
stone to the top of the primary 
screening building, where the con- 
veyor is driven by a 75-hp., 870 
r.p.m. G.E. squirrel cage motor 
through a Foote Bros. reducer and 
gears. This cenveyor has a backstop 
of original design which, though 
noisy, is simple and effective. On the 
shaft is attached a steel disc between 
two plates at flat angles on opposite 
sides which are open in the direction 
of motion. On each side is a 1¥- 
in. steel ball which wedges into place 
whenever there is a backward mo- 
tion, effectively locking the conveyor. 
This is a temporary installation and 
will be replaced as soon as a suitable 
commercial backstop is available. 

The minus 834-in. stone is dis- 
charged from the conveyor on a 
5- by 14-ft. Seco 2-deck screen (No. 
1). Only one deck is now being 
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through a Foote Bros. reducer and 

roller chain. It also has a disc back- 

stop. The stone is discharged on a 

5- by 14-ft. Seco 2-deck screen (No. 

2) equipped with %4- and %-in. 

wire cloth which can be changed to 

suit the demand. 

The. plus %-in. material over the 

bottom deck’ of this screen is dis- 

charged direct to one of four 150- 

ton steel bins. From this it is drawn 

to cars or trucks for shipment or to 

trucks for stockpiling. 

The oversize from this No. 2 

screen (¥-in. plus) is carried on 

an 18-in. by 23-ft. horizontal belt 

conveyor.to a chute feeding into a 
Primary sizing screen which produces 4- to — 3-ft. Symons standard cone crusher. 
83;-in. kiln stone from its top deck. The product of the crusher is re- 

turned to the screen by a 75-ft. 
used, with 4-in.-square perforated center-to-center fully enclosed chain 
plate. The oversize is kiln stone bucket elevator (No. 1). -This is 
which drops, by means of a flap gate, driven by a 15-hp. Robbins & 
into either of two chutes discharging Myers motor through a Foote Bros. 
respectively on 30-in. horizontal belt |= reducer. The crusher is driven by 
conveyors, one 59 and the other 64 a 60-hp., 870-r.p.m. Westinghouse 
ft. long. Each is driven by a 3-hp. _— motor. 
Crocker-Wheeler motor through a The minus 4-in. material through 
Foote Bros. gear reducer. These the bottom deck of the No. 2 screen 
conveyors discharge the stone into can be discharged direct to a bin or Primary jaw crusher, showing bearing lubri- 
the two 400-ton circular steel kiln- diverted ahead of it on an 18-in. by _—“*#ing_and water cooling systems. 
stone storage bins. Under the hop- 18-ft., 9-in. horizontal belt conveyor. 
per of each bin is a Syntron electric This discharges it to a 43Y-ft. cen- _—smill. The same bucket elevator (No. 
vibrating feeder which loads the ters elevator (No. 2), similar to the 2) carries the mill product back to 
stone into 3-cu. yd. rocker cars on other, which feeds to a 5- by 14-ft. the fine screen for resizing. The ham- 
the kiln incline. “The kilns are load- Seco 2-deck screen (No. 3). This mermill is driven by a 100-hp. Louis 
ed only during the day shift, which _fine-sizing screen now has only one _ Allis motor. 
makes it possible to keep the bins deck, with 5-mesh wire cloth. The Over the crusher and feeder is a 
full at all times to keep stone break- = minus 5-mesh meal is discharged to Euclid 20-ton double-girder hand- 
age at a minimum. a third of the four bins. The 5-mesh power crane which operates the 

The minus 4-in. stone dropping to %-in. oversize from this screen (Continued on page 92) 

through the primary screen is car- can go direct to 
ried on a 24-in. by 268-ft. inclined the fourth bin 
belt conveyor (No. 2) to the sec- on an 18-in. by 
ondary screening and crushing build- 2114-ft. horizon- 
ing. This conveyor is driven at the tal belt conveyor 
rate of 200 f.p.m. by a 15-hp., 1750- to an Eagle No. 
rp.m. Robbins & Myers motor 2418 hammer- 


Right: Inside view of primary screening building, showing end of con- 
veyor No. 20 and two kiln stone conveyors. 


Below: The two bucket elevators. The one at the left is feeding to 
fine sizing screens. 
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THE inaguration of the 

first 80-ton-a-day unit of Ce- 

mento Portland Blanco de 

México, S. A., is another 

step forward in the progress 
of the country, in that this plant is 
the first one, which can be called a 
plant, put up in the country for the 
exclusive production of white ce- 
ment. 

(White cement has been produced 
since 1943 by the small, makeshift 
20-ton-a-day plant operated by the 
same company in Tlalnepantla, a 
suburb of Mexico City; it is also 
produced by Cementos Mexicanos, 
S. A., in Monterey, in alternate lots 
with their production of grey ce- 
ment. ) 

In April, 1943, a group of men, 
made up exclusively of Mexicans, 
and headed by Don Arcadio Her- 
nandez, with the valuable support of 
Don Armando Ibanez, initiated the 
production of white cement in a 
makeshift plant in Tlalnepantla, un- 
der the name and trade mark of “La 
Polar,” S. A. Their first venture was 
so successful that early in 1945 they 


organized the company Cemento 
Portland Blanco de México, S. A., 
and the necessary plans were laid 
out and the purchase of machinery 
was initiated. Construction on the 


@ Left: The plant's longest kiln (foreground) 
measures 8 ft. in diameter and 135 ft. in 
length. 


@ Below: General view of Cemento Portland 
Blanco de Mexico, S. A. 
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plant was started during the same 
year, and the plant was finally in- 
augurated on January 30, 1948. 

The plant, laid out by Ings. Al- 
berto Alvarez’ Macias, and Jorge 
Graf, was completely constructed by 
Ing. Alvarez Macias, and is a beauti- 
ful monument of concrete work in 
buildings, silos, etc. The president 
and general manager of the com- 
pany is Arcadio Hernandez, and the 
superintendent is Guillermo Rangel. 
The plant being located on the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, in Esta- 
cion Vito, about 70 kilometers north 
of Mexico City. 

The limestone quarry is located 
about one kilometer from the plant, 
and about 200 meters from the 
crushing unit, from which the 
crushed limestone is transported to 
the plant proper by an aerial tram- 
way approximately 800 meters long. 

The crushing unit consists of a 
No. 6 Allis Chalmers  gyratory 
crusher, followed by a 36- by 24-in. 
roll, giving a ¥/2-in. minus product, 
which is transported to the two 65- 
ton raw lime silos at the head of 
the plant. These silos feed a 16-in 
belt conveyor, which in turn de- 


@From the air, Cemento Portland Blanco 
looks like this. 
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livers material via a 45-ft. bucket 
elevator to a bin ahead of the mills. 
A disk feeder feeds into 3- by 6-ft. 
Krupp mill, whose finished product 
is carried by another 45-ft. bucket 
elevator to a raw mix bin having a 
capacity of 65 metric tons. 

Next the raw mix is fed to a 5-ft. 
by 19-ft. 9%-in. secondary mill, 
whose product is taken by a 4-in. 
Fuller pump to the two ground raw 
mix silos ahead of the kiln. The 
Fuller pump has two electrically- 
operated valves, one for each silo, 


@ At the inauguration ceremony, Governor 
Lic. Vicente Aquirre of Hidalgo, center, and 
Sr. Ar¢adio Hernandez, president of the 
company, watch as Lic. Marco Antonio 
Munoz opens the main switch. 


with pilot lights and alarm. 

The kaolin is brought by the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico from Cel- 
aya, Gto., about 500 kms. northwest 
of Mexico City, and is dumped in 
the kaolin patio. 

Weighing facilities are provided 
before the kaolin is passed through 
a 12- by 14-in. jaw crusher. After 











this reduction the kaolin is trans- 
ported to one of the two 65-ton bins 
ahead of a roatary dryer 32-ft. long 
by 4 ft. in diameter. 


The rotary dryer discharges onto 
an underground belt conveyor, 
which transports the lime to a 38-ft. 
center-to-center bucket elevator. The 
bucket elevator discharges into an 
overhead belt conveyor equipped 
with an automatic tripper for dis- 
tributing the kaolin in the kaolin 
bins, all of which are made of con- 
crete. 


The material is drawn from the 
kaolin bins by manually-operated 
gates at 18-ft. centers onto an un- 
derground belt conveyor, which de- 
livers it to a bucket elevator with a 
59-ft. center; this. takes it into the 
circuit ahead of .the 3- by 6-ft. 
Krupp ball mill. 

The gypsum, from the states of 
Morelos, and Puebla, goes to the 
same crusher as the kaolin; from the 
crusher it is elevated to a bin, from 
which it is drawn by cars and intro- 
duced into the circuit. 

From the silos preceding the kiln, 
the raw mix is fed to the kiln 
through an alloy spout through a 
drum feeder, using the Ward Leon- 
ard System for synchronizing the 
feed to the speed of the kiln. 

The kiln, which is the first of 
three projected units to be put up, 
is 135 ft. long by 8 ft. in diameter. 
The owners calculate that it will 
give them, when in full and satis- 
factory operation, a daily production 
of about 80 tons of white portland 
cement. The combustion system was 
furnished by Staples & Pfeiffer. 

The kiln discharges into a Fuller 
cooler, which in turn discharges into 
an underground drag chain convey- 
or. This takes the clinker to a 45-ft.- 
center-to-center elevator, which ele- 


vates the clinker to an overhead 
clinker drag conveyor above the con- 
crete clinker bins. These bins have 
a storage capacity of approximately 
2000 metric tons. 

The clinker bins discharge by 
manually-operated gates, onto a 16- 
in. underground belt conveyor about 
159 ft. long, which in turn trans- 
ports the clinker via another bucket 
elevator to one of twin bins, each 
having a capacity of 65 tons. 

These bins are equipped with pro- 
portioning feeders which discharge 
into a primary 6- by 6-ft. Allis Chal- 
mers ball mill. The discharge is 
taken up by a 45-ft. bucket ele- 
vator to another 65-ton bin. From 
this bin, the feed goes into a 5-ft.- 
dia. by 22-ft. long finishing mill, 
whose output is taken by a 5-in. 
Fuller-Kinyon pump to two finished 
product silos with a capacity of 500 
tons each. 


From the finished silos the prod- 
uct is taken by a 12-in. screw con- 
veyor to another 5-in. Fuller-Kinyon 
pump, which in turn transports the 
cement to the bin ahead of the bag 
filling machine. The bagging ma- 
chine is a 3-tube St. Regis machine, 
with a capacity of 900 (40 kilo) 
bags per hour. It is located in a 
corner of the cement warehouse, 
which has an area of over 8000 sq. 
ft. and facilities for loading directly 
into railway cars or trucks. 

As the construction of this plant 
was started during World War II 
(early in 1945), practically all of 
the equipment—with the exception 
of the transforming units, Fuller 
cooler, pumps and combustion sys- 
tem—is second-hand and recondi- 
tioned. The other two units which 
the firm expects to put up will, of 


e@ View showing water tank, raw lime silos, 
firing hood of kiln, and one of the finishing 
mills. 


course, be of new equipment. 

As we have said before, all of the 
silo structures, buildings, bins, etc,, 
are the finest example of concrete 
work that may be seen anywhere, 
Adequate laboratories and neat of. 


‘fices in keeping with the category of 


the plant have been built. 

A staff house for the employees 
has all modern comforts and facilj- 
ties. Recreation rooms and a first. 
rate house for the resident superin- 
tendent also have been built. 

The electric power for the plant 
will be furnished by the Mexico 
City Light & Power Co., from their 
Juando plant, Hidalgo, at 20,000 
volts, from which it will be stepped 
down to 440-220, 50 cycles, 3 phase. 

An 8-in. water well about 350 ft. 
deep has been drilled, which will 
furnish water at the rate of 5 liters 
per second for plant and general 
utility purposes. This water is hard, 
and it is contemplated to install a 
softening plant in the near future. 

To facilitate communications with 
their Mexico City office, the officials 
have a 300-watt output radio sta- 
tion. 

Mexico has a reason to be proud 
of its first truly white cement plant; 
and, considering the post-war handi- 
caps under which this project was 
carried out, it is as good an installa- 
tion, and as efficient, as may be 
found anywhere in the world. It is 
significant that all the engineering 
and construction work, as well as 
the very important financing work, 
was done exclusively by Mexicans. 
It is significant that, while up to this 
time most of Mexican capital went 
into real estate investments, there 
is now a feeling that it can do bet- 
ter by itself and the country in in- 
dustrial enterprises. This is indeed 
a turning point in Mexico’s eco- 
nomic policy. 
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Without Benefit of Railroads- 


Local Demand Consumes 


Plant’s Entire Output 


THE crushed stone and 

agricultural limestone plant 

of the Long Rock Co. is 

situated a few miles’ east of 

Princeville, Ill., smack in 
the center of a rich farming belt. 
By virtue of its very location, the 
company easily disposes of the en- 
tire plant output without shipping 
a single ton by rail. During the 
lime-spreading season, when 550 
tons of the plant’s 800-ton daily 
capacity is agstone, 30 independent 
truckers haul away in excess of 80 
truckloads of pulverized stone per 
day. 

in this, as in similar plants where 
the primary market is confined to 
the immediate vicinity, the company 
is dangerously vulnerable to any 
trimming of AAA funds. James 
Long, superintendent of the plant 

also.a partner), with whom we dis- 
cussed this subject recently, gloom- 
ily prophesied that his agstone sales 
would be reduced to a mere trickle 
if there were any appreciable cut- 
back in AAA activities. [Since then, 
Congress has increased and extended 
AAA appropriations. ] 

Construction of the Long Rock 
plant was started in July, 1946, and 
by December of the same year the 
company was selling stone. Today, 
crushed stone and agstone from this 
80-acre quarry site meet any com- 
petition within a 50-mile radius of 
the plant. 

The rock layer, 20 to 30 ft. in 
depth, is covered with only a shallow 
t-ft. layer of overburden which is 


@ Approximately 800 tons of crushed stone are produced every day at the Princeville, Ill,, 


plant of the Long Rock Company. 


stripped by an outside firm on a 
contract basis. 

Because of the rather highly strati- 
fied nature of the deposit, coupled 
with the soft composition of the 
rock, blasting and excavation pre- 
sent few difficulties. Blast holes are 
sunk to an 18-ft. depth (5'/-ft. 
centers), with a Gardner-Denver 
wagon drill. Air is supplied from a 
285-c.f.m. compressor of the same 
make. The company uses Timken 
detachable drill bits (21%-in. starter 
with a 214-in. finisher) which are 
good for nearly 200 ft. without re- 
sharpening. 

Approximately 50 holes are shot 
at one time, blasting loose approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of rock—enough 


@ Right: Note the excellent breakage. Be- 
cause of the peculiar stratification there is 
little need for secondary blasting. 


@ Below: This I!/4-cu. yd. drop loader 
mounted on a crawler is used for loading 
trucks from stockpiles, cleaning up the quarry 
and maintaining roads. 


material to operate the plant for 
three days. No secondary drilling 
or shooting is necessary. 

The quarter-mile haul from the 
quarry to the ‘processing plant is 
made with 4-ton Ford trucks which 
are loaded with a 1¥%4-cu. yd. P&H 
gasoline shovel. The trucks dump 
the stone onto a 3- by 10-ft. apron 
feeder which charges a 24- by 36- 
in. all-welded-frame jaw crusher. 
Crusher discharge is separated on a 
2- by 4-ft. single-deck vibrating 
screen (1!4-in. cloth) and the over- 
size chuted into 30- by 36-in. side- 
feed hammermill. _When the de- 
mand for agstone is heavy, the 
vibrating screen is covered with a 
blank cloth so that all of the stone 
passes through this hammermill. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Rock Dusting in Coal Mines=-a Must 
In Protecting Lives and Property 


F ALL the hazards in coal 
O mining none has _ received 
4 more persistent study than 
that created by dust. Pure, fine, bitu- 
minous coal dust will propagate an 
explosion that has been initiated by 
other means. An explosion can even 
be initiated by coal dust when raised 
in a dense cloud in the presence of 
an igniting agent such as an open 
flame or electric arc. Even very 
damp dust may be raised into sus- 
pension by the heat and violence of 
an explesion already started and 
serve to carry it on through the mine 
workings. These facts have been 
proven time and again by controlled 
experiments by the United States 
Bureau of Mines and by records of 
actual mine explosions such as may 
be found in the files of various state 
mine departments. 

Coal mining is dusty work. Dust 
created in the cutting of the coal, in 
blasting, mechanical loading, trans- 
portation, and by other activities is 
picked up by air currents and car- 
ried to other parts of the mine. It 
settles out of the mine air to form 
a coating on roof, sides and floor. In 
bituminous mines this coating pre- 
sents a distinct hazard, an ever- 
present menace to life and property. 
For, what might have been an igni- 
tion of a small pocket of gas of little 
consequence in itself may by propa- 
gation extend throughout the mine 
workings with devastating effects. A 
roof fall or wreck of a trip of cars 
where there is an accumulation of 
dust may raise the dust into suspen- 
sion and at the same time knock 
down the trolley wire with a re- 
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sulting arc, and thus initiate an ex- 
plosion. 

Sprinkling with water, applica- 
tions of salt, of calcium chloride and 
installations of water sprays are 
used to control and allay dust at 
its source. A wetting agent is often 
used to render water more effective. 
Such measures, however, serve only 
to reduce, not to eliminate, the dust 
carried away and deposited by air 
currents. 

Many past disastrous mine explo- 
sions presumably started from a rel- 
atively small accumulation. of gas 
and might have subsided when the 
gas burned out, had it not been for 
propagation by dust. 

Coal dust fine enough to pass 
through a 20-mesh sieve is the dan- 
gerous size, as determined by experi- 
ments. The admixture of a finely- 
powdered inert dust, such as lime- 
stone or gypsum dust, reduces its 
capacity for propagation and if the 
mixture contains enough inert dust, 
it will not propagate flame. 

Mines are rock-dusted by apply- 
ing a coating of rock dust over the 
coal dust by means of a mechanical 
blower. The amount of rock dust 
necessary for effectiveness is reached 
usually when the coating of rock 
dust is twice as thick as the coating 
of coal dust or when the inert dust 


@ Left: A stationary nozle rock dust dis- 
tributor in operation. 


@ Right: A semi-portable rock dust distri- 
butor at work within a mine. 


comprises two-thirds of the total. In 
case of an explosion the dusts are 
mixed when thrown into suspension 
by the violence and become harm- 
less. 

Rock-dusting was advocated in 
the interest of mine safety before 
the turn of the century. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, upon its organiza- 
tion in 1910, launched a thorough 
study of the effectiveness of rock 
dust and has consistently advocated 
its use. Yet the records of the past 
few years bear witness to the fact 
that its use has not been universally 
adopted. It is natural to conclude 
that those in the industry have not 
all been convinced of its effective- 
ness and necessity. This might have 
been due to resistance set up by 
economic conditions, to the highly 
competitive nature of the industry; 
or to lack of personnel in the var- 
ious agencies for its advocacy. It 
certainly has not been due to lack of 
conviction and earnestness on the 
part of those who advocate safety 
measures. 

Mine conditions vary widely ;.some 
are damp; others dry and dusty. 
Some liberate explosive gas freely, 
while in others there is no noticeable 
liberation. More than 1,000 men 
work in some, in others only a few. 
On account of these varied condi- 
tions it has been difficult to set a 
hard-and-fast rule to differentiate 
between a so-called safe mine and 
an unsafe one. 

Intense competition within the 
industry has not been conducive to 
voluntary adoption of any program, 
either for efficiency or for safety, 
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Photographs by courtesy of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
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that did not guarantee quick returns. 
However, many progressive oper- 
ators have long recognized its ad- 
vantages in protection to life and 
property and have used rock dust 
regularly for years. 

Observation by inspectors has 
shown that even in so-called well 
rock-dusted mines there are sections 
that suffer neglect. Inability to reach 
back entries with the equipmnt pro- 
vided and too long intervals _be- 
tween rock-dusting shifts, especially 
in mechanized mining, are the main 
causes of this condition. In some 
instances, conditions were such that 
an explosion, initiated in a working 
section, could have been propagated 
a considerable distance through back 
entries, possibly resulting in many 
blown-out stopings and serious dis- 
ruption of ventilation which might 
obstruct and delay recovery opera- 
tions. 

In many instances the manage- 
ment evidently dwelt in a sense of 
false security, feeling satisfied that 
its mine was adequately rock-dusted 
because reports showed a sufficient 
quantity of dust used but failed to 
show the improper distribution. 

The West Virginia Department of 
Mines, mindful of these weak points, 
has set up a laboratory with facili- 
ties for rapid analyses of dust sam- 
ples. Three inspectors were as- 
signed to collecting samples of dust 
by a procedure established to gain 
a comprehensive survey of condi- 
tions. 

In non-rock-dusted mines, only a 
few samples are taken to establish if 
the dust is explosive. In rock-dusted 
mines the standard procedure calls 
for only a few representative sam- 
ples on main entries with the greater 
number of samples to be collected 
in working sections and the back 
entries. Since most explosions have 
been initiated in working sections, 
near the faces, it is considered of 
utmost importance to establish a 
protective barrier or well rock-dusted 
area around these sections. After 
samples have been analyzed the in- 
spector makes a report, based on 
the laboratory determinations and 
observed conditions, to the chief of 
the department, who in turn gives 
specific instructions to the manage- 
ment. Correction of conditions gen- 
erally follows immediately, once the 
proper authority is notified. Subse- 
quent reports from the mine deter- 
mine whether a follow-up investiga- 
tion is necessary. .. 

This revamped program was 
started in May, 1947. At the end 
of the year, Operators reported the 
use of 211,961 tons of rock dust in 
1947, an increase of 62.61 percent 
over 1946. Mines producing 90 


92 


percent of deep mine production 
reported the use of rock dust. The 
average amount used was 3.04 
pounds per ton of coal. As a re- 
sult of increased orders, producers 
of rock dust have not always been 
able to give immediate delivery. It 
was necessary to order from neigh- 
boring states; and some mines 
are .obtaining gypsum dust from 
New York. 

Significant requirements for ac- 
ceptable rock dust are as follows: it 
shall be light in color; 60 percent or 
more shall pass a 200-mesh screen; 
it shall contain no more than 5 per- 
cent, preferably 1 percent, of free 
silica. 

Three gas explosions of consid- 
erable force and violence occurred 
in West Virginia in the past twelve 
months. Their effects were arrested 
and localized by rock dust and 
though more than 300 men were in 


these mines and exposed to pos. 
sible injury, no lives were lost. - It 
is doubtful if any would have been 
saved if the mines had not been 
rock-dusted. 

Since there has been’ no signifi- 
cant loss of natural resources result- 
ing from explosions in West Vir- 
ginia, this program is primarily a 
safety and protective measure. 

The proper use of rock dust will 
prevent initiation of a dust explo- 
sion. If an explosion should occur 
from some other cause, it will pre- 
vent its propagation to other parts 
of the mine. Furthermore, it is ef- 
fective in increasing illumination, a 
factor of undetermined but undoubt- 
edly major importance in its effect 
on the accident rate in coal mines, 
Its use is recommended for the pro- 
tection of life and property. There is 
no substitute for rock dust. 





Menke Stone & Lime Co. 
In Continous Operation 


For Over 85 Years 

The Menke Stone & Lime Company 
of Quincy, IIl., is observing the 85th 
anniversary of its founding and paying 
tribute to the memory of its founders who 
developed the business into one of the 
largest handling construction and build- 
ing materials in this section. 

Frederick William Menke came _ to 
America with his parents in 1852. The 
Menke family made its way up the 
Mississippi River to Quincy, where Fred- 
erick learned the trade of stonecutter. 
In 1863 he founded his firm, which is 
today headed by Ralph B. Menke, his 
grandson. 

After the death of Frederick William 
Menke, his three sons, G. W., E. H. and 
F. C. Menke, continued to carry on the 
business until their deaths. In April, 
1941, Ralph B. Menke, now New York 
City, became president of the firm. Other 
officers are Albert Bitter, executive vice- 
president, and E. H. Siebrasse, secretary- 
treasurer. George Holzgrafe is superin- 
tendent of the lime plant. 

Products of the business at present in- 
clude crushed stone, agricultural lime- 
stone, quicklime and hydrated lime. 





Roofing Granules Show 
Production Gain in 1947 

For the fourth consecutive year a 
new production record was established 
by the roofing granule industry in 1947, 
according to reports of producers to the 
Bureau of Mines. Output totaled 1,695,- 
420 short tons, 23 percent more than in 
1946. In response to the high demand 
for roofing for new construction and 
repair of older buildings, the capacity 
of asphalt roofing plants has been ex- 
panded substantially and consequently 
granule requirements have increased. 

Production of artifically colored gran- 
ules iricreased 29 percent, natural 13 
percent, and brick 3 percent. The aver- 
age value of artificially colored granules 


increased from $14.74 in 1946 to $15.79 
in 1947, natural from $7.75 to $8.25, 
and brick from $15.85 to $17.65. 





Supply and Demand 
(From page 85) 

stone hook and handles crusher and 
feeder parts. In each of the two 
screening buildings is a 5-ton Yale 
chain hoist which is used not only for 
handling on the screen floor but 
also for lifting materials 100 ft. from 
ground level to the screen floor. 

The general design for the plant 
was made by the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., which also did the construction 
and the installation of equipment. 
Kelley Island’s engineering depart- 
ment cooperated in the design. All 
the conveyors and bucket elevators 
and some of the drives were sup- 
plied by the Continental Gin Co. 
Construction is concrete and steel 
throughout. Careystone siding and 
roofing is used exclusively. 


Primary sizing screen which produces 4- to 
834-in. kiln stone from its top deck. 
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ll THE GLASS PHASE 
IN CHANGING from the 


amorphous or crystalline to 
the vitreous and glassy stage 
or phase, the clay substances 
become primarily a viscous 
liquid containing certain minerals 
and components in solution and in 
solid suspension. Upon cooling, a 
glass is formed. Glass being a super- 
cooled liquid or solution, it has no 
definite atomic or cellular arrange- 
ment, specific heat, density, coeffi- 
cient of expansion, or melting point. 
These properties and others are de- 
pendent on the chemical composi- 
tion. 

Upon cooling a silicate melt, the 
viscosity increases and if chilling is 
vapid, the necessary time and mobil- 
ity for molecules to arrange them- 
selves in the regular space lattices or 
crystalline order is reduced to the 
point where recrystallization is pre- 
vented completely. Slow recrystal- 
lization can take place, however, 
with time, in rigid glasses but this 
is not within limits of the process 
under discussion. 





Glass Fluid glass begins to 
Formation form with the initial 

liquefaction and soften- 
ing of the lowest temperature melt- 
ing member of the minerals or salts 
contained in the clay or shale. Once 
such minerals begin to melt, no mat- 
ter how insignificant their quantity, 
the liquid phase commences to act 
as a flux or dissolving agent, tending 
to lower the melting point of the 
minerals in contact with it. Low- 
temperature fluxing minerals include 
any salts.of such alkalis as sodium 
and potassium, copper and lead, and 
various borates. Next higher up on 
the melting point scale come the sili- 
cates, aluminum silicates of ‘the 
metals. Of this group, the feldspar 
minerals provide a fluxing action 
which extends over a considerable 
range of temperature. If a clay or a 


_ Shale had a tendency to soften at 


too high a temperature, or too 
quickly at low temperature, the ad- 
dition of ground feldspar would tend 
to reduce these extremes of melting 
behavior. Although potash feldspar 
will begin to melt at- 2138 deg. F., 
dissolving or fluxing action with clay 
or kaolin may commence as low as 
1800 deg. F., and even lower with 
other minerals.~Refractory minerals 
such as lime, magnesium, zinc,..and 
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Mechanics, Techniques and Economics of 
Expanded Clay-Shale Aggregate Production 


various oxides which melt at temper- 
atures above those of clay, will, in 
eutectic combinations with silica and 
other minerals, form low-fusing 
glasses. 


By WOLF G. BAUER 
Seattle, Wash. - 








Clays high in lime have usually a 
short softening range. This is due 
to the low viscosity or high fluidity 
of the lime-silica glasses which tend 
to permeate, soften, and attack the 
clay rapidly, once formed. Mag- 
nesia does not produce such sudden 
fluxing action and is, therefore, a 
safer flux. ' 

Iron minerals hold an intermedi- 
ate position in the fluxing stages. 
Once the ferric iron Fe,O, is re- 
duced to Fe,O, and FeO, its fluxing 
action increases. Table 1 lists a 
small number of compounds and sili- 
cate combinations that may be pres- 
ent at some stage of melting at low 
temperatures, even if only for a very 
short interval. 








Table 1 
1470°F....53% NazOSiO. + 47% SiO. 








1860° ....Feldspar + Kaolin 

1940° ....97% Feldspar + 3% Lime 
1990° ....Na:O0.SiO2 

2030° ....FeO.SiOz 

2050° ....4FeO.3Si0: 

2080° ....3FeO.2SiO. 

| pa .CaO.A1:0;.SiOz 

2138° ....Feldspar (low) 

2174° ....2FeO.A1.0;.2Si0O. 

2192° ....10% CaO + 90% Fe:O; 
2228° ....3Feo.SiO: 

2318° ....2FeO.SiO: 

2336° ....4FeO.SiOz 

Fusion A considerable number of 


Factors factors influence the melt- 

ing behavior of shales and 
clays. The most pertinent ones may 
be listed under the following head- 
ings: composition, density, grain 
size, dispersion, heating rate, heating 
atmosphere. 

1. Composition: The mineralogi- 
cal makeup is frequently of more 
importance than the chemical com- 
position, as the minerals represent 
definite .melting temperatures 
bounded by the crystal outlines, and 
reacting only slowly through initial 


solid diffusion at the interfaces of. 


closest pressure contacts. A low- 
melting alkali may combine to form 
a still lower-melting silicate, but if 
the two minerals are separated by 
crystals of another, no melting or 
fluxing will take place at the first 
low.temperatures. .That is the rea- 








son why clays and shales of similar 
chemical composition are not neces- 
sarily equal in their fusing or bloat- 
ing behavior. 


‘2. Density: Some clays or shales 
have a tight or dense grain structure; 
others are more porous. Drying 
shrinkage of clays may close the 
voids occupied by pore water. If 
sandy clays with non-plastic miner- 
als and grains are dried, this shrink- _ 
age is lessened, and the clay has a 
porous or open structure. If the 
non-plastic grains are refractory, 
this relatively open structure of the 
body may persist into the vitrifica- 
tion or glass-forming period. It 
should be relatively easy to under- 
stand that such a porous clay or shale 
loses its volatiles more readily, and 
that its deformation due to the fluid 
glass lubrication is slower in coming 
about. 


3. Grain Size: The individual 
mineral aggregates and crystals may 
be relatively coarse, or they may be 
so fine as to be indiscernible to the 
naked eye or low-power lens. Gener- 
ally, the finer-sized grains give a 
dencer-fired structure. Since they 
present more reactive contacting sur- 
faces between the fluxing minerals, 
such clays will have a lower vitrifi- 
cation or initial softening tempera- 
ture. ' 


4. Dispersion: The various min- 
erals may be present in clusters or 
groups, or they may be widely and 
uniformly disseminated among each 
other. When intimately mixed, 
melting proceeds more rapidly and 
uniformly, and is conducive to lower 
gas losses in the early glass-forming 
stages. 


5. Heating Rate: The rate of 
heating will have a considerable ef- 
fect on the position of the glass- 
forming range with respect to the 
gas-forming range. Generally it may 
be said that the more rapidly the 
clay is heated to a maximum tem- 
perature, the less glass will have been 
formed, the less gas will have been 
evolved, the fewer the gas reactions, 
and the more gas evolution at the 
entrapment stage of glass formation. 
Beyond a certain optimum rate, how- 
ever, tough, glassy skins may form 
which prevent oxidizing or reducing 
actions from taking place within the 
interior of the mass, and so limit ex- 
pansion. 
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The pyrometric cone scales used 
in the ceramic industry very clearly 
show this effect of heating rate, even 
though these differences are still 
very small compared to the higher 
heating rates prevailing in commer- 
cial kilns for expanded clay produc- 
tion. For the interested reader not 
familiar with these cones, it may be 
pointed out that these are small tri- 
hedral pyramids about three inches 
high, consisting of varying standard- 
ized mixtures of silicates and fluxes 
compounded so that each designated 
cone will soften at a definite tem- 
perature and interval from the next 
series. The temperature is repre- 
sented at the moment the softening 


cone bends or droops, and its sharp 


peak touches the base upon which it 
stands. Table 2 gives some random 
points of bending at the two rates 
of heating. Since rotary kiln heat- 
ing is carried out at more than ten 
times the higher rate shown in Table 
2, it is apparent that some of the 
clay reactions commonly associated 
with certain temperature ranges 
must be extended upward. This 
should be kept in mind throughout 
this discussion. 








Table 2 





Heating Rates 
Cone 
Designation|36° F /Hour|270° F /Hour 


1085°F 
1607 
1922 
01 2030 
2057 
2129 
2300 








Cone 022 
oil 











THE GASEOUS STATE 
Reactions involving gases may 
be grouped as to their origin, i.e., 
volatilization of the mechanical and 
chemical water, sulphur oxide gases, 
and hydrogen, and secondly, inter- 


reaction between atmospheric heat- 


ing gases and minerals and 
intermediate compounds. There are 
also a number of possible reactions 
between volatized and atmospheric 
gases. 

1. Volatilization: A number of 
gases are released from the raw 
material. upon heating. The. initial 
volatilization of pore and _hygro- 
scopic water, chemical water from 
clay, gypsum, iron and other hy- 
drates has little bearing on the later 
stage of bloating. Hydrocarbons 
may also be evolved from the car- 
bonaceous material, as well as 
sulphur from iron sulphides and 
sulphates. 

Much of the sulphur is generally 
removed before the glassy stage is 
reached. Sulphur thus removed be- 
low 1900 deg. F. is derived from- 
the minerals pyrite, marcasite, 
(FeS,), and pyrrhotite (FeS, Fe,S,, 
Fe,,S,.). Pyrite is the most common 
form, decomposing partially to FeS 
and S above 800 deg. F. 

At the higher temperatures, the 


gas radicals such as SO, and CO, 
from the lime and magnesium sul- 
phates and carbonates are dissoci- 
ated. These dissociation temperatures 
depend on the partial pressure of 
the gas in the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Since the surface is always 

a higher temperature than the 
interior of the mineral or particle 
during heating, dissociation prob- 
ably commences at a lower temper- 
ature at the surface because of low 
“back-pressure.” As the calcination 
front recedes to the interior, disso- 
ciation goes on in a near-100 percent 
partial pressure at the higher tem- 
perature, as shown in the table be- 
low: 


2. Heating Gases: Since the 
heating gases contain the complete 
and incomplete products of fuel 
combustion, as well as excess air and 
gases from the clay-shale material, 
many intermediate reactions may 
take place in commercial kilns be- 
tween these gases and between the 
minerals and compounds of the 
charge. Time, temperature, and 
concentration (partial gas pressures) 
all affect the final results. 

The composition of the gases in 
contact with the clay or shale in 
rotary kilns varies considerably from 
the hot discharge end to the cooler 

end. Starting at the low tem- 








MgCoO; Dolomite 
MgCoO; Magnesite 
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t 
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1300°—1560°F. reducing 
+ 2200°F. oxidizing 

+ 1634°F. 
+ 1648°F. 
+ 1370°F. 
+ 1125°F. 














6. Heating Atmosphere: 
chemical composition of the heating 
gases in contact with the clay and 
shale have, in certain instances, some 
influence on the temperature at 
which softening and glass formation 
take place. Thus reducing condi- 
tions may, in one case, produce com- 
pounds of iron which have low melt- 
ing temperatures, or they may cause 
ferrous silicates to be formed which 
are more refractory. Sulphur oxide 
gases will tend to raise the viscosity 
of the silicate glasses, and thereby 
its refractoriness, and the embedding 
of carbon particles in the surface of 
the sticky glass of heat-softened clay 
or shale will also increase apparent 
surface refractoriness. In commer- 
cial practice, the addition of lime- 
stone dust or other refractory 
powder to the kiln atmosphere at 
the softening stage has been found 
to increase the refractoriness of the 
glassy surface, and tended to inhibit 
balling-up action of the clay and 
shale pieces in the kiln to some 
extent. 
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PUMICITE PARTICLE 


FLAKY GLASS WITH AIR 
SPACES BETWEEN CONTACTS 


SOLID GLASS MASS (BEAD) 
THIN GLASS FRINGES, LAYER INDICATIONS 





COMPARISON OF PORE-SPACE STRUCTURES 
(SKETCHES FROM MICROSCOPE LENS FIELD) 
REFLECTED LIGHT - 120 X MAGNIFICATION 


EXPANDED CLAY PARTICLE 


PARTIALLY DISSOLVED CENTERS 
SEPARATED BY CLEAR GLASS 
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perature section, the heating gases 
are composed of inert nitrogen from 
the air; oxygen from uncombined or 
poorly-mixed combustion air as well 
as leakage air; carbon dioxide from 
combustion, carbonate dissociation, 
and reduction of oxides; carbon 
monoxide from incomplete combus- 
tion and partial oxidation of car- 
bonaceous matter; water vapor or 
steam from combustion of hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons in fuel, moisture 
in fuel, chemical water in clay and 
shale, moisture in the combustion 
and leakage air; uncombined hydro- 
gen from fuel; sulphur dioxide and 
trioxide from fuel combustion, and 
from oxidation of sulphides and sul- 
phates; hydrogen sulphide from the 
combination of chemical water with 
sulphur dioxide, as well as uncom- 
bined sulphur; and carbon. Thus it 
can well be understood that the 
equilibrium gas-solid conditions in 
any one kiln and with any one fuel 
and clay or shale must differ wide- 
ly; and therefore only generalized 
possibilities can be presented to ex- 
plain the heat-processing stages as 
they follow. 


lron-Sulphur There is reason to 
Reactions believe and suspect 

that in a majority of 
cases, the iron-silica-sulphur rela- 
tionships and equilibria play a lead- 
ing role in the‘vesiculation of clay 
mixes. The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) sta- 
tion of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
found in their tests of Southern 
clays that, with one exception, all 
clays containing sulphur bloated, 
while those showing no sulphur 
content did not. Furthermore the 
addition of flowers of sulphur or 
pyrite caused 2500-deg. F. non- 
bloating clay to bloat at 2000 to 
2300 deg. F. This is also in line 
with the writer’s: experience in ro- 
tary kiln testing, and bears out what 
the writer has learned from O. 
Jelsma, Dutch engineer, for whom 
he has designed an expanded clay 
aggregate plant in Holland. Mr. 
Jelsma speaks of a Danish operation 
he has visited, in which the sulphate 
waste liquor from pulp mills is 
added to the clay raw material to 
furnish sulphur oxide gases and 
carbon for subsequent glass expan- 
sion. 

Many of the reactions of iron sul- 
phide with the various atmospheric 
heating gases take place at tempera- 
tures preceding the glassy stage. 
However, it is the writer’s belief 
that it is the speed and degree in 
which these reactions are completed 
in the earlier stages which deter- 
mine, to a considerable extent, the 
quantity of gas available for ex- 
panding the glass later. 





Sulphur oxide gases will be par- 
tially absorbed by the minerals in 
the clay, such as iron, alkalies, cal- 
cium and magnesium. At the lower 
temperatures near boiling water, the 
reactions may take place through 
the intermediate water-soluble stage 
by the solution of SO, and SO, to 
form sulphurous and sulphuric acid. 
(Although the heating gases may 
be above 1000 deg. F., moist clay 
or shale may be at or below 212 
deg. F. due to the latent heat of 
vaporization abstraction, thus al- 
lowing some time for the formation 
of acids. This reaction frequently 
accounts for the scumming of clay 
ware in ceramic kilns.) 

The formation of SO,.~-O=SO, 
depends primarily on the tempera- 
ture. The greatest amount of SO, is 
formed between 1112 and 1652 
deg. F., practically no SO,_ being 
formed below 750 deg.1 Although a 
large percentage of the total sulphur 
is given off at the lower temperature, 
only a small amount is re-combined 
and then lost again at the higher 
temperatures. It should be recalled, 
however, that the greater the par- 
tial pressure of SOz and SOs in the 
kiln gases, the slower is the evolu- 
tion of the combined sulphur in the 
clay, and the more is retained for 
the high-temperature release during 
the glassy period for bloating pur- 
poses. 

It would appear from the gas 
analyses made by various investiga- 
tors, that pyrite first decomposes to 
ferrous sulphide under oxidizing 
conditions at temperatures above 
700 deg. F. FeS may then be oxi- 
dized to ferric acid (Fe,O,) and 
ferrous sulphate between 950 and 
1500 deg. F. Pyrite may also decom- 
pose directly to ferrous sulphate 
between 1200 and 1400 deg. F. 
Under reducing conditions, the fer- 
rous and ferric iron sulphates may 
be reduced to ferric oxide, iron 
oxide, and ferrous sulphide. Hewitt 
Wilson speaks of sulpho-silicates, or 
ferrous sulpho-silicates as being 
formed at all temperatures up to 
1300 deg. F.? 


Final The _ dissociation of 
Gas Stage gypsum, or better the 

anhydrous form of gyp- 
sum, Commences at temperatures as 
low as 1300 deg. F. under strong 
reducing conditions. Under normal 
conditions the temperature is above 
2200 deg. F. The SO, thus released 
must be considered as one of the 
bloating gases in clays which soften 
at this temperature. At the glass- 
forming and fluxing temperatures 
M The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, 


Vol. III. McGraw-Hill. 1937. 
we. Clay Technology. McGraw-Hill. 





the evolving sulphur gases also hint 
at the reaction of the calcium and 
iron sulphides and sulphates with 
the silicates, releasing SO, and SO, 
during the dissolving period. 

Reduction of ferric to ferrous 
iron by entrapped carbon from 
within or without the clay particle 
will release oxygen as a bloating gas. 
Very high heating rates, no doubt, 
allow some chemical water to be re- 
tained until the glassy state is 
approached. The same will also 
hold true for the carbonates. High 
heating rates applied to dense clay 
bodies would be conducive to sur- 
face glazing or skin formation that 
may imprison CO, from carbonates 
until interior glass formation re- 
leases the confining clay mass to 
move away from such gas pressure 
areas. Carbon is more reactive to 
oxygen than sulphur; and so, as 
long as much carbon is available, 
the evolution of sulphur oxides can 
be inhibited. 

It seems doubtful to the writer 
that the reducing conditions of the 
kiln atmosphere is primarily one to 
affect the glassy state, and its ex- 
pansion. It would seem that the 
reducing conditions are effective 
primarily in preventing the oxida- 
tion of carbon and sulphur, and the 
evolution’ of CO, from carbonates 
prior to the formation of any 
amount of glass. By acting upon the 
pre-vitrifying period as a potential 
gas-conserving agent, the reducing 
atmosphere tends to control and 
delay gas evolution until the en- 
trapment stage is attained. 


Bleb Whatever the gas, sul- 
Formation phur dioxide, sulphur 
trioxide, steam, carbon 

dioxide, carbon monoxide, en- 
trapped air, oxygen, or products of 
combustion, the actual bleb forma- 
tion is an expansion phenomenon. 
This expansion is due to two fac- 
tors, gas density and glass viscosity. 
Assuming that sufficient gas is being 
released, these two factors are both 
inverse functions of the temperature. 
How much expansion due to tem- 
perature alone may take place? 
Allowing, as an example, for a tem- 
perature range of 200 deg. F. be- 
tween 1950 and 2150 deg. F. (first 
full glass-softening period to point 
of discharge to the air-quenching 
cooler), any gas bubbles formed or 
caught in the glass would expand 


660 
460 





or 1.27 times their size, and 


under constant pressure conditions. 
Since the viscosity of the glass is 
likely to decrease during this heat- 


ing period of the melt, a further 














increase in bleb volume would take 
If the fluidity and tempera- 
ture become too high, agglomera- 
tion, slumping, and finally flowing 
take place, and pore space dimin- 
ishes through collapse and deforma- 
tion of the pore walls. 

How much gas might be required? 
Let us assume that a solid cubic 
foot of expanded clay or «shale 
weighs 65 pounds, the glass having 
a density of 2.7. This would account 
for 0.72 cubic feet expanded void 
space. Five-hundredths of one per- 
cent sulphur yields 0.10 percent 
SO.,, and allowing for gas density 

at 2000 deg. F. bloating tempera- 
ture) of 0.21 of normal density, this 
mew sulphur alone would: account 
for 1.7 cubic feet of bleb volume. 
It can thus be seen that if one-half 
of this gas were lost during vesicula- 
tion, there would -still - remain 
enough to account for the bleb vol- 
ume in the glass under the condi- 
tions given. Five-hundredths of one 
percent of sulphur would be, there- 
fore, _ theoretically" ample. (This 
does not take into account any other 
gases that may co-exist.) 

In order to produce a uniform 
bleb cell structure in the glass, as 
well as strong glass walls of uniform 
optimum thickness, the viscosity of 
the plastic glass must not be too 
high (results in thick glass walls), 
nor too fluid (results in thin, weak 
partition walls, unsealed or con- 
nected pores, and _ uneven-sized 
blebs). This viscosity factor is prob- 
ably of more importance than has 
heretofore been acknowledged, for 
it may well determine the foamed 
glass structure of the finished 
aggregate. — ‘ 

Temperature changes are rather 
rapid in the finishing stages of com- 
mercial operations as the pyroplastic 
clay or shales comes into direct con- 
tact with the heating flames. If the 
expanding glass mass of clay par- 


place. 


ticles cannot. maintain. a rather uni- - 


form’ slow ‘change in viscosity, then 
the even development of small, uni- 
formly-sized blebs. is destroyed. Such 

1 “flux as lime not only produces 
sade and very fluid glasses which 
deform ‘the _ particle 
cause early sticking and _ balling 
tendencies, but the action of lime 
and clay-upon each other between 
1700 and 2200 deg: F. is exothermic 
in nature, and ‘tends‘to further in- 
crease the interior temperature. 
Lime also increases the coefficient of 
expansion .of -the _resulting -glass, 
and may thereby further cracking 
and water absorption when~ cooling 
strams are caused by uneven and 
rapid cooling: 

The glass-forming ‘action ; should 
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shape, and ~ 


proceed in such a way that liquid 
glass permeates and seals the clay 
mass quickly. Upon _ subsequent 
temperature increase, the viscosity, 
rather than becoming less, should 
maintain its optimum value by in- 
creasing its refractory composition 
as the aluminum and silica oxides 
change the glass composition to the 
higher silica ratios. Blebs from 
to 4; inch are generally regarded 
as suitable for lightweight aggregate 
construction material. The lighter 
and less dense material usually has 
considerable void space of much 
smaller and miscroscopic size than 
these more obvious vesicules visible 
to the naked eye. In comparing the 
nature of the pore space of bloated 
clay with that of pumicite in re- 
flected light under the microscope, 
it can be stated that the pumicite 
owes its light weight not so much 
to the visible voids, but rather to 
the flake-like nature of the glass 
which seems oriented much as snow 
that has been partially melted and 
then refrozen. This can be observed 
better by focusing on the edges by 


reflected monochromatic light, than 
by studying thin section. The 
bloated clay, on‘the other hand, has 
its void space more in the shape of 
true bubbles, the glass being neither 
oriented, flaky, nor completely in the 
form of a solution, hence its greater 
strength, higher density, and lower 
absorption. (See Fig. 1, p. 94.) 
Often a clay or shale may contain 
excessive amounts of sulphur or 
carbonaceous material. With such 
clays, the dissociation period may 
be lengthened, or kiln atmospheric 
conditions may be made less reduc- 
ing or more oxidizing. An excess 
or too sudden evolution and expan- 
sion of gas during the pyroplastic 
stage will have a tendency toward 
larger blebs, a condition which in’ 
turn reduces the crushing strength, 
and may increase the absorption of 
the aggregate by allowing the walls 
of the larger pores to be perforated 
with the ruptured small vesicules 
contained in these glassy partitions. 


(Processing fundamentals will come un- 
der discussion in Part III of this series.) 





Without Benefit 

(From page 90) 
The feeder, jaw crusher, and ham- 
mermills were all supplied by the 
Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co. 

Stone from the hammermill and 
the undersize passing through the 
small screen are elevated on a 24-in. 
by 120-ft. Continental Gin belt con- 
veyor to a Seco double-deck vibrat- 
ing screen. The size of the screen 
cloths used on the decks are varied 
frequently, depending upon the type 
of stone most in demand. During 
the agstone-spreading season, the 
Seco screen is bypassed completely 
and the stone is fed by gravity into 
a. -second Gruendler : hammermill 
(centerfeed). In this unit the grates 
are set at %4 in. Four bins, with a 


© Right: A 30- by 36-in. hammermill re- 
ceives the oversize. 


@ Below: A double- deck vibrating screen 
does. the string. 


total capacity of 300 tons, provide 
ample overhead storage space. 


When the bins are full, crushed 
stone is drawn off into trucks and 
stored on the ground. Reclaiming 
is handled with a Drott 1%4-cu. yd. 
bucket loader mounted on an In- 
ternational TD-9 tractor or a 
Barber-Greene stockpiler loader with 
an attached extension conveyor. The 
Drott machine is also a handy piece 
of equipment for maintenancé work. 

All of the plant equipment is run 
by electricity. Power from Central 
Illinois Light Co. lines is stepped 
down from 3300 volts to 440 volts 
by a transformer. 

Partners of the company include 
James Long, Gene Long, and Mark 
Rock. 
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Lubrication of Underground 
Mining Machinery’ 


Part | 





NDER- 
U GROUND 

mining as 
distinguished 
from strip min- 
ing requires the 
driving of a 
shaft, adit or 
slope into the 
ground either 
vertically or on 


The Editor. 





This article, while aimed primarily at operators of coal and metal mines, 
contains much of interest to the operators of nonmetallic mineral mines 
and also, to a lesser extent, to the operators of open quarries and pits. 
We have deleted from the article any information on coal cutters and 
other special equipment not used by nonmetal producers. This article 
also gives no information on power shovels, tractor loaders and trucks, 
which are widely used in nonmetal mines but not in coal and ore mines. 
Other articles in past issues have given full information on the lubrication 
of such equipment for above-ground use which covered practically all 
the problems encountered in the use of such equipment underground. 


ground air 
compres- 
sors, however, 
may be electric, 
steam or inter- 
nal combustion 
engine - driven. 
Air tools are 
lubricated most 
depend- 
ably when the 








an angle ac- 
cording to the lay of the land. Via 
this entrance the coal or ore is re- 
moved and the miners come and go. 
Underground galleries or tunnels 
lead off from the main shaft at vary- 
ing levels according to the location 
of the coal seams or ore veins. 
Mechanized mining is the rule to- 
day, although full mechanization as 
far as mechanical haulage is con- 
cerned depends upon the angle and 
size of the deposits. In the coal 
fields, it is readily applied. Many 
metal deposits, however, run at an- 
gles sufficiently steep and varying 
as to render a full mechanical haul- 
age system too costly compared with 
the amount of ore to be extracted. 
Lubrication has played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
underground mining machinery. 
Petroleum research contributed ma- 
terially by perfecting the -type of 
lubricants required to meet the op- 
erating conditions. Grease research, 
in addition, encouraged the usage of 
better bearing seals and the accept- 
ance of precision bearings. Lubri- 
cating oil research proved that care- 
fully selected additives would give 
extreme pressure properties and im- 
prove the rust prevention and oxida- 
tion-resisting qualities with the re- 
sult that the modern lubricants are 
more durable and able to give better 
protection to the machinery involved. 
Quite naturally, it was necessary 
for the petroleum industry to become 
acquainted with the methods and 
machinery involved in modern min- 
ing; to be aware of the operating 
conditions and the prevailing means 
of lubrication available to meet both 
machine design and operating con- 
ditions. This required cooperative 
work with progressive machinery 
builders and mine operators who 
appreciated the value of lubrication 
as the outstanding. factor in reducing 
the cost of machinery maintenance. 


_ *Reprinted from Lubrication by permis- 
Sion of The Texas Company. 
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Underground mining begins at 
the face of the vein or seam. Here 
the coal or ore must be broken away 
and at the same time broken up into 
sizes convenient for handling. The 
machinery required will depend 
upon the type of material. Anthra- 
cite coal and metal ores are broken 
out from seams by blasting or “cav- 
ing,” after suitable drilling with air 
or electric drills. Bituminous coal is 
mined by cutting, or it can be blasted 
with slow explosive. Then mechan- 
ical loading equipment handles it 
into mine cars. Electric power is 
widely used for operation of me- 
chanical loaders and the electric lo- 
comotives which haul the cars to the 
main shaft haulage system. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Compressed air and electricity 
predominate as power mediums in 
underground mining. The former 
for operating drills, stokers, some 
types of locomotives and other pneu- 
matically operated tools; the latter 
for motor-driven fans, cutters, load- 
ers, blowers, pumps, compressors and 
electric locomotives. 


Air Power In the mine, air power 
is developed through 
electric driven air compressors. Above 


source of air 
supply is located as close to the tools 
as practicable. In this way, possibility 
of rust accumulations within long 
lengths of pipe, and subsequent inter- 
ruption of the functioning of tool 
mechanisms can be reduced. This is 
often accomplished by locating com- 
pressor rooms below ground or by 
use of the mobile type of motor- 
driven mine compressor of low head 
construction which can be readily 
moved through galleries or from one 
level to another with minimum 
change in piping connections. 

Mine compressors are designed to 
exclude dust as far as practicable. 
The working parts of portable ma- 
chines are very frequently provided 
with sheet metal covers. Air filters 
must be used to remove abrasive dust 
from the intake air. This protects 
the compressor parts and tool mech- 
anisms and reduces the possibility 
of accumulation of abrasive or gum- 
my deposits around rings and in the 
air lines. 


Air Compressor Lubrication of air 
Lubrication compressor cylin- 

ders requires an 
oil of very high lubricating ability 
inasmuch as minimum quantities 
must be used. The degree of refine- 





Courtesy of Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Fig. !. The Ingersoll-Rand mine-car compressor. 
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Courtesy of Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Fig. 2. The Worthington Blue Brute self-rotating stoper. The large oil reservoir supplies 


lubrication to all moving parts. 


ment, the tendency to form carbon 
deposits, the volatility and viscosity 
of the oil must all be considered in 
determining the suitability. The oil 
should not be so volatile as to evap- 
orate from the cylinder walls but 
should distill completely from the 
hotter discharge valves in order to 
reduce the possibility of gum forma- 
tions, carbon deposits and mechan- 
ical failure of any part of the sys- 
tem. 

It is impossible to prevent these 
deposits entirely where adverse con- 
ditions prevail, for mineral lubri- 
cating oils, regardless of their base 
or nature, will either evaporate or 
decompose to carbon when exposed 
as a thin film on hot surfaces. On 
the other hand, the extent of this 
decomposition will depend upon the 
length of time the oil is exposed to 
such heat. With oils of the same de- 
eree of refinement, the one which 
remains on the discharge valves the 
longest will form the greatest amount 
of carbon; the ideal oil will leave 
the valves entirely clean and free 
from deposits, especially when it is 
fortified with an additive to prevent 
rust and oxidation. 

Before selecting the oil every effort 
should be made to eliminate any ad- 
verse conditions which are mechan- 
ical and which cannot be corrected 
by lubrication. 


The Effect of Analysis of numer- 
Dust and Dirt ous so-called carbon 

deposits has proved 
them to consist more of dirt than of 
carbon, the whole being held together 
by gummy matter from decomposed 
oil, especially where the latter has 
a wide range of distillation, high 
end point, or too high a viscosity. 
Such an oil will not vaporize clean- 
ly, becoming sticky and collecting 
dirt brought in by the air. The 
longer such an oil remains in the 
compressor, or the greater the vol- 
ume of oil involved, the more car- 
bon-like deposits will ultimately be 
developed with greater possibility of 
compressor trouble. 


Carbonaceous deposits may devel- - 


op in air compressor cylinders in a 
hard mass, or may be produced in 
the form of soft, dry or flaky dust 
and pass out with the air. Carbon 
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will often collect in pockets, elbows, 
or in sharp edges of piping or con- 
nections and become mixed with 
dirt taken in by, the air as well as 
with any oil which may have been 
vaporized in the cylinder and later 
condensed at these points. An ex- 
cess of such deposits may be injurious 
to air-operated equipment. They are 
also detrimental as the tendency will 
be to restrict the air flow unless the 
system is cleaned out at regular in- 
tervals. 


AIR-POWERED DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Lubrication of air-powered drilling 
equipment is effected at the tool it- 
self. So the means of lubricating the 
mine drill and the picking or punch- 
ing machine have been given very 
careful study. The mechanisms 
are complicated, being composed of 
numerous small parts which may 
readily become inoperative is im- 
properly lubricated. The air pro- 
vides an excellent medium for car- 
rying lubricant to certain of these 
parts. This is accomplished by lo- 
cating a suitable lubricating device 
in the air line. 

The cylinders, pistons and rifle 
bars in the reciprocating type of drill 
are lubricated by the air line oiler, 
using an oil of light to medium vis- 
cosity of either straight mineral, 


Courtesy of Gardner-Denver Co. 


Fig. 3. A Gardner-Denver Model S-55 sinker. 


._E.P. or compound nature according 
© to the conditions of operation. 


Gears and crankcase bearings are 
served by a light or semi-fluid lubri- 
cant. As ball and roller bearings are 
widely used on crankshaft and con- 
necting rod assemblies, this lubri- 
cant should be chemically stable and 
capable of protecting these bearings 
dependably. At best, mine drill lu- 
brication is a problem, as the mech- 
anisms operate under thrust, impact 
and sliding conditions which are 
very severe. In view of this, only 
the most carefully selected lubricants 
should be considered, which are fully 
capable of withstanding these ad- 
verse conditions. 


Rust Preven- = The air conditions 
tion and Heat and high humidity 
Resistance which often pre- 

vail in mine oper- 
ations have caused rust prevention 
to be regarded as one of the most 
important characteristics in a drill 
or air tool lubricant. Almost as im- 
portant is “adhesiveness” and “heat” 
resistance” where it becomes neces- 
sary to protect, tool mechanisms such 
as the rifle bar against overheating 
and checking which may be caused 
by lubricant wiping off the closely 
fitted sliding parts. 


Service Water (especially acide 
Conditions mine water) will impose 

a severe duty on any 
mine drill lubricant, however suited 
it may be to the other operating 
requirements, due to the tendency 
water may have to wash off the lubri- 
cating film from wearing surfaces and 
to rust internal working parts when 
the machine is idle for any length 
of time. It is for this reason that 
compound lubricants, i.e., mineral 
oils containing varying percentages 
of animal oil or soap in compound, 
or oils with film strength additives 
are recommended for the lubrication 
of drills and other equipment in 
drilling where water is used to re- 
move cuttings and to eliminate dust. 
Lubricants of this nature emulsify 
with water, by virtue of their fatty 
content, creating an adhesive emul- 
sion which sticks tenaciously to all 
wearing elements and resists the 
washing effects of water and the 
tendency towards rusting. 

In dry drilling cuttings are re- 
moved by air blast. Where rock drills 
are designed to function dry, how- . 
ever, the air should be absolutely 
dry, that is,-as free from moisture 
as “possible. On such equipment’ 
straight mineral lubricants are gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Extreme pressure properties which 
are gained by additives, are benefi- 
cial in a drill lubricant when drilling 
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under severe load conditions. Extra 
protection to the rifle bars and 
other parts results. 


Clean Air ls Foreign matter, such 
Necessary as coal, rock dust or 

water may gain entry 
through careless handling of the drill 
or pick. Some dirt may also be car- 
ried through the drill by the air. it- 
self. Any such foreign matter will 
be detrimental and cause abnormal 
wear. Every attempt is normally 
made to obtain clean, pure air. It is 
not always available, however, de- 
pending upon the location of the 
compressor, the air intakes, whether 
or not air filters are installed, and 
the cleanliness of the air coolers and 
air lines. Futhermore, unless extreme 
care is exercised dirt and abrasive 
material will find its way into air 
and water hoses when disconnected 
or stored. This material is blown into 
the drill when the hose is again 
connected. In addition, particles of 
rubber from the air hose and gaskets 
may find their way into the air pass- 
ages and cylinders, to interfere with 
free operation of the drill mechanism. 
To eliminate such troubles a wire 
strainer of suitable fineness located in 
the inlet pipe is advantageous in re- 
moving much of the above men- 
tioned foreign matter from the air 
prior to contact with tool mechan- 
isms. This strainer should be cleaned 
frequently. 


MINE PUMPS 


Seepage of mine waters into shafts 
and galleries requires the installation 
of large volume pumping units. Mine 
pumps must operate dependably be- 
cause any failure may result in flood- 
ing and subsequent costly overhaul 
and repair of electrical equipment, 
not to speak of loss of production. 
Pump lubrication and maintenance 
therefore, is of vital concern to the 
underground mine operator. 

Mine pumps have 





with air serving as the power me- 
dium. Temperature conditions in the 
valve chest and cylinder or cylinders 
of an air-driven pump, however, are 
not as severe since compressed air in 
expanding to do work cools down 
rapidly in the cylinder. Even so, a 
straight mineral compressor oil of 
around 200 or 300 seconds Saybolt 
Universal Viscosity at 100 degrees 
Fahr. will be suitable. Usually the 
same oil as provided for the mine 
compressors is used. 

The electric-driven mine pump re- 
quires lubrication according to type. 
A direct connected centrifugal pump 
involves only the pump impeller 
shaft and motor bearings. The geared 
reciprocating pump requires lubri- 
cation of crankshaft and connecting 
rod bearings, reduction gearing and 
motor bearings. Bearing lubrica- 
tion is approached according to 
whether the bearings are sleeve-type, 
ring-oiled, or of ball or roller type. 
In the ring-oiled sleeve-type bearing 
the compressor oil can be used. Ball 
or roller bearings, however, generally 
are designed for grease lubrication, 
and require a special ball or roller 
bearing grease capable of affording 
protection against rust, and resisting 
oxidation. 

The pump reduction gears are 
lubricated according to the extent 
to which they are housed. They are 
usually of heavy construction and 


Courtesy of LeRoi-Cleveland 


Fig. 4. Details of the LeRoi-Cleveland PD-24 drifter. 


designed to operate exposed or at 
least only partly guarded, which 
gives no protection to the lubricant. 
The lubricant, therefore, must be 
carefully selected as to its viscosity 
and ability to stick to the teeth. The 
viscosity is based on the operating 
conditions such as the speed, the 
size and type of the gears, the aver- 
age surrounding temperatures and 
the amount of dust or dirt in the air. 
Adhesiveness insures that the lubri- 
cating film will be tenacious and not 
be washed off by water. A special 
gear lubricant of from 500 to 2000 
seconds Saybolt Universal Viscosity 
at 210 degrees Fahr. is. designed 
to meet these conditions. 


FANS AND BLOWERS 


Ventilation is one of the most im- 
portant items in the operation of 
underground mines, especially in the 
coal fields. 

Mine fans are located above or be- 
low ground. Modern practice is to 
drive them by electric motors. Motor 
and fan bearings are comparable 
with the bearings on mine pump mo- 
tors, i.e., sleeve-type, ring-oiled, or 
equipped with ball or roller bearings 
which are usually grease lubricated 
by pressure gun, although some 
larger fans have oil lubricated ball 
or roller bearings. 


(Part II, dealing with mechanical 
haulage, mine locomotives and wire 
rope, will follow in a later issue.) 





been operated by steam, 
but in more recent years 
the compressed _ air- 
driven pump or electric 
motor drive is favored 
with the latter being 
probably the most re- 
liable, flexible, efficient 
and least costly. The lift, 
the extent of seepage 





Courtesy of Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Fig. 5. The Thor Model 75 sinker rock drill. 





and the availability of 
power largely control 
the type of pump and 
method of drive. 

Mine pump lubrica- 
tion must be approached 
according to the type 











of pump and method of 
drive. The air-driven 
pump in design is very 
similar to a steam pump, 








Fig. 6. Sectional details of the Chicago Pneumatic CP-60N Rotodrifter. 
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Courtesy of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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Diesel-Powered. Equipment 
Boosts Producer's Output 


the blue grass region in Ken- 

tucky is extremely rich in lime- 
stone deposits. Because of the abun- 
dance of high-grade rock and the 
heavy post-war demand for stone, 
many quarry men have been attract- 
d to the section. New crushing 
yperations are continually sprouting 
up; some on fresh, undeveloped sites 
ind others in quarries previously 
ibandoned. For the most part these 
plants are small, but by the use of 
up-to-date equipment and modern 
methods the operators turn out 
crushed stone in surprisingly large 
volume. 


Tite area immediately south of 


~ Se 


@ The 34-cu. yd. diesel shovel loading stone 
into one of the diesel-powered dump trucks 
at the Strunk plant. 


Probably no other single factor has 
been more significant in securing 
high production and profitable oper- 
ation of these plants than diesel 
power. Rugged construction and 
heavy pulling power make the mod- 
ern diesel engine particularly suit- 
able for almost any type of tough 


@ Left: A view of the plant from the finished 

product side, showing bins and diesel-driven 

crushers and the electric elevator which gets 

its power from a diesel generator. 

@ Right: Truck discharging stone to the 

diesel-powered jaw crusher and feeder. Main 
conveyor to screens at the left. 


quarry assignment, and quarry work 
is just about as tough a job as any, 
Low operating costs of diesel en- 
gines have put the small plant owner 
in a position to market his products 
at prices comparable to those of the 
largest plants. 


The H. D. Strunk diesel-powered 
rock crushing installation is a char. 
acteristic southern Kentucky stone 
project. Situated 75 miles due south 
of Lexington, near the town of Som: 
erset, the Strunk plant has been op: 
erating for two years. Mr. Strunk 
started out with whatever new or 
used equipment he could lay his 
hands on, and gradually replaced 
his obsolete and less rugged ma- 
chinery. Now that his plant is 
geared to withstand the rigorous 
work, operations are going along at 
peak efficiency. Production is main- 
tained at a consistent level of 1,200 
tons of crusher rock (in various 
sizes) per day. 

In the quarry a 34-cu. yd. diesel- 
powered Koehring shovel, in com- 
bination with two General Motors 
diesel-powered Koehring Dumptors, 
keep a steady flow of rock moving 
to the crushing plant. The Dump- 
tors were purchased last spring to 
replace four 11%-ton gasoline-pow- 
ered trucks. The four trucks had 
been unable to move the material as 
fast as the crusher could take it. 
This, of course, meant many hours 
of unproductive idle time. An- 
other heavy burden with these small 
trucks was fuel and maintenance ex- 
pense. With the two Dumptors, 
plant shut-down time has been prac- 
tically wiped out, while fuel and 
maintenance costs are only a frac- 
tion of what they formerly were. 

The primary unit in the plant 
itself is a Diamond 24- by 36-in. jaw 
crusher, V-belt driven by a 170-hp. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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California Stone Plant’s Output Helps 


Fill Big Post-War Demand 


AMONG the nonmetallic 

minerals, none has more ver- 

satility of use than limestone. 

Aside from the major role 

the material plays in cement 
and lime manufacture and as a con- 
crete aggregate -(accounting for 
about two-thirds of the domestic 
production), a list of the uses to 
which the remaining one-third is put 
is practically endless. Scores upon 
scores of processing and chemical 
industries are absolutely dependent 
upon high-grade limestone as an 
essential raw material for which it 
would be well-nigh impossible to 
use a substitute. 

To help supply a rising demand 
for high-calcium limestone in the 
Los Angeles area, where post-war 
industrialization continues at fever- 
ish rate, a new concern known as 
the Crystal Lime Co. has been 
formed and production started at a 
new plant high in the San Berna- 
dino Mountains. 

The deposit, about 40 acres in 
extent, is located near Wrightwood, 
Calif., at a 5,000 ft. altitude and 
about 90 miles from Los Angeles. 
The stone is almost pure calcium 
carbonate, crystalline in composi- 
tion, and easy to crush. The quarry 
was opened immediately adjacent to 
the plant, so the haul at present is 
only about 120 ft. Ingersoll-Rand 
and Gardner-Dénver wagon: drills 
are used for the blast holes, which 
are loaded with Hercules 40 percent 
dynamite. Small shots are detonated 
every few days to develop a working 
face. A Lorain Y2-cu. yd. shovel 
loads the stone into an International 
10-wheel dump truck by way of a 


@ Right: The !/2-cu. yd. shovel in the quarry 
moving the sloped loading grizzly to a new 
position. 


@ Below: A 150-hp. diesel engine drives 
a 125-kv.a. generator to supply the power 
requirements of the plant. 
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By HARRY F. UTLEY 


@ A general view of the Crystal Lime Company's facilities near Wrightwood, Calif., situated 
in the San Bernardino Mountains, 5,000 ft. above sea level. 


portable sloping grizzly to bypass 
any dirt or fines scraped up by the 
dipper. The floor of the truck also 
serves to bypass dirt, being made up 
of angle-iron bars spaced at 1¥/ in. 

At the plant the truck dumps to a 
210-ton bin, any large pieces being 
broken by a Thor jack-hammer and 
sledged through the 12- by 18-in. 
openings in the rail grizzly above the 
bin. A 36-in. by 5-ft. apron feeder 
puts the’ rock into a Pacific jaw 
crusher set to break at: 21% -in.- The 
crusher product is carried by an in- 
clined belt-conveyor, 120 ft. on cen- 
ters and equipped with 36-in. Good- 


year belting, to a Symons 42-in. by 
12-ft. double-deck screen set above 
the storage bins. Each screen deck 
is divided to make two separations, 
from Y-in. down to minus 20-mesh, 
the throughs passing by chute to the 
four compartments of the steel 
truck-loading bin, each compart- 
ment having a live capacity of 95 
tons. 

Any or all of the screen rejects, 
as desired, may be passed for further 
reduction to a-120-ton bin feeding 
a Gruendler 2X hammermill which 
is in closed circuit, the hammermill 
product being returned to the main 














@ One of the wagon drills drifting a hole in 
the upper quarry face. 


belt by a 24-in. by 40-ft. conveyor. 
The plant is not served by rail- 
road at present so all shipments are 
by truck, going either in bulk or 
bagged. Bags are filled and weighed 
on an Exact Weight “Speed Sack- 


ino’ scale. 


@ Right: 


Equipment is 
powered by 
electricity gen- 
erated at the 
plant by a Mur- 
phy M-66 150- 
hp. diesel en- 
gine which 
drives an Elec- 
tric Machinery 
125-kv.a. gener- 
ator. The power 
plant is housed 
in a separate 
structure. Air 
for -drilling is 
supplied by 
Gardner - Den- 
ver and Inger- 
soll-Rand _ port- 
a b]l e compres- 
sors. 

The new 
plant, largely of 
concrete and 


steel construc- - 


tion, began op- 

erations in Jan- 

uary, 1946. Ul- 
timately it is to be enlarged and 
équipment will be added to permit 
finer grinding with air separation. 
Its initial capacity is about 35 t.p.h. 
From 8 to 20 men are being em- 
ployed, several of them living on the 
premises where there is a well-fur- 
nished bunk-house. 


Initial output went to fill an order 


The hammermill is in closed circuit with the sizing screen; 


it is used for further reduction of any or all rejects. 


@ Below: The jaw crusher, fed by a 36-in. by 5-ft. apron feeder, 


is set to break at 2!/2 in. 


for 1,500 tons of 1%- to 34-in. white — 
roofing granules, and additional 
orders for this class of material are 
on hand. Much of the production 
this year, however, is expected to 
go to the glass, plaster, sugar-refin- 
ing and foundry trades in southesy 


| California. 


The company also expects to 
process a narrow vein of amorphous 
white stone extending across the de- 
posit which is of almost unbelievable 
purity and which will be disposed 
of as a source of medicinal calcium 
to laboratories manufacturing phar- 
maceuticals and drugs.. A recent 
analysis of the amorphous rock by 
Dr. H. J. Warsap of the Blue Dia- 
mond Corp., Los Angeles, revealed 
the following: 


0.20 percent 
0.10 percent 


55.20 percent 
0.20 percent 


Main offices of the Crystal Lime 
Co. are located at 7052 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd. in Hollywood. Leroy 
Glover is president, and Edward M. 
Coffman is secretary-treasurer and 
financial backer of the plant. Carl 
Krohne supervisor of plant construc- 
tion is also general superintendent. 





Phosphate is a river cargo moving 
daily on the upper Mississippi River. A 
reader reports the boat A. H. Truax as 
towing phosphate past Keokuk recently. 
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HAVING classified and il- 
lustrated drying systems ac- 
cording to the relative con- 
tracting and movement of 
solids and heating or drying 
gases in last month’s discussion we 
may now turn to the factors which 
determine the most suitable dryer 
for any particular moist or wet ma- 
terial. ‘The material classification 
given in Part II will be used here 
as a basis for discussion and study. 


COMPACT, COARSE-SIZED 
MATERIAL 


Material Gravel, crushed ]lime- 
Examples stone, dolomite, shale, 
slate, rock aggregate, 
feldspar, gypsum, barite, coal, lig- 
nite, phosphate rock, manganese ore, 
etc., may be given as typical exam- 
ples of minerals and materials re- 
quiring drying in the coarse sizes. 


Moisture Hard material 
Characteristics being generally 

dense and of low 
porosity, seldom contains a large 
amount of pore water. Thus mois- 
ture may range from ¥% to 10 per- 
cent. Complete moisture removal 
is seldom practiced or required. The 
harder and rock-like solids generally 
hold their moisture as surface water 
in wet seasons. When gravel-size 
particles are mixed with finer sizes, 
the surface moisture of the mixture 
may become quite high, due to inter- 
stitial holding or adhesion between 
grains. 


Material Lump or gravel-size 
Movement particles may be cas- 

caded or rolled along 
the heating-drying paths, or trans- 
ported on conveyors during drying. 
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DRYING PROBLEMS IN THE LIME AND ALLIED MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
PART Ill. DRYER APPLICATIONS 


Since such material flows, ‘settles, 
rolls, and slides quite readily by 
gravity, even when wet, no particu- 
lar handling difficulties are involved, 
and a number of various dryers may 
be applied. 


Drying Much of the dry- 
Characteristics ing practice con- 
cerned - with this 
type of material stems from the need 
of subsequent efficient screening or 
grinding. Since the exposed sur- 
faces are not extensive, drying speed 
must be obtained by a combination 
of high air velocity and high tem- 
peratures when these are not detri- 
mental to the material itself. Con- 
vection, as was pointed out and dis- 
cussed in earlier articles of this 
series, plays the important role in 
drying rates with surface. moisture. 
There are materials in this group 
which have a tendency to decrepi- 
tate upon sudden thermal shock, 
and the drying technique may re- 
quire gradual heating-up rates. With 
such heat-sensitive solids it is best 
to depend on vigorous convection 
scrubbing at lower temperatures, 
rather than attempt to speed up dry- 
ing time by high temperatures. When 
further size reduction follows drying, 
such heat-fracturing can be turned 
to advantage in facilitating further 
grinding. 


Material under ‘this 
classification is ideal- 
ly suited to through- 
bed contact dryers of various: kinds. 
Since this coarse sizing creates void 
space for the easy flow of hot gases 
through a bed of the materials. As 
moisture is low and predominantly 
near the surface where convection 
plays the greatest role, such through- 


Dryer 
Application 





bed direct-contact technique can be 
applied very effectively. 

The solid bed up-flow and cross- 
flow dryers, and the louvre type ro- 
tating and vibrating cross-flow’ dry- 
ers would be most efficient. Second 
in choice may be placed the agi- 
tated-bed surface-contact convection- 
dryers such as the counter-flow and 
reversed-flow rotary, combination di- 
rect-indirect rotary, rotating case, 
rabbled .deck, and paddle type. 
Temperature and particle-size dis- 
tribution chiefly influence design 
and adaptability of one over the 
other. When such material is to be 
ground, highest efficiency .is ob- 
tained by simultaneous drying-grind- 
ing in ball, roller, bowl,. hammer, 
and cage mills. In this connection 
it may be of interest that sometimes 
up to one-third and even more of 
the drying heat may be genérated 
and derived from the frictional 
grinding action of the mill. When 
the material is narrowly graded with 
minimum fines, static bed screen belt 
and vibrating screen down-flow can 
be employed in rare instances. 


SAND TO DUST-SIZE LOW- 
MOISTURE MATERIAL 


Material This group includes 
saan ne various sands such as 

concrete, mortar, plas- 
tering, cast stone, stucco, foundry, 
sand-blasting, paper and wheel sand 
abrasives, and glass sands. Many 
nonmetallic minerals such as pumi- 
cite, tripoli, diatomite, mica, marls, 
gypsite, soda ash and various other 
sulphate - hydrate- chloride-carbonate 
salts, unconsolidated crystal agegre- 
gates all.come under this heading, 
being of this sizing.in their natural 
form or after preliminary crushing. 
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Of the latter, any finely crushed or 
screened materials under the clas- 
sification “Compact, Coarse-Sized 
Materials” are included. 


Moisture When using the 
Characteristics general classifica- 

tion of sand to 
dust-size material of low moisture 
content, it should be understood that 
this may embrace practically any 
solid except sticky substances. Thus 
moisture may reside in the porous 
particle itself, or be held extrane- 
ously in the void space between 
solids. 


Material 


Aside from rolling and 
Movement 


sliding, as with . the 
coarser particles, sand 
and powder-size material can be 
cascaded over baffles, dropped 
through or suspended in hot drying 
gases quite readily without causing 
damage by excessive wear on dryer 
parts. The allowable degree of mo- 
tion, impact, and turbulency is gov- 
erned by attrition effects and dust 
losses. Material under this heading 
is well suited to transport in almost 
any conveyor type dryer. 


Drying Due to large 
Characteristics available drying 

surface with 
small-size particles, high rates of 
evaporation are possible with good 
dryer design. Due to these high 
rates, the temperature of the drying 
gases may be allowed to reach high 
levels without unduly overheating 
the solid phase in the short exposure 
time necessary to effect evaporation. 
Here again, convection plays the 
leading role. 


Dryer Through-bed contact 


Application convection dryers are 


limited to those in 
which the bed of solids is well agi- 
tated, thus offering least resistance 
to the hot gas flow. However, they 
offer the highest efficiency, and such 
dryers as the fluid bed cross-flow, 
the louvre type vibrating-rotating- 
inclined, are probably best suited. 
Next in line may be mentioned the 
dispersion (cage mill) dryer, grav- 
ity baffle tower, and any gas-entrain- 
ment types. Practically all rotary 
types can be used. With this mate- 
rial size, the ordinary rotary dryers 
can be baffled and fitted with lifters 
that cause continuous gravity show- 
ering of material through the gases, 
thereby placing the technique into 
the through-bed convection type 
with added gas entrainment in in- 
stances where considerable fines 
make up the sizing. 
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STICKY, HIGH-MOISTURE 
MATERIAL 


Material Only a few materials fall 
Examples into this class, and these 

few are probably best 
represented by certain plastic and 
fat clays, sludges such as calcium hy- 
droxide from acetelyne generation, 
bauxite and clay-containing ores and 
metallurgical slimes and washings 
from dust recovery systems where 
the particles are colloidal and ad- 
hesive. 


Moisture Plastic and sticky 
Characteristics or adhesive sub- 

stances generally 
owe their properties to the colloidal 
particles of plate-like shapes. Thus 
pore size of the massed or con- 
solidated lump is not only extremely 
small, but the tremendous surface 
wetted by thin and tightly adhering 
films of water causes evaporation to 
proceed only: very slow. Moisture 
may vary from 10 to 60 percent 
without approaching the fluid stage, 
although less plastic substances may 
show slumping and deformation or 
flow under pressure at the higher 
water contents. 


Material 


The conveyance of 
Movement 


material under this 
classification is an y- 
thing but a simple problem. Not 
only does the stickiness cause adhe- 
sion to dryer surfaces in the initial 
drying stage, but lumps and particles 
tend to agglomerate and form or 
ball up into still larger masses and 
lumps if free to contact each other 
with impact while still soft and wet. 
Agitation must therefore be accom- 
plished by scraping paddles, knives 
and plows on smooth metal surfaces 
preferably heated to eliminate this 
adhering tendency. Drying effici- 
ency in time and movement can 
only be achieved by expenditure of 
considerable power, applied directly 
toward fragmentation and disin- 
tegration coexistant with drying and 
transport. In some extreme cases, 
water dilution to reach heavy slurry 
or fluid consistency may simplify 
this initial movement of first-stage 
drying in the constant-rate period. 


Drying Both stages of 
Characteristics drying are in- 

volved in evapor- 
ating the shrinkage and lubricating 
water, as well as the adsorbed film 
water around the colloidal particles. 
As explained in earlier discussions, 
the evaporation of the former is a 
function of air or gas velocity and 


vapor pressure, while the latter is 
more dependent on _ temperature 
head as the driving force. 

High temperatures can usually be 
tolerated as the heat of vaporization 
from the large water content will 
keep the material temperature below 
the boiling point of water in the in- 
itial stage. This makes for high 
efficiency from the heat-use stand- 
point. Beyond this first stage, allow- 
able temperature level is dictated 
by the sensitivity of the material. 
Hard, shell-like shrinkage skins may 
form which, if not cracked open by 
impact or by internal shrinkage, will 
slow down evaporation of interior 
pore water. Once these cracks and 
fissures are formed, interior drying 
proceeds from these surfaces. 


Dryer Dryer design is some- 
Application what limited with this 

class of material. If 
the wet and sticky particles are in 
lump form and must be broken up 
to smaller sizes or ground to a dry 
powder, simultaneous drying and 
disintegrating may be accomplished 
in special types of single or multi- 
stage cage or bar mills swept by high- 
temperature gases. This type of in- 
stallation is compact, and if designed 
well, results in a system that is re- 
latively free of the usual handling 
and transporting problems associ- 
ated with sticky substances. Second 
consideration may be given the vari- 
ous designs of parallel-flow rotary 
dryers in which high temperature 
gases contact the wettest incoming 
material. The heating of the metal 
surfaces of the dryer shell—be that 
as an accompanying condition, or 
specially designed and provided for 
with double shell construction— 
makes for a non-adhering surface 
for the sticky lumps. While such. 
heating of metal surfaces in conjunc- 
tion with scrapers and plows will 
facilitate the initial movement, the 
use of breaker rods and tumbling or 
rolling cylinders will break up the 
partially dried lumps for final dry- 
ing. _Indirect-direct heated shell ro- 
tary dryers are often well adapted 
because of the inherent metal heat- 
ing from both sides. 

A little-used technique calls for 
heated rolls which roll out the wet 
and plastic mass into a thin sheet 
which is dried by radiant muffle, or 
by conduction through heated metal, 
later to be crushed up and finish- 
dried by other regular means. This 
two-stage technique requires, how- 
ever, extra power for conditioning 
and rolling the plastic material prior 
to drying. 
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NON-ADHESIVE 
HIGH MOISTURE MATERIALS 


Materials 


In this category are 
Examples 


classified all such sub- 
stances which become 
mealy rather than sticky with in- 
creased water content. Any of the 
sand and dust-size non-plastic ma- 
terials of the second group (Sand 
to Dust-Size Low-Moisture Mate- 
rial) will fall into this classification 
when moisture content ranges above 
10 percent. Thus it covers all ex- 
cept sticky, high-moisture material. 


Moisture The moisture 
Characteristics content may be 
pore or inherent 
water, it may be due to non-absorb- 
ent dense material-holding water 
in the aggregate interspace, or both. 
The water content may be so high 
that storage drainage can be made 
the initial drying phase. In some 
processing of raw materials, wash- 
ing is frequently a preparatory stage 
to drying. The lower the content 
of fine material, the better such 
drainage proceeds. 


Material Troubles occurring in 
Movement feeding and moving 

such _ high - moisture 
substances to and through dry- 
ers are generally those associated 
with the arching, packing, and 
hanging-up tendencies peculiar to 
wet materials. Large feeders and 
bin openings, along with certain bin 
aids like agitators, throat pipes, sus- 
pended chains and plates, pressure 
relief cones, and vibrators all tend 
to inhibit such tendencies. _Agita- 
tion during drying is most important. 


Drying Due to the large 
Characteristics quantity of water 

to be removed 
from these materials, there is a tend- 
ency to use excessive volumes of 
drying gases or air. Poor design, 
in such instances, may create consid- 
erable velocity in the dryer and ex- 
haust ducts, and high dust losses are 
frequently encountered in such op- 
erations. The after-thought of add- 
ing dust collectors to such systems 
is in the nature of a necessary evil, 
not only because cyclone efficiency 
is always limited, but because of 
additional power demands for high 
recovery of fines. With absorbent 
and soft materials, the constant rate 
or surface water drying period is 
lengthened by the pore water or 
falling rate stage; thus counter-cur- 
rent drying is best applied here, 
especially as it provides the higher 
temperatures at the discharge end 


of the dryer for driving out the in- , 


ternal water. 
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Dryer Many different classes 
Application of dryers can be, and 

are being used. Where 
attrition effects are of no import- 
ance, or where these aid in subse- 
quent processing, dispersion dryers 
or drying mills are well suited, espe- 
cially since conditioning of the dryer 
feed with dry returns is seldom nec- 
essary. Rotary dryers using reversed- 
flow hot gases are efficient, especially 
when the material lends itself to 
showering from lifting flights. Time 
of drying may be several times 
longer than that required for mate- 
rial of the first two groups. In view 
of this extra drying time generally 
needed, the louvre or baffle-tower 
types of through-bed showering dry- 
ers do not lend themselves well with- 
out deviating from standard dimen- 
sions and length ratios. Where heat 
generation is not too costly, and time 
of drying or output is a factor, ro- 
tary kiln dryers employing radiant 
heat from combustion gases can be 
applied. Integral or attached cool- 
ers should be employed with this 
type. . 


FLUID-SUSPENDED MATERIALS 


Material 
Examples 


The nonmetallic min- 
erals field presents 
many dewatering and 
drying problems of slimes, slurries, 
and sludges of various water-solid 
ratios. Desanding of clays or mix- 
ture deposits of mico-kaolin-silica, 
carbide sludges, ore slimes, overflow 
concentrates from washing and clas- 
sifying operations, wet grinding of 
pulps, calcium carbonate precipi- 
tates, slurries of raw material grinds 
of cement, refractory dolomite, ex- 
panded clay processes, and those 
from dust recovery systems. 


Moisture Slurries are gen- 
Characteristics era]ly handled 

with a minimum 
water content in order to save on 
fuel and drying time. This mini- 
mum water content depends on sev- 
eral factors, such as ease of holding 
solids in suspension, pumpability, 
and best filtering and dewatering 
consistency. These factors in turn 
depend on the condition of the flock, 
electrolites present, dispersing or 
coagulating salts and acids, and 
quantity of colloidal particles in sus- 
pension. Water content thus may 
vary from 25 percent to over 100 
percent of solids by weight. 


Material 
Movement 


Movement and feed- 
ing of slurries is done 
by gravity, by eleva- 
tors, or by pumps. The dilute sus- 
pensions can often be handled by 
ordinary pumping equipment, while 












more abrasive and concentrated 
slimes and slurries are best put into 
motion by diaphragm pumps. Feed- 
ing is accomplished by bleeding a 
valve-controlled stream from a cir- 
culating system, or by using a vari- 
able speed bucket or lifting wheél. 
In all cases, constant agitation to 
prevent settling in the system is re- 
quired. Whether closed pipes or 
open chutes and launders are em- 
ployed for transport, ample carrying 
velocity of the stream must be pro- 
vided for the largest particles. Back 
eddies and dead or stagnant pockets 
and corners are to be avoided by 
judicious streamlining and elimina- 
tion of abrupt bends, changes in 
cross-sectional areas, and level sec- 
tions. 


Drying Removal of water 
Characteristics from suspensions 

by heat and va- 
porization depends, in the initial 
stages, not on the surface of the 
solids, but rather on the surface ex- 
posed by the water itself. High- 
temperature gases may, therefore, be 
made to contact the water without 
fear of raising solids temperature 
above that of boiling water. 


Dryer Drying may be accom- 
Application plished in one or more 

stages, depending on 
the fuel cost and the physical state 
of the dryed product desired. Thus 
in spray drying, the more or less 
dilute suspensions are atomized in 
such a way as to embed the least 
number of solid particles in each 
droplet of water. Drying is done in 
a matter of seconds, and where high- 
temperature gases (++ 1000 deg. F.) 
are permissible, efficiencies will be 
good. 

Atomizing nozzles, spinning dis- 
persing disks, or impingement plates 
with high-pressure -air jets are de- 
signed to effect the uniform distribu- 
tion of fluid suspensions in the dry- 
ing chamber. Despite the apparent 
good heat utilization, however, the 


' large expenditure of heat to vapor- 


ize the water from such diluted sus- 
pensions makes this method some- 
what questionable from an economic 
viewpoint and in consideration of 
cheap materials in which the profit 
margins are small to begin with. 
Gas- or steam-heated drum dryers 
are often employed for slurry dry- 
ing; however, materials containing 


colloidal and sticky particles are not 


well suited to these dryers‘ because of 
difficulties in scraping the drums 
clean. Unlike spray dryers, how- 
ever, the drums can handle slurries 


of much lower water content, and 
(Continued on page 108) 














Home-Made Dust Reducer & Planned 
Maintenance Prove Production Aids 


@gey LIMESTONE deposits with 
commercial possibilities are 
rare in southern Michigan. 
One of the few deposits now 
being worked is operated by 
the F. G. Cheney Limestone Co., 
located at Bellevue, Michigan, 13 
miles north of Battle Creek. Here 
a deposit of slabby. limestone 15 to 
17 ft. in thickness underlies about 
40 acres of the company property. 
There is only a shallow layer of 
overburden which presents practi- 
cally no removal problem. 

Due to the broken state of the 
stone in the ground, it is unnecessary 
to use explosives in the quarrying 
operation. A Thew-Lorain crawler 
shovel with a 2-cu. yd. Amsco dipper 
loads the limestone chunks directly 
from the working face into one of 
two new Koehring Dumptors. These 
versatile little hauling units require 
no special routes in the quarry, op- 
erating over the broken floor, fully 
loaded, with ease. 

The crushing plant is located ap- 
proximately 1% mile from the work- 
ing face. The Dumptors are driven 
up a short crushed stone ramp, and 
dump at intervals determined by 
the crusher operator into a small 
hopper over a Dixie pan feeder. 
This delivers a measured feed to the 
Dixie 36- by 40-in. Non-Clog ham- 
mermill located directly below. This 
is direct driven by a Caterpillar 
D13000 engine through V-belts. The 


e A load of rock falls into the hopper above 
the pan feeder ahead of the hammermill. 
The crusher operator is housed in the shack. 


@ The F. G. Cheney Limestone Company's crushing plant near Bellevue, Mich. 


hammermill product falls onto a 
150-ft. Austin-Western belt con- 
veyor, which carries it the length 
of the plant and up to the vibrating 
screens located under the roof of 
the tower. Corrugated aluminum 
has been used to roof over both the 
belt conveyor and the tower struc- 
ture. 

The screen itself is a triple-deck 
5- by 14-ft. model, built by the 
Screen Equipment Co. The top 


deck is equipped with 1-in. wire 
cloth, the second deck with 1-in. 
cloth, and the bottom deck with 
3/16-in. mesh. 

Material not passing the 1-in. 
deck is chuted into a surge bin over 
the secondary crusher, a Dixie 36- 
by 40-in. standard hammermill, also 
powered by a Caterpillar diesel 
(D13000) engine through V-belts. 

Minus l1-in., plus 4-in. material 
from the top of the second deck is 
binned and can be used for coarse 
aggregate, or can be diverted to the 
secondary crusher for further pul- 
verization. The same treatment is 
accorded the minus %-in., plus 
3/16-in. material. 

Rock particles passing through 
the lower deck of the screen are 
classed as dust, or agricultural lime- 
stone, and sold from the bin for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The secondary Dixie hammermill 
is in. closed circuit with the 5- by 
14-ft. Seco screen previously men- 
tioned. Hammermill product is de- 
livered to this screen by a 35-ft. 
Austin-Western belt conveyor, which 
discharges onto the main belt half- 
way along its length. 

The bins in this plant were sup- 
plied by Pioneer, although the 
totally-enclosed type structure was 
designed and built by G. W. Croope, 
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one of the partners, out of local ma- 
terials. Mr. Croope feels that the 
enclosure has more than paid for 
itself in preventing fines from blow- 
ing away, in weather protection, 
and in comfort for the workers in 
the plant. This was one of the few 
plants recently visited which was 
operating at capacity without the 
usual tell-tale cloud of dust. 

As viewed in the picture show- 
ing the entire plant, the bins con- 
tain the following material, left to 
right: oversize material for the 
secondary crusher; coarse aggregate; 
road chips; fines, or agricultural 
limestone. 

All three of the finished prod- 
ucts are stockpiled near the plant, 
and company dump trucks, when 
not delivering, are .used for this 
short-run haulage. A Thew-Lorain 
40 works around the stockpiles, 
dressing them, and loading out ma- 
terial when the plant is short, or 
temporarily shut down. Trucks are 
weighed in and out on a 25-ton 
Standard platform scale, whose 
beams are in the office building. 

Mr. Croope finds it necessary to 
resurface the hammers on his Dixie 
hammermills frequently, due to the 
abrasive action of the stone. After 
a long search for a suitable hard 
surfacing rod, he finally settled on 
a P & H product which gives every 
evidence of being perfectly satis- 
factory. The hammers are hard- 
faced every Saturday, using a Gen- 
eral Electric welding machine, and 
the hammers are not removed from 
the machine for this operation. 
This practice saves many man-hours 
of work, for the surfacing operation 
alone consumes eight hours. Mr. 
Croope feels the frequent resurfac- 
ing is more economical than longer 
periods of operation with worn and 
wearing hammers. 

Gauge bars in the mill are of 
manganese steel, and so far three 
sets have been used. 

Power for the various items of 
equipment in the plant, excepting 
the hammermills, is furnished by a 
Caterpillar D8000 motor-generator 
set located beside the machine shop 
near the plant. During the winter 
months the warmed air coming from 
the fan through the radiator of this 
motor is conducted (by a hood and 
tube) into the machine shop to heat 
the building. This novel idea might 
well be used to advantage in many 
other plants. Unquestionably a 


@ Top: The shovel loads a dump-truck at the 
quarry. No blasting is done. 

@ Center: A diesel engine drives the ham- 
mermill. 


© Bottom: Another diesel powers the breaker 
plates, conveyors, feeder table and screen. 
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@ Lime-spreader being loaded for local use. 


large number of B.t.u.’s are now 
being wasted that might well be 
utilized in these days of high-cost 
fuel. The machine shop itself oc- 
cupies an adapted war-surplus 
quonset hut. 

Output of the plant is 80 tons 
of aglime, or 130 tons of ¥%- to 2-in. 
chips daily. Due to the scarcity of 
good deposits in this area, the ag- 
lime manufactured here is hauled 
as far as 70 miles. The market for 
this material includes the cities of 
Battle Creek and Lansing. 


New Leader lime spreaders are 
used extensively in the spreading 
operations around this plant. The 
company cooperates with aglime 
purchasers by keeping a careful 
check on the screen analysis and 
chemical characteristics of their 
product, and this information is 
kept constantly available as a sales 
argument. 





Diesel-Powered Equipment 
(From page 100) 

6-cyl. Series 71 General Motors 
diesel engine. Feed to the crusher 
is from an overhead bin constructed 
with a ramp which permits trucks 
to dump their loads directly into the 
receptacle and be on their way with- 
out waiting. 

A Diamond 40- by 22-in. roll 
crusher takes its power via flat belt 
from a second 6-cyl. G.M. diesel, 
while an International 90-hp. diesel 
operates the hammermill. The 
plant employs two sets of screens: a 
Diamond 4- by 12-ft. double-deck 
shaker screen for large stone up to 
1% in. and a Symons 4- by 16-ft. 
double-deck vibrating screen for the 
smaller variety, including “Ag.” 
Conveyors and screens are all driven 
by electric motors with power sup- 
plied by a 60-kw. General Motors 
diesel-driven generator. Bins for 
finished materials stand adjacent to 


a railroad spur track and are con. © 
structed high enough for cars to be © 
loaded by gravity-fed chutes. About 7 
90 percent of the crushed stone is © 
shipped by rail. A good portion of 7 
this plant’s output is ballast pro. © 
duced for one of the large Southern 7 
railroads. The balance of the pro- 
duction goes to the state for road 
maintenance. 

While a number of rock crushing 
enterprises similar to H. D. Strunk’s* = 
have started up since the war, most 
of them are by no means shoestring 
operations. _In most instances they 
represent large (six figure) invest- 
ments in heavy and expensive equip- 
ment. Then, too, the owners are 
experienced men who have spent 
many years in quarry and stone pro- 
duction work. They are in the game 
to stay. 


The Plant Operator 

(From page 105) 
may dry at lower overall cost for 
that reason. 

It goes without saying that dewa- 
tering ahead of drying is always the 
quickest expedient for lowering fuel 
costs with material in this fluid con- 
dition. 

Next month, the discussion will - 7 
center upon the mechanical features 
and relative efficiencies of the vari- 
ous drying equipment illustrated in 
Part II. 








industrial Chemical Conference 
Program Nearly Completed 

The program of the National Indus- 
trial Chemical Conference is running 
concurrently with the National Chem- 
ical Exposition under the same roof at 
the Chicago Coliseum October 12-16, 
1948, according to Dr. C.-L. Thomas, 
chairman of the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society, sponsor 
of this great international event. 

Dr. Thomas stated that the program 
contains the names of 18 world famous 
speakers who will discuss subjects’ of 
interest for the executive and technical 
personnel of all industry—chemical and 
non-chemical (chemical consuming). 

The National Industrial Chemical 
Conference program is designed to be 
of particular help to non-chemical (chem- 
ical consuming) industry and small busi- 
ness firms. 





18th Power Show to. Exhibit 
Newest Developments in Field 


This year’s Power Show, to be held 
November 29 through December 4 at 
the Grand Central Palace in New York, 
will reveal many ways to help check the 
inflation spiral at one of its numerous 
sources, as exhibitors emphasize equip- 
ment designed for new economies in the 
production, transmission and regulation 
of power. It will be the 18th National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering. 
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Fred Luman and Ruby Green have 
purchased the interest of Shelby Allred 
in their rock crushing company. They 
have installed new machinery to make it 
one of the most modern plants of its 
kind in the vicinity of Kirksville, Mo. 
The firm has the contract to furnish 
crushed rock to Ivan Hayden for ready- 
mixed concrete. 


The Crystal Fluorspar Mining Co., 
Elizabethtown, IIl., and the local un- 
ion agreed upon a new labor contract 
on July 16. The new rate is 90 cents 
an hour above ground; $1.06 an hour 
underground; holiday pay or double 
pay if work is done on a holiday. The 
employees had been on _ strike since 
June 9. 


© Scene at the Yellow Rock mine of the Kentucky Stone Company, Louisville, Ky. Euclid rear- 
dump trucks are used in hauling operations to assure clean load disposal ‘of limestone. Here 
a Bucyrus Erie 10-B shovel loads the limestone into a waiting. truck. 
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Ricuarp N. Coo.mwce, president of 
the Cumberland River Sand Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., and a past president 
of the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation, sailed recently for Europe on 


the S.S: Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Coolidge’s 
firm is well known in the river sand-and- 
gravel industry; he operates the motor 
vessels Dorothy, Jerry, Marjorie and Vir- 
ginia. 
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This sectional view of the down-running 
DAY swing hammer Pulverizer-Crusher 
manufactured by Brooks shows how 
most of the reduction is done before 
the rock reaches the grate bars. 





@ Hundreds of users all over the world report that dollar 
for dollar their DAY Pulverizer-Crusher outlives and out- 


produces other machines of this type because — (1) it’s 


faster — designed to completely shatter man size stone in 


a matter of seconds. . . up to 75 tons per hour capacity, — 


(2) it’s heavier — extra sturdy, massive and compact, and 
yet — (3) it is more readily accessible because of its simple 


design. 


Other advantages include extra take-up holes, 


interchangeable manganese steel side liners, reversible 


swing hammers, reversible screen bars, reversible rotor and 


many other maintenance-saving features. 


. Write for fully illustrated catalog 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


Distributors in all. Principal Cities 


223 DAVENPORT RD. 
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J. R. Tonry has been appointed chief 
chemist at the Portland, Colo., plant of 
the Ideal Cement Company. He has been 
in the cement business for the last ten 
years. 


Rospert KELHER has been promoted 
from the staff of the central research 


J. R. Tonry R. S. Kelher 


laboratory at LaPorte to the position of 
plant chemist at Portland, Colo. Mr. 
Kelher joined Ideal in 1946. The an- 
nouncement of the two appointments 
was made by Cris Dobbins, executive 
vice-president and general manager. 


WarrEN H. Leonarp, former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Riverside Cement Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., has announced his resigna- 
tion from his duties, effective July 14, 
1948. Mr. Leonard had also served as 
a director of the company. 


HERBERT W. Pope has been appointed 
assistant to James H. ACKERMAN, presi- 
dent of the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Company, New York, N. Y. Mr. Pope 
will have his headquarters in New York 
City. 


The Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Com- 
pany announces the 
appointment of 
Leon D. Ho.pEen 
as project engineer. 

Mr. Holden was 
formerly director of 
the Cement, Lime 
and Allied Plants_ 
Division of the 
Vulcan Iron Works. 
He served 18 years 
with Lehigh as a 
design engineer be- 
fore leaving in 1942 to do war work with 
the DuPont Company and the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 


L. D. Holden 


James O. Winston Jr. of Rowles, 
Winston & Co., Houston, Tex., has been 
named a director of the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company. 


C. A. SwicceTT, superintendent of 
the Iola (Kan.) plant of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, will retire 
from his duties on September 1. Mr. 
Swiggett has held this position for the 
last 31 years: He will be succeeded by 
Rosert C. Jones, assistant manager of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) plant. 
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MaynarpD D. Situ, one of the foun- 
ders of the Peerless Cement Corpora- 
tion, died at Port Huron, Mich., on 
July 5 after a brief illness. He was 71 
years of age. 


Sam D. Ronery of the Harris Turner 
Sand Gravel Company, Florence, S. C., 
died on July 5 after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Roney was 41 years of age. 


Bert J. Runyon, aged 58 years, co- 
owner and vice-president of the M. D. 
& R. Stone Co., Albany, Ind., and 
the Muncie Stone and Lime Company, 
Muncie, Ind., died unexpectedly at his 
home in Ridgeville, Ind., on July 7. He 
had been in poor health and suffered a 
heart seizure earlier in the day. 

Mr. Runyon became associated with 
the A. & C. Stone Company near 


Ridgeville, which later was known as 








GILSON 


Mechanical Testing Screen 


ASSURES CONTROL OF YOUR PLANT 
PROCESSES 





8 GILSON FEATURES 
*Makes tests quickly and accurately 
*Two to seven separations simultaneously 
*One machine for the entire size range 
*Screen trays independently removable 
*Trays adjusted to same tare weight 
*Visible separation to refusal 
*Few moving parts to wear out 
*Engineered for long and practical service 
us send you complete information, 


GILSON SCREEN CO. 


BOX 186 MERCER, PA, 
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the Mid-West Stone Corporation. He 
was plant superintendent for this con- 
cern at the time of its sale to the 
France Stone Company. Subsequently 
he and other officials of the firm formed 
the M. D. & R. Stone Company and 
began operations at the present site. A 
few years later the firm purchased the 
Muncie Stone and Lime Company. 


WituraM E. Rocers, president of the 
Arkansas River Sand Company, died on 
June 23 at his home in Tulsa, Okla. 
He was 62 years of age. 


Wittiam G. MENNE, president and 
general manager of the Quincy Sand 
Company, Quincy, IIl., died on July 16 
at a hospital in that city. 

Mr. Menne had been in ill health for 
a year. He learned the sand business 
from his father, who founded the com- 
pany. 








Grorce C. HELLER, a member of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company’s staff 
at Easton, Pa., for 35 years, died in 
Easton Hospital on July 23 at the age 
of 60 years. 




























Frank E. Sauvey, who was associated 
with the Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port for more than 50 years, died on 
July 25 after a heart attack. He was 
74 years of age. 


against t 

Daniev P. Foxey, founder and gen- 
eral manager of the Foley Construction 
Company, Cincinnati, O., died in that 
city on July 18 at the age of 70 years. 
Last year Mr. Foley’s firm built the 
Eden Park viaduct in Cincinnati, which 
was said to be the world’s largest con- 
crete span. 



















Rosert J. Nickots, an employee of 
the Basalt Rock Company’s plant at 
Crescent City, Calif., was fatally in- 
jured in a mishap at the quarry on 
Preston Island. A rock on which he 
was standing slipped, causing the one 
it supported to fall on him. 


DaniEt B. Buscu, 70, one of the 
founders of Mahony & Busch, a Brooklyn 
N. Y., sand and gravel concern, died on 
August 13 at his home in Patchogue, 
L. I. 


ALBERT W. Davis, comptroller and as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States 
Potash Company, died on August 14 in 
a New York City hospital after a pro- 
tracted illness. He was 61 years of age. 









Operation of production machinery in 
the presence of moisture, steam and 
acids has always been a serious prob- 
lem in many processing industries. There 
are a number of LUBRIPLATE lubricants 
that satisfactorily meet these unfavor- 
able operating conditions, thereby 
protecting machine parts against rust 
and corrosion. 
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@ Small Hydraulic Shovel 


Dempster Brothers of Knoxville, Tenn., 
have put on the market their new 
“Dempster Diggster,’ described as “a 
revolutionary advancement in a hydrau- 
lic shovel-loader . . . with unmatched 
serviceability.” Manufacturers claim 
that it is the only small shovel that 
works on a hydraulic crowd-and-hoist 
principle. The Diggster is built to dig 
15 inches under the grade or 15 feet 
above the grade. It can get into tight 
places inaccessible to larger units. 

Special features include finger-tip 
steering (Vickers hydraulic steering), 
variable crowd action at any dipper posi- 
tion, and high-speed mobility. It is 
claimed that the Diggster turns in a 
complete circle in five seconds. 

The heavy-duty dipper, equipped with 
removable, hard-steel teeth, has a %-cu. 
yd. capacity. Axles and bearings are 
Timken-made, and brakes are the hy- 
draulic booster type. 


@ Pulley for Fine Iron 


A new type of magnetic pulley pro- 
duced by the Eriez Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa., is known as the “Puri-Pulley.” 
The unit is non-electric and was devel- 
oped solely to remove fine iron or_ less 
magnetic particles and afford automatic 
separation of ferrous from non-ferrous 
material ranging in size from 10 to 200 
mesh. 

While present magnetic pulleys are 
built to throw a magnetic field out sever- 
al inches (for the removal of ordinary 
tramp iron), the Puri-Pulley’s strength 
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is concentrated in close to the face plate. 
The effective cleaning surface has been 
increased substantially by narrowing the 
air-gaps and increasing the number of 
pole plates. This provides more major 
areas of magnetic concentration. These 


features are said to make the unit highly 
adaptable for removing fines from such 
materials as talcs, powders, chemicals, 
salts, glass sands, ball clays, granulated 
slag, rubber and any other substances re- 
quiring a high degree of purification. 

The effective cleaning range varies, de- 
pending on the size of material being 
processed and the type of separation de- 
sired. Designed for use as a head pulley 
in belt conveying systems, the unit is 
available in 18-in. and 24-in. diameters 
and in belt widths ranging from 12 in. to 
60 in. 


@ New Jaw Crusher 

The new Kue-Ken Simplex crusher, 
manufactured by the Straub Manufac- 
turing Company, 507 Chestnut Street, 
Oakland 7, Calif., again puts into ex- 


AND 4 


ARRY 


ecution the principle of crushing with- 
out rubbing. 

Among features cited by the manv- 
facturers are the following: jaw plate 
life increased five to ten times; contami- 
nation of product and dust reduced; 
power requirements extremely low; 
completely enclosed mechanism in sealed 
and filtered oil bath; pump and splash 
lubrication systems. The pressure switch 
in the oiling system automatically stops 
the crusher if the oil pressure is below 
standard. An overload safety device 
in the pulley protects against tramp iron 
or overloads. 

As a result of balance and superior 
lubrication a high crushing speed is at- 
tained. Smooth-running, vVibration-free 
action “permits operation practically 
without foundations.” The compact de- 
sign and all-steel construction reduce 
space requirement and weight to the 
minimum. 

This crusher is readily adjusted for 
products of various sizes without the 
mechanism. A range of 17 sizes is main- 
tained. 


Wire screens in various sizes are produced 
by Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics & Iron Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. This firm also makes 
conveyors, steel floor gratings, wire guards, 
wire cloth and related equipment. 
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MOTOR CONTROL CENTER 


Self-enclosed interchangeable 
units give you... 
MORE COMPACT ARRANGEMENT 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY 





Schenectady 5,W.Y. 

Thanks . . . Ud like to have your publication 
GEA-4979 on the new G-E Motor Control Center. Will yeu 
please address it to me as follows: 
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LIGHTWEIGHT HAY DITE 
Another Job For Deister 
















































Carter-Waters Corporation’s new hay- 
dite plant at New Market, Mo. 


One of Carter-Waters’ Deister Screens. 


Two double-deck Deister ‘Vibrating Screens are handling the 
entire sizing job at The Carter-Waters Corporation’s new hay- 
dite plant at New Market, Mo. Daily production of this crit- 
ically-needed, light weight aggregate amounts to 320 to 360 
cubic yards per day. 


The Deister Screens—4’ x 12’ and 4’ x 8’—are operated in 
series and produce four sizes of haydite, ranging from dust to 
14-inch top. 


The opposed elliptical throw and positive high speed of Deister 
Vibrating Screens enable them to do a faster, more accurate 
sizing job on any type of aggregate—light or heavy. 


No matter what your plant produces, Deister Screens will 
assure you reliable, efficient performance day after day .. . 
month after month. 









DEISTER MACHINE CO. 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
















@ Welding Shield 

A new lightweight, 
seamless welding 
hand shield has been 
announced by Amer- 
ican Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, 
Mass. Recommended 
on operations where 
a welding helmet is 
not practical and on 
tack welding and set- 
up work, the small, 
compact shield is en- 
tirely seamless, made 
in one piece from special fibre. The steel 
welding glass holder of the shield is in- 
sulated and rivetless. The fibre handle is 
5% in. long and is securely riveted to the 
body. Without glass, the entire shield 
weighs only 11 ounces. The new 
welding hand shield is available with 
standard Noviweld or Filterweld glass 
plates, which insure eye protection 
against welding hazards. 





@ Flame Machining Process 
Fast replacement of worn cast iron or 
cast steel sprockets and gears is now 
possible through a _ new, cost-saving 
method of flame machining, announced 
by the Cogmatic Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sprockets are flame-machined from 
steel plate in as little time as 5 minutes 





for a 12-in. sprocket. Other cutting 
times vary, depending upon the diameter, 
thickness, and characteristics of the metal. 

A ¥%-hp. motor with a variable speed 
control moves all parts. As each tooth 
is cut, four gradual accelerations and 
decelerations in amplitudes of 4 to 1 
are required. When cutting as many 
as 14 teeth per minute, 56 speed varia- 
tions are necessary. A speedometer is 
used to indicate the speed variations 
as they occur. This speed is controlled by 
means of an auxiliary cam which is s0 
designed that the summations of circular 
and radial speed are constant. Through 
combinations of cams, changes in the 
position of pantograph legs, and _ sub- 
stitution of various standard-size driving 
gears, more than 5,000 types and sizes 
of -sprockets and gears can be flame- 
machined to accuracy in pitch, concen- 
tricity and contour. 

The set-up time takes but a few 
moments in readying the machine for 
cutting operations, and easy change- 
over may be made for cutting different 
sizes. 
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@ Spreader Transporter 


Easy, safe and fast loading and trans- 
portation of heavy stone or chip spreader 
boxes is provided by this “Safe-Easy 
Transporter” on which 9- to 12-ft. boxes 
can be trailed at full speed behind any 
light .pick-up truck. The serious traffic 
hazard created by transporting boxes 


crosswise of the road is eliminated as well 
as the dangerous work of loading heavy 
spreaders on trucks. 

Only one man is needed to place the 
transporter over a spreader box. The 
front end of the box bolts to the rigid 
drawbar for traveling. The unit is 69 
inches wide, hub to hub. No extra is 
needed when transporting spreaders on 
streets or heavily-traveled highways. The 
Highway Special Equipment Company, 
2040 Wilson Road, Hilliards, O. 


@ Blast Hole Drill 


Model 51, a crawler-mounted blast hole 
drill, has recently been added to the 
Keystone line of portable and traction 
well drilling machinery. The steel frame 
of this new unit is of both riveted and 
welded fabrication. It has a long, quick 
drilling stroke, with four adjustments 
for length on the crank to give actual 
strokes from 2314- to 34-in. The double- 
beam and two-pitman spudding crank 
movement results in the delivery of 55 
to 60 drill strokes per minute. 

The derrick is of the all-steel, elec- 
tric welded, telescoping type, with power 
raiser and pantagraph tool guide. Shock 
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Ii’s NAYLOR Light-weight PIPE 
and NAYLOR Wedge-Lock Couplings 


Here’s the ideal combination for. permanent or 
temporary lines in mining service—a light-weight 
pipe that can be used for either high or low pres- 
sure, plus a remarkably simple and positive cou- 


pling that saves time, work and money in pipe line 


installation. No other light-weight pipe provides 


the practical and economical advantages of this 


Naylor combination. 





STORAGE: HANDLING 


OF COKE, LIMESTONE 
AND OTHER MATERIALS 


HE job is for a large 
linoleum company and the name on the sign is one that has been 
associated with storage and handling facilities for both solids 
and liquids since 1914... already adding up to an experience 
of some 35 years in this highly specialized field. 


There’s a lot of “know how” that Nicholson Engineers and Con- 
structors can bring to your problem of storage-handling . . . a 
lot in the way of sound planning, appropriate design and ad- 
vanced economical methods of construction. Your inquiry will 
be given prompt attention. 


If your plans are only in 
the initial formative stage, 


Construction costs are not 
coming down! 


BUILD NOW 


send for our new IIlustra- 
tive Brochure. 


NICHOLSON co 


ee a ASS 


TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





absorption is provided by the patented 
Keystone crown-sheave cushion. The stee] 
crawler belts are 9 ft. 10 in. long by 13 
in. wide, insuring ample ground-bearing 
area for movement over soft ground. In. 
dependent control of crawlers gives the 
maximum degree of maneuverability. Key. 
stone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


@ Permanent Magnetic Pulley 


Designed for use as either head-end 
or idler pulley, the Homer Permanent 
Magnetic Pulley offers efficient protection 
maximum degree of maneuverability, 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa, 


ruggedly constructed of cast aluminum 
and steel and is available in standard di- 
ameters from 12 to 24 in., with belt 
widths ranging from 12 to 60 in. The 
pulley will handle burden depths from 
2% to 5 in., depending on the type of 
material being handled. The field ‘of the 
magnet reaches out through the material 
being conveyed, pulling ferrous metal 
pieces down against the belt and holding 
them securely until the belt passes around 
the pulley and beyond the magnetic field, 
where they are automatically discharged. 
Ample ventilation is provided to dissi- 
pate heat resulting from belt slippage 
or friction. The Homer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Lima, O. 


@ Air Powered Drill 


The new Ingersoll-Rand air-powered 
drill, the “Boom-Jumbo,” features booms 
which can be raised or lowered at the 
touch of a lever. It was designed for 
high-speed. driving of drifts, crosscuts, 
and tunnels, and is reportedly capable of 
working in an opening with a height up 
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te 9 feet and with a width varying be- 
tween 5 and 14 feet. Because of their 
strongly-braced truss construction, the 
lightweight booms possess great strength 
and rigidity. All controls are located on 
the front end of the booms. The air 
motors which raise or lower the booms 
insure a positive screw drive. The booms 
are locked into position and cannot creep 
or settle during the drilling operation. 
Three screw-driven adjustable-length 
ceiling jacks mounted on the car of the 
jumbo serve to hold it in place when 
drilling is being done. These jacks fold 
back onto supports when the jumbo is 
to be moved. The booms are also swung 
back and lowered onto their supports 
on the car. This makes the jumbo into a 
small, compact, easily-moved unit. The 
jumbo car is built of heavy-gauge steel 
and is completely welded throughout. It 
is equipped with tool boxes at both the 
front and back, and generous space has 
been provided for the storage of detach- 
able bits. Drill steel is carried in the 
hollow portion of the frame above the 
wheels. Drills used on the Boom Jumbo 
are equipped with long feeds for the 
handling of long drill steel. Ingersoll- 
Rand, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


@ Head-Rest Safety Goggle 


A new head-rest safety goggle which 
offers exceptional comfort, convenience 
and protection for gas welders, burners, 
cutters, brazers and furnace men has been 





announced by the American Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Mass. Based on 
a new spring mechanism, the goggle 
can be instantly thrown into “ off- 
guard” position. 

The Duraweld Coverglass goggle that 
comes with the new development protects 
eyes against injurious light radiation, 
glare, flying sparks and scale. It may be 
worn directly over the eyes or personal 
prescription glasses. The fibre head- 
gear fits comfortably and is adjusted 
to any head size by a nut turning on a 
right- and left-hand threaded stud. 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


@ Insulating Material 


“Terratex”, General Electric’s new in- 
sulating material, it is claimed, will not 
burn at any temperature. It is made 
of asbestos and a mineral binder, such 
as clay. A modified paper-making ma- 
chine produces Terratex in sheets thin- 
ner than the diameter of a human hair. 
The material has been employed to in- 
Sulate arc-welding and power trans- 
formers in limited tests. 
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Get Prompt 


Deliveries 
on SECO 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


Get ready for increased 
Production with a SECO! 


The picture above shows the flow of Seco Vibrating Screens to pro- 
ducers. Since moving into our new factory, we've tripled production. 
Now, we are making prompt deliveries on single, double, triple, three and 
one-half deck Seco models. No more long waits. 


You'll want the advantages of Seco’s fully controlled true circular 
action on your screening job. Thousands of operators on all types of 
screening jobs attest to Seco’s ability to deliver greater tonnages, to give 
smoother performance and longer service. 


OVER 250 MODELS]—There’s a right Seco for screening every type of 
material from sand to rip rap. Write, wire (Dept. L) or phone your re- 
quirements today for prompt delivery. Our Buffalo phone number is 
Taylor 0455. 


Have You Written for Your Copy of 
“A Guide to Better Screening” 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
‘PRODUCERS OF VIBRATING SCREENS EXCLUSIVELY 
Buffalo 21, New York 
tin Canoda: United Steel Corp., itd., Torente 
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Khe GHT TO START WITH! 


J-M INDUSTRIAL FRICTION MATERIALS 


are specified by most manufacturers of 
earth-moving equipment. 


J-M says “stop” and “go” to more tonnage than any 
other friction materials because the trained buyers of lead- 
ing machinery manufacturers know that J-M quality results 
in longer service and better performance. 


Kia TO STAY WITH! 


Replace with J-M INDUSTRIAL FRICTION 
MATERIALS and get better braking 


performance always. 


Stay with J-M and you’re sure of long service, high braking 
efficiency and economical operation. Exceptionally durable, 
mechanically strong, J-M Friction Materials withstand faster 
speeds, heavier loads, harder shocks and higher tempera- 
tures. J-M Friction Materials scour the braking surface 
without scoring it—are easy to wear in, hard to wear out. 
See your J-M Friction Material distributor or write Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 











@ Wedge Wire Screens 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Md., now offers wedge wire 
screens to mining, manufacturing and 


processing plants using such equipment 
for washing, dewatering, classifying or 
for any other purpose. Made under the 
patents of the British Wedge Wire Com- 
pany, Ltd., the new Cambridge product 
will be sold under the name of ‘“‘Cambri- 
Wedge.” The desired number of wedge 
wires are fastened together with cross rods 
which are then riveted or welded at the 
ends to produce a rigid screen. Longi- 
tudinal rigidity is obtained from the 
strength of the wedge wire itself. 

Cambri-Wedge wire screens can be 
fabricated in any length or width re- 
quired and from a wide range of metals 
or alloys, including stainless steel. The 
primary advantage cited for Cambri- 
Wedge wire screens is greater freedom 
from clogging. Since the smallest open- 
ing between wires is at the top of ad- 
jacent wires, or at the carrying surface, 
any particle of material small enough to 
drop through the opening must necessari- 
ly fall all the way through instead of 
lodging between the walls. 

Two types of surfaces are available— 
the flat surface, made from flat-topped 
wires which form a smooth unbroken 
surface, and “riffle surface” wires. Such 
a surface presents an irregular formation 
which aids greatly in removing water 
content from materials processed on the 
screen. 


@ General Purpose Truck 

A light-weight, but extremely rugged 
general-purpose hand truck is now 
available from General Scientific Equip- 
ment Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
According to the manufacturer, the out- 
standing feature of this hand truck is 
the set of two chime hooks for locking 
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barrels and kegs of different heights 
securely in position. The truck is 
balanced so that most of the load is 
carried on the wheels, making it easy 
to use and handle. 

It is regularly furnished with hollow- 
center, puncture-proof cushion tires with 
jug base and Durex self-lubricating 
bearings. Where acid- and oil-resistant 
wheels are needed, the truck can be 
equipped with aluminum wheels. 


@ New Payloaders 

The Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 
ville, Ill., has announced important im- 
provements in its Model HA 1'%-cu. ft. 
Payloader and its Model ML 1%-cu. 
yd. Payloader. The chief improvement 





consists of the addition of hydraulic 
bucket control as standard equipment. 
This control dumps and closes the bucket 
by hydraulic power. The bucket can be 
dumped gradually or abruptly as desired 
by fingertip control and can be closed 
immediately by the same control. 
Advantages of this feature are ease and 


speed of operation because the bucket 


need not be grounded and dragged to 
close it; also trucks or other vehicles are 
relieved of load-dumping shock, wear and 
tear. Portions of the bucket load can be 
deposited in two or more places. 


@ Air Flow Calculator 


Engineers, maintenance men and others 
who are called upon to calculate final 
pipe diameters, air volumes, static loss 
and other air flow fiures can get the 
right answers quickly with a Norblo Air 
Flow Calculator. The Norblo Air Flow 
Calculator is of the monogram type, ar- 
ranged circularly and using both sides for 
calculations. The diameter is 6 inches. 
A very small portion of the calculator can 
be used to figure out the size of Norblo 
dust collectors (centrifugal, automatic 
or standard bag types) for a specific 
c.f.m. with either 2 to 1 or 3 to 1 free 
cloth area. 
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HARDINGE EQUIPMENT 


WEIGHING AND 
MIXING 


CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDERS 
DISC FEEDERS 


CONICAL MILLS 

TUBE MILLS 

COMPARTMENT MILLS 
THERMOMILLS 

AIR CLASSIFIERS 
COUNTER-CURRENT CLASSIFIERS 
HYDRO-CLASSIFIERS 

“ELECTRIC EAR"* 


RAW MATERIAL 
GRINDING AND 


CLASSIFYING 
(WET OR DRY) 


SLURRY AGITATION . 
Ly 10) ea VE SCAL LCE THICKENERS 
(WET PROCESS) - 


RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY DRYERS 


DRYING 


RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY KILNS 


BURNING 


RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY 
COOLERS 


COOLING 


CONSTANT WEIGHT FEEDERS 


ADDING RETARDER 


CONICAL MILLS 

TUBE MILLS 

AIR CLASSIFIERS 
COMPARTMENT MILLS 
“ELECTRIC EAR"* 


CLINKER GRINDING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch St. Main Office and Works 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. - 205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 11—24 California St. - 200 Bay St.—TORONTO 1 
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What tm to do about 


RECOVERY ¥ 




























Dollars to doughnuts 


your attitude on dust collection and recovery is "Show me!" Because the 





Buell van Tongeren high-efficiency cyclone is so different its promise of better 






service on your job is important. First, only the van Tongeren System has the 
“Shave-off", which is the pay-off in achieving high fractional efficiencies. 
Second, each Buell unit is engineered to the job for which it is to be built. 
Third, size, shape and proportion give it not only a decided efficiency advan- 
tage but an assured freedom from plugging which is most important. The 
facts are marshalled for easy reading in a new 32 page catalog. Write to: 


Buell Engineering Company, 12 Cedar Street, Suite 5000, New York 5, N. Y. 








Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 
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The use of both sides and the 6-inch 
diameter of the calculator permits the 
use of large clear, easily read scales. The 
calculator will be sent free to anyone who 
has use for it, if request is made directly 
to the Northern Blower Company, 6409 
Barberton Avenue, Cleveland 2, O., on 
the business letterhead of the writer’s 
company. 


@ Small-Sized Dust Collectors 

A line of small, portable, self-contained 
dust collectors, with air capacities rang- 
ing from 550 to 1,350 cubic feet of air 
per minute has been announced by 


Parsons Engineering Corporation, Cleve- 
land, O. Marketed under the trade- 
name of “Gem,” these new units are 
available in four sizes and designed to be 
set close to the source of dust by merely 
attaching a pipe or a flexible tube to the 
collector inlet. 

Gem dust collectors are said to be ap- 
plicable for filtering and collecting prac- 
tically all types of industrial dust such 
as silica, talc, feldspar, cement, etc. High 
efficiency of the units reportedly prevents 
heat loss by returning the filtered air to 
the room. Incorporating many features 
found only in larger dust collecting equip- 
ment, this completely packaged Parsons 
product is recommended specifically for 
use where no central dust collecting sys- 
tem is available and where the air 
volume for the proper handling of a dust 
problem is relatively small. 





Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, O., 
has opened a new branch office in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

J. R. Powell has been appointed branch 
manager. He will be assisted by R. T. 
Cathey. 
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@ Synchronous Generator 


A new line of general purpose 
“Tri-Clad” high-speed = synchronous 
motors and generators in “900 series” 
frame sizes, has been announced by the 
Large Motors and Generators Divisions 
of the General Electric Company. The 
new motors are available in standard 
ratings from 20 to 1,000 hp. at 60-cycle 
speeds of 514 to 1800 r.p.m., in either 
two-phase or three-phase types. Gener- 





ators are available in ratings from 12% 
to 1250 kv.a. Of drip-proof construc- 
tion, the motors incorporate the usual 
Tri-Clad features. Direct-connected and 
belt-driven exciters are available for all 
ratings. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, 'N. 'Y. 


@ Economical Engine 


Newest of the Le Roi Company en- 
gines is the H-540, a V-8, valve-in-head 
unit providing extreme flexibility with 
speeds up to 1800 r.p.m. Designed to meet 
high speed requirements, the new H-540 
engine provides smooth power throughout 
the speed range with conservatively rated 
horsepowers up to 135. 

The H-540 runs on gasoline, butane or 
natural gas, a feature common to all Le 
Roi engines. This fuel adaptability pro- 
vides low consumption based on fuel 
availability and lower operating costs. 





The valve-in-head design simplifies main- 
tenance by providing greater accessibility. 

Features incorporated in the new Le 
Roi H-540 engine are removable, wet- 
type cylinder sleeves; extra-heavy, coun- 
terweighted crankshaft; unit construction 
of crankcase and cylinder block; water- 
cooled manifolds; full-pressure lubrica- 
tions; gear-driven water pumps; modern 
campground aluminum pistons; and push- 
button electric starting. Le Roi Company, 
1706 S. 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis- 


consin. 
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Increase tonnage... 


Save time... 
Reduce costs... 


with U°S°S LORAIN ROLLED PLATE LININGS 


A* the mill superintendents who 
are using U-S-S Lorain Rolled 
Plate Linings. They’ll tell you how 
these linings set new grinding rec- 
ords . . . how they substantially in- 
crease tonnage output and reduce 
cost per ton ground . . . how they 
stay on the job after other type 
linings are discarded in severe grind 
by simply replacing lifting bars at 
partial lining cost. 

These modern linings can be 
worn well beyond the point where 
cast linings would fail. Installation 
and maintenance problems are sim- 
plified as individual plates and lift- 
ing bars are made true to section 
and size and are interchangeable. 

This superior plate lining is avail- 
able in the diameter, length and 
thickness best suited to your oper- 


ating conditions. It will produce 
better results, more economically, 
no matter what you grind. For spe- 
cific answers to your grinding prob- 
lems, we shall be glad to supply the 
names of grinding mill manufac- 
turers who distribute U-S-S Lorain 
Rolled Plate Linings. 


Need grinding balls? 
Then get LORAIN! 


Forged from new steel, U-S-S 
Lorain Grinding Balls are accu- 
rately heat-treated to obtain hard- 
ness of maximum penetration com- 
bined with toughness to resist 
breakage. Standard sizes are avail- 
able from %” to 5” in diameter. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL oor COMPANY, NEW YORK 
9 
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facturer of Thor portable power tools, 


Clarence W. Hays, for 31 years as- 
sociated with the Stroh Process Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and re- 
cently the firm’s secretary and sales 
manager, died recently. He was 73 
years of age: 


George H. Carden and T. G. Smith 
have been named manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Baltimore district office and 
resident representative at Beaumont, Tex., 


$5 gif 


Neil C. Hurley, 78, chairman ‘of the ee John D. Hurley, in 1922 in the expan- respectively. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company sion of the pneumatic tool concern. 
of Chicago, died of a heart seizure at ‘his became president of the company in 
home in River Forest, Ill., on Augugt3.+-_ 1933*and ‘chairman in.1944. Independ- 
Mr. Hurley joined his brother, the late 2eiit" Pneumatic Tool Co. is the manu- 


He Mr. Carden, who had been Washing- 
ton district office sales representative 
since 1943, started with Allis-Chalmers 
in 1930. Mr. Smith was formerly sales 
representative in the company’s New Or- 


t $3 
wet e _, leans office. 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son., Inc., have 
completed the construction of a new steel 
service plant in the San Francisco Bay 
area. The plant is in Emeryville, Calif. 
The location is particularly favorable for 
quick truck deliveries to the whole Bay 
area. 


Wayne D. Dukette, formerly manager 
of the Ryerson steel service plant in Cin- 
cinnati, O., is manager of the new San 
Francisco plant. Ray C. Page, formerly 
an assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany’s plant in Chicago, is sales manager. 


The appointment of John K. Dolan as 
sales representative in the Chicago dis- 
trict office has been announced by Marion 
Power Shovel Company of Marion, O. 
This district covers northern and central 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin, eastern and 
central Iowa and southwestern Michigan. 


MANUFACTURING CO. . The establishment of a Central District 
Sener, Ce sales office in Milwaukee has been an- 
nounced by John M. Dolan, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Le Roi 
Company, 1706 So. 68th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Norman M. Sedgwick has been ap- 


pointed manager of the new district, 
which embraces Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Ontario 


and Manitoba: 


from the belt that carries this name Mervyn W. Martin has been ap- 


pointed sales representative in California 
: : : . . and Nevada, according to an announce- 
Yes, expect big things in production and operating econ- ment by Marion Power Shovel Company 
omy... TRANSMISSION BELTS that deliver maximum of Marion, O. For the last two years, 
by é r Mr. Martin has been manager of the 
orsepower and give long trouble-free operation... shovel and crane division of Shaw Sales 
CONVEYOR BELTS that carry big tonnage at a low belt and Service Company of Los Angeles 
; : A Marion Power Shovel Company distrib- 

cost per ton and give long unfailing service. utor in that area. 


Buy “CINCINNATI” for the best in belting today. American Brake Shoe Company an- 


nounces the appointment of Raymond 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. ientagnen. We ties sank 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO the Brake Shoe Company in 1940 as an 
assistant foundry metallurgist for the 
American Manganese Steel Division. He 
Cl X cl N N ATI CO N Vv Ze)? o E LTS became chief metallurgist in charge of 

metallurgical research and the com- 


pany’s experimental foundry in 1945. 
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Link-Belt Company has announced 
plans for the construction of a modern 
new plant on a 10-acre plot of ground 
in the 5100 block of Wayside Drive in 
Houston, Tex. Included in the project 
will be a one-story, all-steel factory 
building with three bays, and a _ two- 
story office section of masonry construc- 
tion. The plant proper will include a mod- 
ern machine shop, structural steel shop 
and large warehousing facilities. 


Milton C. Carlson has been named 
to the post of assistant sales manager for 
the Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Carlson has successively held 
Signode positions‘ as representative with 
headquarters in Davenport, Ia., district 
sales manager at St. Louis, Mo., and in 
1943 was advanced to Chicago district 
sales manager. 


Marion Power Shovel Company has 
announced the appointment of Paul Fen- 
wick as manager of the company’s New 
York sales office. Mr. Fenwick’s duties 
will include export sales, as well as domes- 
tic sales in the New York area. 


Reuben H. Brown has announced his 
retirement as manager of the New Orleans 
plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., effective 
July 1. He will continue with the com- 
pany for several years more as special 
representative. He will be succeeded as 
manager at New Orleans by H. J. 
Wehrenbrecht, who has been assistant 
manager there since 1943. Mr. Brown 
has been associated with Bemis for 48 
years. 


D. R. Anderson, who is well known 
to construction equipment owners and 
operators as service manager of The 


Euclid Road Machinery Company in- 


Cleveland, O., has been appointed man- 
ager of the branch office of the company 
in Hibbing, Minn. Mr. Anderson joined 
Euclid in 1935 and has been service 
manager for the last eight years. 

J. M. Fairbanks has been appointed 
service manager to fill the position for- 
merly held by D. R. Anderson. 


First place in the 1948 Red Cross 
Cover Contest for industrial publica- 
tions was awarded to The Celotexer, 
employee magazine of The Celotex Cor- 
poration. Halt Green is editor of the 
magazine and Robert O. Brightman the 
designing artist. 


The appointment of Charles W. Mack- 
ett to the newly stablished position of 
manager of sales operations for the Hew- 
itt Rubber Division, Hewitt-Robbins, “Inc., 
has been announced by J. H. Hayden, 
vice-president. Mr. Mackett was for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the 
division which manufacturers mechanical 
rubber goods, including hose and con- 
veyor belting, at one of the Hewitt-Rob- 
ins Buffalo plants. 
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Here's a Husky Bucket Loader 
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that isn't Musclebound 









Model P-10 
Loads 3 to 4 yards a 
minute 


A NELSON HEAVY-DUTY is a powerful loader with flexibility 
and ease-of-handling that is real news in a machine so 
solidly built for rough, steady going. 

Working in yard or pit, scooping up windrows on high- 
ways, biting into firm materials in stripping and mining, 
a Nelson loader—for all its brawn—responds sensitively 
and surely to operator’s touch. 


Toothed spiral feeder that picks before it shovels. . . 
hydraulic hoist . .. Timken bearings . . . Twin Disc clutches 
... hardened bucket chains . . . four-speed transmission . . . 
quick, easy steering. With features like these, the big Nelson 
combines stamina‘and ease-of-handling to a new high degree. 
It’s rugged without being musclebound. 


Use a Nelson for quicker, more economical loading. 
Available with wheel or crawler mounting. Before you buy, 
see a Nelson perform. Write for details and prices. 


ELSO N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, INC. 


CLIFTON, N. J. © Truck Loaders Since 1917 


PULVERIZERS 


Have you investigated our new 


BRADLEY HERCULES MILL? 


Unquestionably the last word in 
Economy and Simplicity. 








(Send for New Catalog No. 59) 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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@ Left: The new general offices and works of 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. are situated in the 
Elston-Central Industrial District at 5200-5300 
W. Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. Now 
operating in its modern, new plant, Arm- 
strong has over 170,000 square feet of man- 
ufacturing space. 














Davey Compressor Co. announces the 
appointment of Evans Machinery & 
Equipment Co., Philadelphia, to a class 
“A” dealership. The Evans sales terri- 
tory will include the following on an ex- 
clusive basis: Pennsylvania counties of 
Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, Delaware 
and Philadelphia. New Jersey counties 
of Burlington, Ocean, Camden, Glou- 
cester, Atlantic, Salem, Cumberland and 
Cape May. 

In addition the new dealer will oper- 
ate in this territory on a non-exclusive 
basis: Pennsylvania counties of Tioga, 
Bradford, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyo- 
ming, Lackawanna, Pike, Montour, North- 
umberland, Columbia, Schuylkill, Lu- 
zerne and Carbon; Delafare, Newcastle 
County. 





















































Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment of Ambrose T. Plunkett, vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Sales Corporation, 
subsidiary of St Regis Paper Company, 
effective July 1. 

Mr. Plunkett has been associated with 
St. Regis, and its subsidiary, the Tag- 
gart Corp., for the past 33 years. He 
was honored by his associates at a lunch- 
eon given by Roy K. Ferguson, St. Regis 
president. 



































Raymond K. Collick has been named 
parts merchandising manager of the De- 
troit Diesel Engine Division, General 
Motors Corporation. Mr. Collick came to 
Detroit Diesel from Chevrolet as an 


“POWER KING” TRANSMISSION BELTING has all | engineering draftsman in 1937. In his 


the strength, grip and durability necessary to maintain steady | ew ssignment he will report directly to 


‘ ° ohn Ball, parts manager of Detroit 
power to your primary or intermediate crushers... Raw edge i. 4 . 


construction, with edges especially treated to keep moisture out. 
Friction between plies contains skims of pure rubber to provide Dale D. Spoor has been appointed 


cians 4 ; sales promotion manager of Air Reduc- 
greater flexibility and prevent “bootlegging”. Available in all | tion sales Comany of New York City. 


widths up to 48”, in 33 oz. and 35 oz. silver duck. Can be made | Russell S. Schmidt succeeds Mr. Spoor 
endless when required. as dealer sales manager. As sales promo- 
tion manager Mr. Spoor’s duties will in- 
clude the supervision of a sales training 


Traditionally BETTER BELTING program, and the establishment of sales 


promotion programs for the various Airco 
“POWER KING” is custom-built, to insure sales districts throughout the country. 


the best possible service in specific applica- Robert H. Fox, who has been with 
tions, and to give full effect of the tradi- | Six Wheels, Inc., for the past seven 
years in the capacity of sales engineer, 
has now formed his own company, to be 
Goodall belting famous. Our nearest branch known as the Robert H. Fox Company, 
will promptly furnish complete information | with offices at 14730 Vanowen Boulevard, 
2 oe Van Nuys, Calif. 

ee This company will specialize in the 

engineering and sales of special off-the- 

highway trucks, cranes, shovels and crane 

carriages. It will also represent several 


GOODALL RUBBER CO., INC. Eastern manufacturers in the Western 


THE GOODALL-WHITEHEAD COMPANIES Kal 
MILLS and EXPORT DIVISION, TRENTON, N. J.— ESTABLISHED 1870 Appointment of A. William McGraw 


Branches: Philadelphia » New York * Boston « Pittsburgh * Chicago « St. Paul + Los Angeles | *S ——- Power cag sneer <a 
San Francisco « Seattle « Salt Lake City * Houston + Distributors in Other Principal Cities SCESASIVE IN SOCTIONS CC Btlesoutl, See 


is) and Kentucky has been announced. 
RTL. aaa 
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L. M. Horton has been appointed 
factory representative for the Noble 
Company, Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Horton was with the Hawaiian 
Constructors and U.S.E.D. on Christmas 
Island, Canton Island, the Fiji Islands, 
New Caledonia, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands; Henry J. Kaiser; and the Canol 
Project. He also served in the Arthy 
Signal Corps during World War II. 


A new sales office headed by Neely J. 
Leake has been established in Cleveland 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in order to afford 
better service to customers in northern 
Ohio. Mr. Leake is assisted by Robert C. 
Thomas, a sales representative, and Miss 
Dorothea Haggerty, who is the Cleveland 
office manager. 


C. W. Akin, until recently sales man- 
ager of the Bemis Paper Bag Co. plant 
at St. Helens, Ore., has been transferred 
to the St. Louis general sales office of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., where he will as- 
sume new duties coordinating multiwall 
paper bag sales throughout the company. 


Honor Certificates Awarded 
In N.L.A. Safety Competition 


Companies eligible for certificates of 
honor as winners in the National Lime 
Association Safety Competition for 1947 
were announced at the 30th annual 
meeting of the N.L.A. in Hot Springs, 
Va. Awards were as follows: 

Group Al—Lime operations with both 
quarry and calcining plant working 100,- 
000 or more man-hours during the year, 
the York (Pa.) plant of the National 
Gypsum Company and the Thomasville 
(Pa.) plant of The J. E. Baker Com- 
pany. 

Group A2—Lime operations with both 
quarry and calcining plant working less 
than 100,000 man-hours during the year, 
the Thomaston (Me.) plant of the Law- 
rence Portland Cement Company and 
the Linnville (Va.) plant of the South- 
ern Lime and Stone Works. 

Group B—Lime operations with both 
underground mine and calcining plant, 
the Bellefonte (Pa.) plant of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Company, working 362,- 
869 man-hours. 

Group C—Lime calcining plants with- 
out associated quarry or mine, the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) plant of Nyotex Chemicals, 
Inc. 

According to the report issued by 
the association at the end of 1947, man- 
hours increased for the year and while 
accidents decreased slightly, as reflected 
in a frequency rate of only 31.062, as 
compared with 34.203 in 1946, they were 
more severe. There were four fatalities. 

The initial enrollment in the 1947 
competition was 42, with 4 new par- 
ticipants and 37 reporting to the monthly 
service for the entire year. Interest 
in safety efforts in the lime industry has 
grown slowly but steadily. Officers of 
N.L.A. urge all lime manufacturers -not 
identified with this work to investigate 
its merits for themselves. 
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There are a number of 
important, time-saving and money- 
making features built into every 
Osgood unit—complete Air Con- 
trol of basic motions; an Air Cush- 
ion Clutch that provides top speed 
almost instantly, without lag, with- 
out grab or jerk; adjustable Hook 
Rollers, operating on the underside 
of the rotating gear to keep the 
upper body stabilized on the 


FOR 
PROFITABLE 


PERFORMANCE 
AND 


ECONOMY OF 
OPERATION 






crawler truck frame . . . fewer 
wearing parts, greater accessibility 
of machinery, larger diameter 
power-operated frictions, and 
many similar advancements. 

Look to Osgood for cranes, 
shovels, draglines, backhoes, and 
pile drivers that will give you more 
work every day, better perform- 
ance, easier operation, longer life, 


larger profits! 


POWER SHOVELS « CRANES © DRAGLINES ¢ CLAMSHELLS + BACKHOES © PILE DRIVERS 


“QSG00D°a¢6 


MARION 


Wf w GENERAL co. 


EXCAVATOR 
onto 


DIESEL, GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWERED x TO 2% CU. YD.° CRAWLERS & MOBILCRANES 














MERRICK 


Feedoweight 


delivers any bulk material at a 
preset rate per hour. It auto- 
matically weighs, totals and 
records the amount of material 
fed. It also correctly propor- 
tions two or more materials in 
batch or continuous propor- 
tioning. 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. 


188 Autumn Street 





Passaic, New Jersey 
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WE WILL LET YOU WRITE 
YOUR OWN GUARANTEE 


THAT YOU'LL NEVER WEAR 

OUT a "Tell-Tale" Centrifugal 

Sand and Gravel Pump Shell! 
(Patented) 


HERE'S HOW AND WHY— 


A length of flax packing is clamped be- 
tween the halves of the split "Tell-Tale" 
Pump Shell to form an air-tight joint be- 
tween the Shell and its Renewable Inner 
Lining. 


When the abrasive action of the sand and 
gravel, or other materials being pumped, 
finally cuts thru the tough Shell Liner, (and 
a few minutes later thru the flax packing) 
air will be sucked into the nearest port hole 
in the Shell. (What appears in the picture 
above to be a spray of water spurting out 
of the Shell is the artist's conception of air 
being sucked into it.) This causes the pump 
to lose its prime and immediately stop 
pumping materials. It also serves as a warn- 
ing to the operator that the Shell Liner has 
worn out. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE DETAILS; STATE 
SIZE PUMP INTERESTED IN AND REQUEST 
BULLETIN "P" ON AMERICA'S HIGHEST 
PRODUCTION PUMP. 


PEKOR IRON WORKS 


DRAWER 909 


Columbus Georgia 
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Must Record Deed 


According to a recent higher court a 
land owner who fails to record his deed 
cannot recover damages from a company 
which innocently takes sand and gravel 
from the land. 

For example, in Hosier v. Great Notch 
Corporation, 57 Atl. (2d) 38, one Hosie? 
sued the Great Notch Corporation for 
$25,000 damages claiming that the cor- 
poration had excavated sand, stone, soil 
and gravel from Hosier’s land without 
permission. 

During the trial the testimony showed 
that Hosier actually held a deed to the 
land on which the corporation had ex- 
cavated. However, the deed was not 
recorded. 

In holding the Great Notch Corpora- 
tion not liable the higher court said that 
taking sand, gravel, etc., from land 
whose deed was unrecorded did not con- 
stitute any wrong to an innocent person, 
or corporation, who had no knowledge 
that Hosier owned the land. 


Within Scope of Employment 


It is well known that an employee in- 
jured while acting “within the scope of 
his employment” may receive compen- 
sation under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Generally speaking, an 
employee injured in a fight, not con- 
nected with his regular work, with a 
fellow employee cannot recover compen- 
sation. But if he was injured while 
doing his regular work, he is within the 
scope of the employment and can re- 
cover compensation. 

For instance, in Kenny v. Esslinger, 
55 Atl. (2d) 554, it was shown that a 
man named Kenny was employed as a 
truck maintenance man in the garage. 
One day Kenny “kidded” a Mr. Burgoon 
about the number of employees Burgoon 
permitted to drink beer. In about five 
minutes Kenny returned to the garage 
to put some tools on a bench and he 
was struck by Burgoon. Kenny fell to 
the floor and sustained severe injuries. 
He sued to recover compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
In allowing compensation the higher 
court said: 

“The accident occurred after the al- 
tercation as claimant (Kenny) was walk- 
ing across the garage floor to put some 
tools on the bench.” 

Hence, this court held that since 
Kenny was injured while taking tools 
to his bench, he was performing work 
within the scope of his authority when 
he was struck and injured by a fellow 
employee. 


Investigate First 


Before purchasing real estate it is 
advisable for operators of nonmetallic 
plants to investigate the law and know 
that municipal permits for the intended 
improvements will be issued. 

For example, in Elder v. May of City, 
57 Atl. (2d) 653, it was shown that a 
company purchased a lot, and then ap- 
plied for a “curb cut” for delivery. The 
commissioner of public works of the 
city denied the application on the ground 
that the driveway would enhance danger 
to the public. The company appealed 
to the higher court, which refused to 
award the permit saying: 

“The commissioner was under no ob- 
ligation to grant him a curb cut for a 
driveway.” 

Law of Fraud 

According to a recent higher court a 
purchaser can recover damages from a 
seller of sand and gravel equipment for 
fraud if he proves, following: (a) that 
the seller made false representations be- 


ECONOMY! 


. . . A word more important today 





than ever before. 


And your best bet to economize now 


is with a UNIVERSAL! 


Higher productive efficiency on diffi- 
cult sizing jobs . . . at a reasonable 
price and with lower maintenance 
costs. 


Type “MR” 
42" x 96" 
Double-deck 


Write today for Catalog #107 
on Screens and Screening. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN 


RACING ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
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fore or at the time of the sale; (b) that 
when the false representations were made 
the seller knew that the representations 
were false; (c) that the false representa- 
tions were made by the seller with the 
intention that the purchaser should rely 
thereon; (d) that the purchaser was jus- 
tified in relying on the false representa- 
tations; (e) that the false representations 
caused the purchaser to be damaged. 
Otherwise a seller is not liable for fraud. 

For illustration, in Gerbig v. Numrich, 
77 N. E. (2d) 290, the testimony showed 
facts, as follows: A prospective. purchaser 
of a used motor truck was informed by 
the seller that it was more than six.years 
old, had been in a fire. and.had’ been 
repaired. Also, it was purchased. after 
the purchaser had inspected; it.’: 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court refused to hold that the seller had 
practiced fraud on the purchaser an# 
said: 

“It appears that the plaintiff (pur- 
chaser) purchased an automobile which. 
she knew was six years. old and had 
been in a fire. The evidence in this case 
wholly fails to sustain the claims <f 
fraud and misrepresentation.” 


Trespasser Injured 


Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that a property owner owes a trespasser 
no duty to protect him against an injury. 

For example, in Nimetz v. Shell Com- 
pany, 74 Fed. Supp. 1, it was shown 
that a trespasser fell into a pit. He 
sued the owner of the property for dam- 
ages. In holding the latter not liable, 
the higher court said: 

“He (property owner) is under no 
obligation to barricade his property, or 
to incur the expense of employing some- 
one to watch the place and exclude tres- 
passers. In the instant case, the plain- 
tiff did not come as a prospective cus- 
tomer.” 


Fails to Repair Truck 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: If garage employee carelessly or 
negligently repairs a motor truck, is the 
garage owner liable for injuries caused 
by the defective repairs? 

In Moody v. Martin Motor Company, 
46 S. E. (2d) 197, the testimony showed 
facts, as follows: A company’s motor 
truck was badly in need of repairs of 
the steering gear, the radiator, and the 
brakes. The regular driver of the truck 
took it to the Martin Motor Company 
to be repaired. After the repairs were 
made the driver was seriously injured 
when the drag link became separated 
from the steering arm on the truck, 
causing the truck to swerve off the high- 
way and plunge down an embankment. 
The injured driver sued the Martin Mo- 
tor Company for damages, alleging that 
the motor company employee’s négligence 
in failing properly to repair the steering 
apparatus caused his injuries. 

The lower court refused to hold the 
motor company liable, but the -higher 
court reversed the verdict. 

Also, see Law of Torts, Vol.- II, p. 
1039, 368, where it stated: 

“One who lends an automobile to a 
friend and who fails to disclose a de- 
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fect, of which he himself knows and 
which he should recognize as making it 
unreasonably dangerous for use, is sub- 
ject to liability not only to his friend 
but also to any one whom his friend 
permits to drive the car or chooses to 
receive in it as passenger or guest.” 


Employee Secretly Owns 
Station 

An employee owes his undivided serv- 
ice and loyalty to his employer. Hence, 
any contract is. void which an employee 
makes for .his employer, and earns a 
secret . profit. 

In Sands v. Eagle Company, Inc., 188 
Pac. (2d). 782, it was shown that an 
employee earned a secret profit on busi- 
ness transacted for his employer. 

The higher court held that the em- 


ployee must return this secret profit to 
his employer. 
Federal Compensation 

According to a recent higher court 
any employee whose duties are the fur- 
therance of interstate commerce -must 
apply for compensation under the Fedr 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, instead of 
under the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Act. 

For example, in Wills v. Terminal, 
205 S. W. (2d) 942, it was shown that 
an employee was helping to install a 
pipe ventilator through the roof of a 
building used to store products for ship- 
ment and sale in interstate commerce. 
The employee fell from the roof of the 
building to the concrete platform in front 
of the ship, sustaining severe injuries. 
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| i iit 
It’s a radically different 


revolutionary development 
with these super-features: 





Fastest penetrating 
bit available 


Drills uniform 
diameter holes 


Positive chip 
cleaning action 


Stays sharp through 
hours of use 


Eliminates 
blacksmithing 


Fits standard threaded 
hollow drill steel 





“It’s a Whirlwind” 


for fast, economical drilling of small holes %4” to 144” in Giameter. 


“Whirli Bit” is especially adapted to production drilling of plug holes 
for cutting monumental and dimensional stone, and for drilling anchor 


bolt holes for lagging machinery. 


It is used with a jack-hammer, and attaches to the hollow drill steel 


like a detachable bit. 


Fortified against wear by the tungsten carbide inlaid insert, “Whirli 
Bit” can drill hundreds of holes in the hardest stone without replace- 


ment or re-dressing. 


“Whirli Bit” will increase drilling speed up to six times, while cutting 


costs proportionately. 








WHIRLI BIT 
with tungsten 
carbide insert 


Write for Information 


ROCK BUT | 2514 &. cumberland St., Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


SALES AND SERVICE CO. 
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The lower court held that the em- 
ployee could recover $2,000 compensa- 
tion under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The higher court re- 
versed this decision saying that the em- 
ployee must apply for compensation un- 
der the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. 

Customers Cause Damage 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Can property owners adjoining a 
parking lot stop use of the lot, or re- 
cover damages? 

In Krumm v. Western Company, 206 
S. W. (2d). 991, a property owner sued 
a company which used a lot for parking 


- odor, mist, 


owner: proved that the drivers of auto- 
mobiles and trucks ran into and against 
his fence. Also, he proved that the noise, 
dust and dirt emanating 
from the automobiles and trucks. dis- 
turbed the comfort, quietude and peace- 
ful enjoyment of his household and ren- 
dered his home untenable as a place of 
abode. 

The higher court refused to award 
the property owner any damages, and 
also refused to grant an injunction 
against use of the parking lot. 

Compensation v. Damages 

According to a recent higher court an 
injured employee who is denied com- 
pensation under the State Workmen’s 


purposes for damages. The property Compensation Act cannot later sue and 





GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP SERVING INDUSTRY 62 YEARS 


GRUENDLER'S MOST VERSATILE 
CRUSHER and PULVERIZER 


TWO-IN-ONE HAMMERMILL 


The Adjustable Feature of a Gruendler 
Two-In-One gives you either a cubular 
crushed rock (no slivers or finger 
stones) for road or construction work 
—or will produce a uniformly crushed 
limestone ideal for mixes and topping 
or for Agricultural purposes. 


Equipped 
With or 
Without 

Protective 

Tramp 
Metal 
Catchers 


Cut-a-way view of 
Gruendler Pulverizer 


tons per hour. Larger sizes for 
primary and secondary work. 


Built in a size range from 3 
A) tons per hour to 75 and 100 
: : 


1885 ~ 1948 WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 
os im FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


63rd 2X Hammermills up to 15 tons per hr. 
3X Hammermills up to 30 tons per hr. 
4X Hammermills 50 to 150 tons per hr. 
6X Heavy Duty Hammermills 200 to 500 tons per hr. 
10x16 - 24x36 Jaw Crushers. 
40x24 Double Roll Crusher—Smooth or Step 
FEEDERS — CONVEYORS — BUCKET ELEVATORS 


COMPLETE PORTABLE AND STATIONARY PLANTS 


SRUENDLER 


CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. © ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 





LONGER PRODUCING LIFE BUILT INTO 
FARREL-BACON 
CRUSHERS 


Permanent strength and operating effi- 
ciency is engineered into these crushers at 
every vital point. Farrel-Bacon will provide 
industrial units or completely designed and 
equipped plants, including screens, eleva- 
tors and conveyors. Also other types of 
mine, quarry, sand and gravel plant ma- 
chinery. Write for complete information. 


FARREL-BACON 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 





receive damages from his employer. 

In Morris v. Ford, 31 N. W. (2d) 89, 
it was shown that the Industrial Com- 
mission refused to award compensation 
to an injured employee. Then the em- 
ployee sued his employer for damages, 

The higher court refused to allow any 
damages, stating that when an employee 
files an application for compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act he cannot thereafter receive 
damages based upon an ‘inconsistent the- 
ory. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Recently a very important new point 
of law involving the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was decided by a higher court. 
This court held that the primary pur- 
pose of the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
not to regulate interstate commerce, but 
to prohibit the shipment of goods in 
interstate commerce if they are pro- 
duced under substandard conditions. 

For example, in Atwater v. Gaylord, 
184 Pac. (2d) 437, an employee named 
Atwater sued a contractor named Gay- 
lord for $783 for overtime, $783 as 
liquidated damages, and attorney’s fees 
of $300. Atwater proved that he was 
employed by Gaylord at $1.50 an hour 
to make experiments. No goods or mer- 
chandise were sold or shipped. 

The higher court decided that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was not ap- 
plicable to Atwater, and held that he 
could not recover payment under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for overtime. 

For comparison, see the case of Culver 
v. Bell & Loffland, 146 F. (2d) 29, and 
Gill v. Electro Corporation, 146 S. W. 
(2d) 352. In these cases employees did 
a lot of experimentation. During that 
time the corporation was not engaged in 
production or selling. 

Subsequently the employees sued for 
compensation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The court held that they 
could not recover wage payment speci- 
fied by this Act. 


Employee Denied Compensation 


All courts agree that where the In- 
dustrial Commission refuses compensa- 
tion to an employee, considerable bur- 
den is placed upon such employee to 
prove that he is entitled to compensa- 
tion. 

For example, in Updegrove v. Floyd 
Wells Company, 49 Atl. (2d) 870, an 
employee sued asking the court to re- 
verse the decision of the Industrial Com- 
mission, which had refused to award 
compensation for total disability as a 
result of anthraco-silicosis contracted 
while in the company’s employ. 

The company denied that the alleged 
disability was caused by anthraco-silico- 
sis or any occupational disease. Also, the 
Commission decided that the employee 
was totally disabled; and that he was 
afflicted with “minimal silicosis,” the 
cause of which had not been proven. 
The higher court refused to award com- 
pensation, saying: 

“Careful consideration of the medical 
testimony convinces us that the claim- 
ant (employee) failed to prove beyond 
conjecture and conclusively that silicosis 
was the sole cause of his total disability.” 
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Recently a contractor wrote a let- 
ter, as follows: ‘We have a law suit 
and perhaps you can help us win it. 
We made a contract to do concrete work 
at a certain price. One clause in this 
contract said that we guaranteed to do 
‘good workmanship.’ The other party 
now refuses to pay us, claiming that we 
did not do good workmanship. What 
is the meaning of this clause?” 

Apparently this reader wants to know 
the legal meaning of the term “good 
workmanship,” which very often is in- 
serted in contracts. According to a re- 
cent higher court this term means 
exactly what a jury decides it means. 

For example, in Wade v. Bartek, 191 
Pac. (2d) 702 reported July, 1948, it 
was shown that a property owner and a 
contractor made a contract by the terms 
of which the latter agreed to complete 
the job and do “good workmanship.” 
The property owner was dissatisfied and 
refused to pay the contractor, who filed 
suit. Both parties presented testimony. 
The owner endeavored to prove the con- 
tractor did not do good workmanship. 

The jury held that the property 
owner must pay the contractor. The 
higher court approved the verdict, say- 
ing: 

“We might find that respondent (con- 
tractor) did not do good workmanship; 
still, we cannot say that the findings 
of the jury are clearly not supported by 
the weight of the evidence.” 

This court also explained that the 
legal meaning of the term “good work- 
manship” is: The same grade of work 
that would have been done under the 
identical circumstances by the average 
experienced and reasonably careful con- 
tractor. 


Benefits Employer 


According to a recent higher court 
an employee may recover compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act for an injury received after 
regular working hours, if the injury 
was sustained while he was benefitting 
his employer. 

For example, in Johnson v. North 
Dakota, 31 N. W. (2d) 447, it was 
shown that one Johnson was hired by 
Archie Company as a truck driver to 
haul gravel from a pit. One day John- 
son was seriously injured when return- 
ing the truck to the employer’s camp to 
be serviced. 

The higher court awarded compensa- 
tion to Johnson saying: 

“The employer knew of the custom 
and practice of requiring the truck 
drivers to deliver their trucks each eve- 
ning at the Glenburn camp, there to 
be serviced. There were no facilities 
near the gravel pit for servicing, and 
no other help except the drivers.” 


Receipt Revoked 
Although an injured employee signs 
a receipt stating that he is fully recov- 
ered, yet the receipt will be set aside 
or revoked, if the testimony shows that 
the employee had not fully recovered 
from the injury when he signed it. 
For example, in Mallory v. Pittsburgh, 











With Cleveland Wire 
Screen Section Assemblies 


@ Increase your profits and stop ton- 
nage losses with the specially pre- 
pared, reinforced screen sections for 
vibrators. This standard type of edge 
is available in five different styles for 
electrical and mechanical vibrating ma- 
chines. 

Let our wire screen specialist show you 
how you can adapt these screen sec- 
tion assemblies to increase your profits. 


There is ao CLEVELAND Wire Screen 
for every purpose. 






























@ NO PULL-OUT @ EXTRA STRENGTH 
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SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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Loads any loose material 
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If you were there, you will recall that you saw 
WISCONSIN ENGINES wherever you turned 
. . » as Standard power units on the machines 
of no less than 51 different construction equip- 
ment exhibitors, for a total of 185 engines on 
display (not including our own exhibit.) 


No greater tribute could be paid to Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled Engines than this outstanding vis- 
ual demonstration of “popular acceptance” by 
leading manufacturers of all types of heavy- 
duty motorized equipment. Where depend- 
ability and “Most H. P. Hours” of on-the-job 
service count, the preference is definitely and 
an for Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. 


aaa’ WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


+a 5 Wo ders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
M NA CEE [ae WISCONSIN 














AGSTONE SIZING 
AT HIGHEST EFFICIENCY... with 
AMERICAN ACS ‘reo" HAMMER MILLS 














When sizing goes down to agstone—efficiency 
stays up—with an American Hammermill. These 
new American ACS Hammermills are designed 
with a special center feed, to lengthen the travel 
of the stone—and assure a higher ratio of fines. 
Quickly and easily adjusted to different sizing, 
Americans can add great flexibility and increase 
output on any size of operation. 


Americans are Custom-Built! 


Three types of hammers offer a flexibility of crushing action to meet every 
need—and the number of hammer rows can be fitted to your specific reduc- 
tion operation. 
. “Brute”, for heavy duty. 
B. “Broadhead”, for medium reduction. 
C. ‘Splitter’, for fine reduction. 
For further information, write for your copy 


’ of “Better Stone Crushing”. 


PULVERIZER COMPAN 


1059 Macklind. Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 








57 Atl. (2d) 912, it was shown that 
an employee never iia any trouble with 
his eyes. One day somé slate and rock 
dropped on a shovel which he was using, 
causing the shovel end to fly up and 
throw dirt, and slate into his face and 
into both eyes. He was unable to see 
immediately following the accident and 
after several weeks he returned to work 
and signed the final receipt which stated 
that the injury -was to the left eye. No 
mention was made of the right eye. Two 
years later he lost sight in his right eye 
and filed a claim for compensation un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The lower court set aside the final 
receipt signed by the employee and 
awarded additional compensation. The 
higher Court approved the verdict, say- 
ing: 

“The failure of ‘vision may be pro- 
gressive and extend over a long period 
of time. ... In the case at hand the 
final receipt Was properly set aside.” 


No Overtime 


According to a recent higher court 
an employee cannot recover for overtime 
work under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act if his employer instructed him to not 
work overtime. 

In Blakeley. v. Fresno Company, Inc., 
208 S. W. (2d) 902, the testimony 
showed facts, as follows: One Blakeley 
was paid 8334 cents per hour for a 
40-hour week’s work. After working 
several months Blakeley sued his em- 
ployer for several hundred dollars, al- 
leging that he had not been paid over- 
time for 1,218 hours. 

The higher court refused to hold in 
favor of Blakeley because the testimony 
showed that at the time he was hired 
the employer gave him a time book and 
instructed him not to work more than 42 
hours per week, or only 2 hours over- 
time in any one week. 

Also, see Kappler v. Republic Cor- 
poration, D. C., 151° Fed. (2d) 543. 
Here an employee was instructed or ad- 
vised by his employer at the time of his 
employment he was to work no overtime 
without the consent of the manager. 
The higher*court held that he could not 
recover” for’ overtifne unless the man- 
ager had knowledge that he was working 
overtime. 

And again in Thompson v. Loring 
Company, D.C., 50 F.Supp., it was 
shown that employee was responsible 
for full 24 hours for the care of his em- 
ployer’s equipment. Also, he was sub- 
ject to call at any hour if anything went 
wrong. The higher court held that this 
employee could not receive overtime for 
the full 24 hours, but only for the hours 
actually worked over 40 hours each 
week. 


Must Eliminate Diesels 

All courts agree that every citizen has 
a right to the free and unmolested en- 
joyment of his home. Hence forcible 
vibrations in the air produced by the 
explosions which cause the shaking and 
jarring of homes will be prohibited by 
the courts, if the user can substitute 
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something that will not annoy owners of 
nearby homes. 

For example, in Sam Warren & Son 
Stone Company v. Gruesser, 209 S. W. 
(2d) 817, it was shown that the Warren 
& Son Stone Company is engaged in the 
business of cutting and dressing stone 
used principally in building operations. 
The machinery used to cut and dress 
the stone is operated by electrical 
power which is generated on the prem- 
ises by two diesel engines. One engine 
was a 325-hp. diesel and the other was a 
smaller 100-hp. 

The owners and occupants of 15 
houses located nearby filed suit to abate 
what they charged was a private nuis- 
ance caused by the operation of the two 
diesel engines, and they asked the court 
to enjoin the stone company from operat- 
ing the engines. A large amount of proof 
was heard, and finally it was admitted 
that the diesel engines used by the com- 
pany to generate electricity caused 
houses in the neighborhood to vibrate, 
and interfered with the comfortable en- 
joyment of the houses. Also, it was ad- 
mitted that commercial electricity was 
available and that its use would eliminate 
the diesel engines and vibrations to 
nearby homes. 

The -higher court ordered the stone 
company to substitute and use com- 
mercial electricity instead of. the diesel 
engines, saying: 

“The continuous jarring and injury 
to plaintiff's houses render their occu- 





About 165 million barrels of cement—over: 76% 
of the annual output—is produced in plants using 


PYRASTE 
S-E-G-M-E-N-T-A-L 
KILN ENDS 
Easier to Install... 


Longer Service Life @ 


pancy unpleasant. ... Under the evi- 
dence here, the nuisance is continuous 
and seriously interferes with the com- 
fortable enjoyment of homes.” 


Control Is Important 


According to a recent higher court 
one. who controls actions of a workman 
is his legal employer. 

For example, in Maryland Casualty 
Company v. Sause, 57 Atl. (2d) 801, 
it was shown that an employee named 
Ernest was injured when a truck load 
of stone dust was dumped upon him 
while he was in a bin, on the premises 
of his employer. 

The testimony showed that Enrnest’s 
employer was Potts Company which op- 
erates a quarry. The truck which 
dumped the stone dust on Ernest was 
owned by one Sause, a hauling contractor 
who owned ten dump-trucks and. hauls 
for the Potts Company. Under the terms 
of his contract with the Potts Company, 
Sause received 25 cents a ton for haul- 
ing stone dust, 40 cents a ton for crushed 
stone, and $3 an hour for “waiting 
time,” if the trucks were not continuously 
employed on any given day. The Potts 
Company paid compensation to Ernest 
and then sued. Sause to recover this 
amount of money. 

The lower court refused to hold Sause 
liable but the higher court reversed the 
verdict, saying that one who controls 
an employee is his legal employer. 

Also, see Hilton Quarries, Inc., v. Hall, 
158 A. 19, 22. This court held that the 
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In the past 20 years over 1000 
PYRASTEEL Kiln Ends have 
been installed. Some_ have 


lasted for 14 years without a 
failure—6 to 8 years’ service is 
quite common. 


either or both of our alloys, PYRASTEER and 


EVANSTEEL. 


PYRASTEEL is equally effective and economical 
in other high-heat ‘applications, such as conveyor 
screws, feed pipes, clinker coolers, drag chains, 


and: cement cooling equipment. 


You can’t beat this performance of PYRASTEEL 
Kiln Ends for avoiding burnouts and shutdowns, 
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quest literature. 
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Extra! Extra! ‘ ‘ read all about the 


OVER 1000 


now serving Industry 


Write for Catalog No. 5 


Extra Economies Effected 


when you weigh materials on 


SCHAFFER Poidometers 


IT’S NOT NEWS to many leading producers that raw and fin- 
ished materials can be handled faster and cheaper with 
SCHAFFER Poidometers. 

Poidometers provide all the necessary functions of a modern 
scaling machine. They supply an automatic and accurate 
weight record, feed, mix, blend materials according to pre- 
determined standards, and maintain high product uniformity. 
Poidometers are simply designed, durably built, easily oper- 
ated, and show record economies for power needs and 
upkeep. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 


2828 Smallman Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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handle any core drilling job easily"—that's how operators all 
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BITS 


over the country describe S&H Machines. 
These high-speed, sturdy units back up the drill bit with ample, 


sustained, economical power. 


Available in two types of feed, as desired. "Screwfeed" and 


“Hydraulic.” 


Hydraulic swivel head can be furnished for 
either water or oil operation. 


- Write for Details. 


ALSO DRILLING CONTRACTORS 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
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services of a truck driver were not trans- 
ferred to the control of the quarry com. 
pany, saying: 

“While the truck driver co-operated 
with the quarrymen in the loading of 
the trucks as they wished, he was simply 
receiving the loads to carry out Schmeltz’s 
contract of carriage.” 


Not Negligent 

No employer is liable for injury or 
death of either an employee or private 
individual unless the testimony shows 
that the injury or death resulted from 
negligence of the employer. 

For illustration, in Glidewell v. Arkhola 
Sand & Gravel Company, 208 S. W. 
(2d) 4, it was shown that dependents 
sued the Arkhola Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany to recover damages for death of a 
truck driver. 

The testimony showed that the com- 
pany operates a sand and gravel plant 
on the banks of a river from which it 
sells sand by the truck load to truckers 
who call for it. The sand was called 
for and sold both day and night, and 
drivers frequently loaded their own 
trucks without any assistance. 

The night watchman discovered a truck 
driver’s body buried in the sand with 
his feet in the chute. He was in a 
crouched position and dead. Apparently 
he had decided to load his truck alone. 
The dependents contended that the 
company was liable in damages by fail- 
ing to maintain help to assist in loading 
the sand. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
company liable, saying: 

“There were no eyewitnesses to the 
accident. Conjecture and speculation, 
however plausible, cannot be permitted 
to supply the place of proof.” 


No Infringement 

According to a recent higher court a 
trade mark or trade name is void which 
is derived from words which describe 
the product, or its geographical location. 

For example, in Barre Granite Ass’n v. 
Fasolino Monuments Company, 75 Fed. 
Supp. 50, it was shown that the Barre 
Granite Association, and Barre Quarries 
Cooperative are owners of the registered 
trade mark “Barre Build,” used as a 
trade name or trade mark upon monu- 
ments of Barre granite, quarried and 
manufactured at-Barre, Vt. 

Suit was filed against Fasolino Monu- 
ments Company charging infringement 
of this trade mark. The court enjoined 
the Fasolino Monuments Company from 
infringing the trade mark “Barre 
Guild,” and ordered it to. remove the 
trade mark or trade name from all monu- 
ments upon which they had already af- 
fixed it. 

Afterward the Fasolino Monuments 
Company changed the legends on 
monuments to read “Barre Granite” 
instead of “Barre Guild.” Then the 
Barre Granite Association, and Barre 
Quarries Cooperative filed another’ suit, 
but the higher court held that Fasolino 
Monuments Company did not infringe 
the trade mark “Barre Build” and said: 

“The words ‘Barre Granite’ are 
doubly objectionable under the old act 
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and under the common law of trade 
marks because ‘granite’ is a descriptive 
term, and ‘Barre’ a geographical term.” 


Deed Not Read 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Is the seller of land bound by 
a clause in a deed which he did not 
read? 

If the testimony shows that failure of 
a seller of land to read the deed was 
induced by the fraudulent representa- 
tions of the purchaser, then the seller 
may revoke the deed. 

For example, in Dodson v. Aber, 208 
§. W. (2d) 433, it was shown that a 
land seller named Aber filed a suit to 
enjoin the one White from taking sand 
and gravel from lands. Aber admitted 
that he had given White a deed for the 
land but claimed that before he signed 
it White had verbally stated that there 
was a Clause in the deed which gave 
Aber the ownership to -the sand and 
gravel. Aber claimed that he did not 
read the deed and did not know that 
the deed included the sand and gravel. 
The lower court held that Aber was 
bound by the deed, but the higher court 
reversed the verdict, saying: 

“It is well settled that a written con- 
tract which one party induces another 
to execute by false representations as to 
its contents is not enforceable, and the 
party so defrauded is not precluded from 
contesting the validity of the contract, 
by the fact that he failed to read it 
before attaching his signature.” 
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No Lawyer Fees 

Generally speaking, a seller is liable 
for all damages to a purchaser if the 
former breaches a sales contract. How- 
ever, no attorney’s fees are allowable. 

For instance, in Mossler v. Naquin, 31 
So. (2d) 247, it was shown that a pur- 
chaser bought sand and gravel equip- 
ment for $1,530.40 with a warranty that 
the equipment was free from defects. 
However, the buyer discovered that the 
equipment was not free from defects. He 
sued the seller to recover damages for 
the breach equal to the amount he ex- 
pended for repairs, plus attorney’s fees. 

The higher court allowed the pur- 
chaser $1,530.40, with interest, but re- 
fused to hold the seller liable for at- 
torney’s fees. This court said: 

“The demand of $250 for attorney’s 
fees cannot be allowed. . . . It is a well- 
settled principle of law that it is the 
duty of one claiming to have been in- 
jured by the act of another, to minimize 
the damages as much as possible.” 


May Refuse to Proceed 

An important point of law is that the 
instant a seller fails to comply with any 
promise or guarantee made to a pur- 
chaser who purchased equipment on 
credit the purchaser may refuse to make 
further payments, and he may recover 
from the seller all money previously paid, 
plus damages. 

In Jensen v. Cozzolino Sales Com- 
pany, 53 Atl. (2d) 654, the testimony 
showed facts, as follows: A prospective 
purchaser was told by the seller that 
certain alterations had been made on 
equipment. The purchaser made a 
down payment of $500. The next day 
the purchaser found that the alterations 
had not been made. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court ordered the seller to return $500 
paid by the purchaser, and stated law 
as follows: 

“Breach of a condition by one party 
gives the other party the option of re- 
fusing to proceed with the sale or of 
waiving the performance of the condi- 
tion.” 


Wrong Account Credited 

A recent higher court held that if a 
purchaser fails to specify to which of 
his several accounts he wants a payment 
credited the seller may credit the pay- 
ment to any account. 

In Gilpin v. Swainsboro Company, 
Inc., 44 S. W. (2d) 168, one Gilpin was 
sued upon an account for $261.35. He 
contended that he should not be held 
liable because he had given a check 
cashed by the seller in settlement of 
the bill. However, the testimony showed 
that Gilpin had two accounts and when 
sending the check he had not designated 
which account should be credited. 

The bookkeeper credited the check to 
Gilpin’s personal account, instead of the 
other account. 

The higher court ordered Gilpin to pay 
$261.35 to the seller stating that when 
a purchaser has two accounts with any 
seller, his failure to designate to which 
account a payment shall be credited en- 
titles the seller to credit either account. 
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Rock Crusher Sold 


It is well settled law that mere pos- 
session of another man’s property did 
not give the possessor any authority or 
power to sell it. In other words, only 
the actual owner of equipment can 
legally sell it. 

For illustration, in Kelley v. Ness, 
189 Pac. (2d) 570, it was shown that 
the Meyers Concrete Products Company 
owned certain land on which were a 
dwelling house and two other structures. 
One of the buildings housed a rock 
crusher. Later a creditor foreclosed 
a mortgage on the property and became 
the owner of all the land and building 
thereon. A few weeks later the creditor 
represented to one Ness that he owned 
“all the machinery, junk and scrap iron” 
located upon the land. Ness submitted 
a bid for the junk and the rock crusher. 
The creditor accepted the bid and Ness 
purchased the junk and rock crusher. 

Later a man named Kelley sued Ness 
to get possession of the rock crusher, 
proving that it belonged to him, and 
that he had left it on the land for safe- 
keeping. 

The. higher court held that Kelley 
could take possession of the rock crusher, 
saying: 

“Nothing can be plainer than that no 
one can sell a right when he himself 
has none to sell.” 





DOCKET AND STATUS REPORT OF 
PRIOR SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION SUBMITTALS 

Docket 40251 (C)—Proposed to establish 
rate of $4.40 ton of 2,000 pounds on gyp- 
sum rock, crude or crushed (not ground) 
in bulk, carload minimum weight 80,000 
pounds from Plasterco and Saltvale, Va., 
to Mobile, Ala. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket IRC _ 511-737—Stone, broken, 
crushed or ground, in open-top cars. 
Agricultural limestone, in bulk, in open- 
top cars, minimum weight 90 percent of 
the marked capacity of car except that 
when cars are loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply 
from: 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 85796 (2)—Establish on. slag, 
crushed or crushed commercial (other 
than granulated), in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply from 
Hamilton, O., to London, O., 110 cents 
net ton. 

Docket 85872 (2)—Sand (except blast, 
core, engine, foundry, glass, moulding or 
silica) and gravel, carload, in open-top 
cars, minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car except that when 
loaded, etc. Establish on from Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., to Petersburg, Ind. 99 cents net ton. 


Effner, IL, to Various T. P. & W. R.R. Stations 
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Agricultural Limestone 


Proposed Present Proposed 
92.4 66 64.9 
108.9 66 64.9 
123.2 aa Re 
123.2 88 104.5 
152.9 99 104.5 
169.4 110 124.3 
184.8 110 124.3 


Proposed rates subject to X-162 and X-166. 





We Are Proud of Gadgets 
We Make Ourselves, But — 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


Without doubt most readers of this 
journal are mechanically minded. If 
you weren’t, you wouldn’t be reading 
this article. You therefore enjoy invent- 
ing and making things. Most of us 
like to putter around. And we like to 
point at a good-looking device and 
proudly say, “I didn’t buy that; I made 
it with my own hands and with my own 
tools.” 

Like keeping one’s own garden, walk- 
ing five miles a day for exercise, in- 
stead of riding in the car, and helping 
the wife with the dishes, there is a cer- 
tain relaxation obtainable from making 
things. But, as a matter of business, it 
is possible to carry the made-it-myself 
habit too far. Many men do carry: it 
too far. 

A number of years ago a good friend 
of mine made his own automobile. He 
bought parts here and there, put them 
together, and thought he had a better 
car ‘than anybody else. But it cost 
much more than a standard car would 
have cost and I am sure it was no bet- 
ter than many standard cars that were 
then on the market. 

It proved to be a wonderful experi- 
ence for my friend, however, as that 
gentleman is now one of the foremost 
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automobile parts builders in the world. 
So, there are exceptions. 

Recently I was much amused by a 
well meaning engineer who had made 
his own feed water regulator. He called 
it “automatic,” but in reality it was 
hardly semi-automatic. It was _abso- 
lutely undependable and had to be 
nursed as carefully as is necessary when 
boilers are equipped with no regulator 
at all. He “thought” he had saved the 
owner a couple of hundred dollars, but 
as a matter of fact the time required 
to make the device and the material 
used in making it were an absolute loss 
to the owner. Nothing whatever was 
gained by using the device. It would 
have been less expensive and better all 
around had the engineer put in a requi- 
sition for a real feed water regulator. 
Then the feed water problem would have 
been off his mind. He could have used 
his spare time to better advantage else- 
where. 

There are very few devices—if any 
at all—used in modern industrial plants, 
which are better when “home made” 
than when made by a manufacturer who 
is tooled to do the work quickly, inex- 
pensively, and well. Temperature regu- 
lators, feed regulators, oil, oiling de- 
vices, pressure regulators, damper regu- 


lators, paints, gaskets, packings, boiler 
baffles; boiler compounds, belt dressings, 
and so. on, are .typical examples. It is 
far better to leave the making of such 
things ‘in the hands of . manufacturers 
who specialize in them. 





Slate Industry Shows 
Upward Trend in 1947 

In 1947 slate production in the United 
States increased:-15 percent in quantity 
and 32 percent in value over 1946, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The tonnage: of. slate sold was the great- 
est in the history of the industry—876,- 
010 short tons;.and the total value of 
slate during the year—$11,685,554— 
was surpassed. only in the four years 
1923-26. Granules and flour held the 
dominant place in the industry from the 
standpoint of both tonnage and value of 
production. Prepared roofing has cut 
deeply into the market formerly held by 
split slate shingles. 

Granules and flour used principally in 
the manufacture of roofing rose to a new 
high in 1947. The average sales value 
of granules and flour increased to $9.96 
and $4.10 per short ton, respectively, a 
22-percent increase in both cases. 





With its cement -mills now operating 
after the reconstruction work necessi- 
tated by the Japanese occupation, Formo- 
san’ manufacturers expect to furnish 
China with much of the cement needed 
by that country for rebuilding war- 
shattered industries. 
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AleXitE Names Dealers 
Throughout United States 
To Handle "PerAleX" 


The AleXitE Engineering Division of 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., announces the appointment of the 
following dealers and _ distributors of 
lightweight PerAleX (perlite) aggregates 
for plaster and load bearing construction: 

Guy N. Barnett, Plains PerAleX Co., 
3711 Polk St., Amarillo, Tex.; R. C. 
Clements, 607 National, Las Vegas, 
N. M.; Flexicore Co. of Colorado, 4985 
York St., Denver, Colo.; Peter J. Braida, 
Indema, Inc., 313 E. 22nd St., New York, 
N. Y.; Northern Colorado Steel Build- 
ings, Inc., P. O. Box 808, Greeley, Colo.; 
Persolite Products, Inc., P. O. Box 3056, 
Denver, Colo.; Precast Slab & Tile Co., 
Inc., 1367 S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Transit Mix Concrete Co., 
444 E. Costilla, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
R. G. Walcher, 1614 S. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Roy I. Brown 
Co, P. O. Box 1687, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; The Cleveland Gypsum Co., 1276 
W. Third St., Cleveland, O.; U. Leon 
Guy, 614 Douglas Ave., Las Vegas, 
N. M.; S. W. Kerr, Borger, Tex.; Pikes 
Peak Concrete Products Co., 730 E. Pikes 
Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo.; H. 
Schabo & Son, 912 W. College Ave., 
Appleton, Wis.; U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago, IIll.; Winkel- 
man Roofing & Insulating Co.; Nebraska 
City, Neb. 

While some of the above trade outlets 
purchase carloads of the ore for resale to 
contractors and block makers, others have 
expanding furnaces and purchase ready- 
to-expand ore, shipped in carload lots 
from the AleXitE PerAleX mine near 
Texas Creek, Colo. The mine produces 
10 carloads of ore per day. 





Utah Sand and Gravel Corp. 
Building New Ready-Mix Plant 


The new ready-mixed concrete batch- 
ing plant of the Utah Sand and Gravel 
Products Corporation at Salt Lake City is 
nearing completion. An elaborate con- 
veying system will carry aggregate di- 
rectly from the company’s sand-and- 
gravel plant and from stockpiles. 

For 10 years this company has been 
engaged in making ready-mix, and its 
combination ready-mix and central mix- 
ing plant will be one of the most efficient 
and complete installations of its type in 
the country. 

The company utilizes natural resources 
to their fullest extent. Gravel is taken 
from heavy deposits at the plant site, 
crushed and then washed in hot water 
pumped from the ground. 

New facilities are so designed that 
three ready-mix trucks may be loaded 
simultaneously. The batching unit will 
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be capable of producing 150 cu. yds. of 
concrete per hour. Included in the new 
installation are two silos mounted on the 
batching platform, each having a capacity 
of 2 carloads of cement. 

Also under construction is a tunnel 
conveying system, designed to carry sand 
and gravel from the stockpiles to the 
new plant and to two 200-ton steel bins, 
from which railroad cars may be loaded. 

W. E. Ryberg is president of the firm, 
and Ezra C. Knowlton is executive vice- 
president. 





Satisfied Lehigh Customers 
Praise Air-Entraining Cement 


Officials of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company have been highly gratified 
with the letters of commendation re- 
ceived from users of Lehigh air-entrain- 
ing cement in the concrete products 
field. 

According to a recent bulletin, What 
They Are Saying About Lehigh Air-En- 
training Cement, “each letter tells of 
one or more advantages gained by a 
manufacturer of a particular type of 
unit. Collected in a group, they clearly 
show that Lehigh Air-Entraining Cement 
has been used successfully for almost 
every type of concrete product.” 





Robert F. Porter has been elected 
vice-president in charge of concrete and 
building material sales for the Harry T. 
Campbell Sons’ Corporation, Towson, 
Md. The announcement was made by 
Bruce S. Campbell, president. 





Among members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 1948-49 com- 
mittee on Urban Transportation recently 
named is P. Y. P. Howat, president of 
the Howat Concrete Company, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Coming. 





September 22, 1948 — Colorado 
Springs. Directors’ meeting, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, The Broadmoor. 


january 31-February 3, 1949— 
Cleveland. Annual convention 
and exposition, National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, 
Cleveland Auditorium. 


February 14, 1949—New York. 
19th annual convention, National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 











Bureau of Standards Issues 
Report on Experiments 
With Masonry Paints 


A recent publication of the Commerce 
Department’s National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Paints for Exterior Masonry Walls, 
tabulates the results of tests made with 
four types of such paints. 

It was revealed in the tests that ce- 
ment water paints (portland cement 
paints) gave the best results. Officials 
of the National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation, in commenting upon the pub- 
lication, stated that they advocate the 
use of portland cement paints . . . which 
comply with Federal Specification TT-P- 
21. N.C.M.A. will send members copies 
of this specification upon request. The 
association will also furnish copies of 
Facts About Concrete Masonry and 
Suggested Specifications for Application 
of Portland Cement Paint on Exposed 
Concrete Masonry Walls. 





Arnold and Mahoney Acquire 
Illinois Concrete Block Plant 


New proprietors of the Illinois Con- 
crete Block Company at Depue, IIl., are 
Hubert Arnold and Pat Mahoney Jr., 
owners of the Valley Concrete Block 
Company. The plant was established and 
formerly operated by Joseph Carey of 
Seatonville, Ill. The facilities are located 
on the property of the Western Sand & 
Gravel Company. 

Both plants will be operated by the 
new owners, who will manufacture both 
lightweight and standard block. 





Pumice Employed in Popular 
Lay-Tite Chimney Blocks - 


Using central Oregon pumice as the 
principal ingredient, Jack M. Judd is 
manufacturing Lay-Tite chimney blocks 
in his plant at Redmond, Ore. Mr. Judd 
wholesales the blocks throughout the 
state. There are also Lay-Tite plants in 
Washington, Idaho, California and Mon- 
tana. 

The lightweight units interlock and 
require very little mortar. Each block 
weighs about 35 pounds. In charge at 
the Redmond plant is Al Bergman, 
assisted by Dale Crawford. 





W. ©. Johnson, Block Maker, 
Suffers Fatal Heart Seizure 


William O. Johnson, 84, a partner in 
the firm of Johnson and McCauley, man- 
ufacturers of concrete burial vaults and 
block, died on May 14 at Seaford, Del. 

Mr. Johnson suffered a heart attack 
on the street and died before he could 
be taken to a hospital. In earlier years 
he had established and conducted a large 
brick plant near Blades, Del. 





The kilns go 


rolling along 


HELPING TO RELIEVE THE CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF 
LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE NEEDED BY THE 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS INDUSTRY. 


ees gina 


It pays concrete products manufacturers to consider care- 
fully the advantages of using Carter-Waters haydite a8 
gregate. The demand for concrete products is growing . 
and with it the demand for Carter-Waters haydite. 


Of primary importance, haydite concrete weighs 30 to 
45% less than ordinary concrete, meaning savings in 
transportation, labor and handling costs and a substan- 
tial reduction in dead load. Haydite not only keeps weight 
down but keeps strength up. Haydite concrete may be 
properly proportioned to meet various specification re- 
quirements. 

Carter-Waters haydite is manufactured from specially 
selected shale, burned at temperatures in excess of 2,000 
degrees F., thus making it fire resistant by eliminating 
all combustible material. The entire process of manu- 
facturing is carefully controlled to produce an aggregate 
of uniform high quality. 

Concrete, in which Carter-Waters haydite is used, is dur- 
able . . . resistant to the destructive influences of tem- 
perature changes . . . is chemically inert and will not 
corrode imbedded reinforcing steel . . . is rot proof, 
vermin proof and termite proof. 


2440 


The kilns go rolling along at the 
new Carter-Waters haydite plant 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
at full capacity ... the most mod- 
ern and efficient plant of its kind 
in the world. The complete story 
is covered editorially in this issue 
of “The Concrete Manufacturer.” 


CONCRETE: 
AGGREGATE ° 
—~. 

Now add to all the above mentioned values of Carter- 
Waters haydite, the following advantages—insulating 
value, acoustical properties, nailability, paintability and 
pleasing texture. 
For additional information, please write . . 
your inquiries. 


. We welcome 


@ As industry expands, the need for refractory 
concrete increases. Carter-Waters refractory haydite, 
when mixed with Lumnite cement, produces a re- 
fractory insulating concrete which will withstand 
temperatures up to 2,000 degrees F., depending on 
type of service. 


@ New in our production of haydite is Carter- 
Waters “BX” haydite, which is specially blended 
for use im concrete products iad facturing. Costly 
and time consuming aggregate mixing, on the part 
of the concrete products manufacturer, is eliminated 

and there is no need for more than one storage bin. 
It all adds up to savings in handling and production. 


PENNWAY 
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Pittsburgh Firm Begins 
Manufacture of Perlite— 
Featherweight Aggregate 


Formation of the Perlite Manufacturing 
Company of Carnegie to process and dis- 
tribute perlite—the recently developed 
“feather-weight” building aggregate—has 
been announced by T. Coleman Ward Jr., 
president. 

The company began full-scale produc- 
tion at its plant in Carnegie, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, early in July. It is believed 
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to be the first firm to launch production 
of perlite in the East. 

The raw perlite, a glasseous, volcanic 
rock, is imported from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, pulverized, and heat-treated 
(or “hopped”). The company’s furnace, 
with one calcining unit, is capable of pro- 
ducing a minimum of 110 cu. ft. of per- 
lite per hour. The plant’s entire output 
for the first three weeks has already been 
sold, Mr. Ward reports. 

The perlite processed by the new firm 
is pure white and weighs only 3 to 12 Ibs. 
per cu. ft. Bricks formed from it are so 
light that they float in water when wa- 
terproofed. 

Concrete blocks of perlite aggregate 
weigh only about one-half as much as a 
standard block, and have an insulating 
value of approximately 20 times the lat- 
ter, according to the manufacturers. 
Concrete slabs made of perlite have the 
same insulating and fireproofing quali- 
ties. 

As a plaster base, perlite is claimed 
to lighten plaster weight as much as a 
ton for a normal sized room, and to 
double the speed with which plaster can 
be applied. Besides its insulating quali- 
ties, it is said to have excellent acousti- 
cal characteristics. 

Since 1940 the use of this new ma- 
terial has expanded widely on the West 
Coast. In addition to its use in cement 
and plaster, it is being utilized as a 
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filler in paint and plastics, to support 
catalysts and chemicals, and even in 
foundry work. 

Processing procedure at the new plant 
is as follows: ‘The rock is crushed to 
proper size, first preheated to 900 deg. 
F. and then to 2000 deg. F., thus vapor- 
izing a small amount of water “in solu- 
tion” in the rock. Steam so formed puffs 
up into bubbles within the softened ma- 
terial. 

Rapid cooling then traps the bubbles 
within the perlite granules. This “pop- 
ping” expands the product 6 to 10 times 
its original size without any increase in 
weight. The entrapped bubbles give the 
material its unique properties, according 
to the company. 





Thurman Manley Wins Promotion 
At Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Promotion of Thurman Manley from 
Nashville office manager to sales repre- 
sentative for Middle Tennessee has been 
announced by the Universal Concrete 
Pipe Company. 

Mr. Manley has been a member of 
the office force for four years. He has 
been succeeded by Sam Hirsbrunner, 
who will be assisted by Leslie Waterson. 
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$25,000 Modern Plant 
Completed at Eugene, Ore., 
For Insulite Block & Supply 


One of the finest concrete-products 
plants in the Pacific Northwest is just 
being completed at Eugene, Ore., by the 
Insulite Block & Supply Co. at an ap- 
proximate cost of $125,000. 

The plant, of steel and concrete-ma- 
sonry construction, is jointly owned by 
two well-known Portland block operators 
—H. L. Priest of the Empire Building 
Material Co., and Carl Smithwick of the 
Smithwick Concrete Products Co. 

The latest model Besser Supervibrapac, 
complete with hydraulic off-bearer, is 
the production machine which is timed 
for 4 operating cycles per minute, or a 
rated capacity of 720 units per hour (8- 
by 8- by 16-in., or equivalent). 

Pumice aggregates will be used exclu- 
sively, arriving by rail for discharge into 
a car-length track hopper from which 
they are to be elevated .to the 150-ton, 
3-compartment steel storage bin. Bulk 
cement will be used and facilities are 
provided to permit the receipt of both 
the pumice and the cement by either 
railroad or truck. 

Elevators were fabricated by the Board- 
man Co. of Oklahoma City, while the 
weigh-hopper and batching equipment 
were supplied by the Allison Co. of 
Phoénix. 

Two LT56 Towmotor gasoline-pow- 
ered fork lift-trucks will transport the 
racks in and out of the kilns, and cured 
units will be cubed and handled by the 
same equipment. 

The six curing kilns are 18 by 72 ft. 
in size; and steam is supplied by a 160- 
hp. boiler oil-fired by a Ray No. 6 
burner. Piping in the kilns is 1%-in. 
inside diameter with perforations every 
4 ft. 

Plant floors and yard are paved with 
concrete, and an office building of con- 
crete-masonry adjoins the new plant. 


@ Left: The block machine, mixer, and batch- 
ing equipment, with fork lift-truck at the 
right, at the Insulite plant. 

@ Below: The new $125,000 plant of the 
Insulite Block & Supply Company. 
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® This general view shows all the processing units in the 
Carter-Waters new haydite plant at New Market, Kan. At 
the extreme right is the bridge from which the quarry 


trucks dump to the primary raw crusher. 


Shale storage 


silo and kilns at the left, cooling pit and finished grind- 
ing section in the center background and finished product 
silos at the right. The runout conveyor for loading trucks 
and silos may be seen beyond the silos. 


Output of new Carter- 
Waters plant will exceed 
300 cubic yards per day 


DEFINITELY good news 
for users of lightweight ag- 
gregate in the Kansas City 
area is an announcement 
just released by the Carter- 
Corporation that its new 
$500,000 haydite plant is now in 
commercial production. A culmina- 
tion of two years of intensive work, 
the new processing unit is modern in 
every conceivable respect, and repre- 
sents in a number of particulars a 
rather abrupt departure from previ- 
ously held concepts of what can or 
cannot be done in producing haydite 
aggregate. We were privileged to 
study and photograph the installa- 


tion several weeks ago, and we came 
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away with a strong impression that 
Carter-Waters has done an out- 
standingly good job of basic engi- 
neering design. 

The plant is located at the village 
of New Market, Missouri, some 35 
miles north of Kansas City and 
about 20 miles south of St. Joseph. 
In addition to being centrally lo- 
cated with respect to the company’s 
market area, the site affords excel- 
lent railway and highway transpor- 
tation facilities. It has, moreover, 
none of the flaws inherent in Carter- 
Waters’ Kansas City haydite opera- 


_ tion, which has been seriously handi- 


capped by restrictions with respect 


to blasting and other activities. 
When the company’s lease on the — 
Kansas City deposit expires this fall, © 
it seems probable that this plant will 
be dismantled and sold. 

All the material handling facilities 
and the raw and finished grinding 
circuits at New Market are based 
on an eventual four-kiln operation, 
but only two kilns have been actu- 
ally installed. Market conditions 
will largely determine how soon the © 
remaining kilns will be built. The 
first experimental clinker was run 
through one kiln on February 18 
of this year, and full scale operations 
with both kilns began early in May. 
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®@ The !8-in. by 12-ft. pilot kiln was built 
and operated extensively to test materials 
from various deposits before the plant site 
was definitely selected. 


The plant is designed for an average 
output of 160 cu. yds. per kiln per 
day, and its initial performance indi- 
cated that this figure will be met 
with ease. As soon as the operating 
force becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the equipment, the company 
anticipates making shipments at the 
rate of 4 or 5 carloads per day. 

The plant site and the deposit, 
which were acquired by outright 
purchase, encompass an area of 
abeut 65 acres. As in practically all 
haydite operations, the raw material 
is a laminated shale. Chemical 
analysis of a typical sample shows 
the following composition. 

Moisture 

Loss on Ignition 

Silica 

Iron Oxide 

Aluminum Oxide 


Calcium Oxide 


Magnesium Oxide 
Sulphur Trioxide 
Alkalies 


Both the removal of overburden 
(which averages about 18 ft.) and 
truck loading are handled at present 
with a single Trackson Traxcavator 
shovel. Some light shooting is re- 
quired to loosen the material, and 
drilling for this purpose is done en- 
tirely with jackhammers. Ultimately 
the full depth of the deposit will be 
worked on three 28-ft. benches, the 
first of which is now in process of 
being cleared. The short haul from 
the working face to the primary 
crusher is made with Ford dump 
trucks. 


In place of the conventional. dry 
pans used in most haydite opera- 
tions, Carter-Waters, after extensive 
investigation, decided to install 
Eagle Iron Works (Des Moines, Ia.) 
shale crushers for both primary and 
secondary crushing. The primary is 
installed above the secondary, with 
a 2-in. mesh gravity screen between 
to bypass the fines. Shale passing 
through the secondary crusher is re- 
duced to a maximum of 3 in. 


The raw shale, sized and ready 
for burning, drops onto a 24-in. in- 
clined belt conveyor, and is elevated 
and discharged into a single-com- 
partment storage silo just ahead of 
the rotary kilns. This structure, 
built of haydite concrete staves, 
28 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. high, 
has a capacity of about 800 cu. yds. 
The flow from the silo is split into 
two streams to accommodate the 


@ Left: Primary and secondary shale crush- 
ers are mounted together with a gravity 
screen between them to bypass fines. 


®@ Right: The kilns are fired with No. 6 
fuel oil preheated to about 200 deg. F. 


two rotary kilns. Variable speed re- 
ciprocating feeders discharge the 
shale at a constant rate onto 16-in, 
belt conveyors located in separate 
concrete tunnels beneath the silo. 
Bucket elevators lift the material 
and discharge it into steel chutes 
through which the kilns are fed by 
gravity. 

The kilns are 6 ft. in outside di- 
ameter by 60 ft. long, and are lined 
throughout with 6-in. fire brick. 
They are fabricated along with the 
conveyors, feeders and elevators, by 
United Iron Works of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, in accordance with designs 
prepared by Carter-Waters. All con- 
veyor belts were furnished by Good- 
year. Each kiln has two supporting 
piers and is driven by a 25-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric slip-ring variable speed 
motor, at speeds ranging from 14 
to 24% r.pm. The firing is done 
with Hauck oil burners, using No. 
6 fuel oil preheated to about 200 
degrees F. 


Kiln temperatures range from 
about 1,000 degrees F. at the stack 
(or input end) to 2,400 or 2,500 
degrees in the hot zone, which is 12 
to 15 ft. from the discharge end. In 
the preliminary heating stage part 
of the moisture in the shale is driven 
off but a portion remains to prevent 
the material from baking before it 
is subjected to the near-fusing tem- 
perature in the hot zone of the kiln. 
As the maximum temperature is ap- 
proached the argillaceous material 
present becomes plastic and forms a 
surface coating on the particles. The 
fusing clay is simultaneously blown 
full of small cells by the expansion 
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of gases generated in the decompo- 
sition of certain of the compounds 
present. The individual particles are 
thus expanded or bloated to several 
times their original size, attaining 
in the process the rough-surface 
characteristics so desirable in con- 
crete aggregate. Although each par- 
tile is honey-combed with cells, 
they are small and non-connecting. 
The inherent toughness of the ma- 
terial protects this cellular structure 
against breakdown under ordinary 
strain or abrasion. 

The haydite clinker, as it prop- 
erly designated at this stage of the 
process, drops directly from the 
rotary kilns into a cooling pit which 
is located between the kilns and the 
finished grinding section of the 
plant. An earthwork embankment 
thrown up around the rim of the 
pit gives it a storage capacity of 
8,000 to 10,000 cu. yds. The clinker 
is distributed in the storage area by 
means of a guy derrick which slings 
a 2-cu. yd. bucket from an 80-ft. 
boom. This American Hoist & Der- 
rick unit is also used for feeding 
raw clinker to the finished grinding 
circuit. 

Primary crushing of the clinker is 
done in a United Iron Works coal 
breaker—a jaw-type crusher which 
reduces the feed down to a maxi- 
mum of 6 in. The material drops 
from this unit into a steel tank 
which acts as a surge bin. From 
there it moves (via a reciprocating 
feeder, belt conveyor and bucket 
elevator) to a 6-ft.-diameter Eagle 
Iron Works “rim grinder.” This 
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® A stiff-leg derrick stockpiles clinker and 
feeds the finished grinding circuit. The 
building at the right houses the operator 
and the hoist. 


equipment is new to us, but we un- 
derstand that its operation is similar 
to a dry pan, except that it dis- 
charges from the periphery of the 
grinding tub by centrifugal force. It 
is adjusted to reduce the clinker to 
about ¥%4-in. 

Final sizing of the haydite is done 
on two double-deck Deister vibrat- 
ing screens which are mounted on 
the top of the four finished product 
silos. ‘These separate the haydite 
into four standard sizes: minus 14- 
in., minus 3%-in., 
minus No. 4 and 
minus No. 8. 
Plus %-in. from 
the top deck of 
the upper screen 





@ Left: 


@ Below: Two double-deck vibrating screens mounted above the 
storage silos split the finished product into four sizes. 


flows by gravity back to the rim 
grinder. The four finished sizes are 
stored separately in the silos, each 
of which measures 20 ft. in diameter 
by 40 ft. high and has a capacity of 
450 cu. yds. 

Haydite flows from the. silo 
through manually-operated gates 
onto a 24-in. belt conveyor located 
in the concrete tunnel which the 
silos straddle. Straight sizes or any 
desired blend can be loaded out by 
proper adjustment of the gates. For 
example Grade BX (or combined) 
haydite is blended within very close 
limits of accuracy by setting the gate 
levers at predetermined positions, 
since the materials flow with the 
smooth uniformity of water. A 24- 
in. run out belt conveyor feeds the 
haydite to a truck loading station 
on one side of the highway, or to 
a car loading station on the opposite 


Haydite clinker is reduced to minus '/2-in. in this 6-ft. 
diameter rim grinder. 








































@ The discharge end of the blending tun- 
nel. The belt conveyor at the left runs out 
to the truck- and car-loading stations. 


side. Cars which are used to ship 
all but a small fraction of the output 
can be loaded in less than 30 min- 
utes. A small bagging platform is 
to be built at the railroad siding for 
handling sizes used for refractory 
purposes. 

With two kilns in service, and 
operating 24 hrs. a day, 7 days per 
week, the quarry and the raw and 
finished grinding sections of the 
plant are required to operate only 
40 hrs. per wk. Some step-up in 
this schedule will undoubtedly be- 
come necessary when the third and 
fourth kilns are placed in service. 
Twenty to 25 men are permanently 
employed in the present operations. 

The Carter-Waters Corp. was or- 
ganized in 1922 to supply the con- 
struction industry with a diversified 
line of materials for highways, 
streets, bridges, heavy engineering 
work and building construction. The 
company maintains a staff of com- 
petent engineers to advise customers 
in the proper use of the materials 
which it markets. In a very real 
sense the business has been operated 
as a sort of contractor’s department 
store—a one-stop market place for 
all construction material require- 
ments. 

The incorporators were E. Kem- 
per Carter who is now chairman of 
the board, Albert R. Waters, now 
president, and R. Crosby Kemper. 
The business grew steadily from the 
very start, and in 1930 the firm 
built its own 4-story office building 
in Kansas City and acquired ad- 
joining land for warehousing, proc- 
essing and shipping. 

Carter-Waters’ connection with 
lightweight aggregate production 
dates from January, 1943, when it 
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took over the interests of the Hay- 
dite Corporation of Kansas City, 
including a block plant and a one- 
kiln haydite plant. Steps were taken 
immediately to improve and en- 
large the block plant.* Because of 
the heavy demand for the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the haydite 
plant, only minor changes were 
made, but officials soon began think- 
ing in terms of building an en- 
tirely new plant outside of Kansas 
City. Even though the Kansas City 
plant was operated in some measure 
on an interim basis, under Carter- 
Waters’ management production 
was stepped up to about 160 cu. yds. 
per kiln per day, which is believed 
to be the highest production per 
kiln in the haydite industry. 

Haydite made its first appearance 
on the market in 1913. It is an inert, 
acid-resistant material with a red- 
dish-brown color not unlike vitrified 
brick. Its principal use is in struc- 
tural concrete, masonry units, re- 
fractory concrete, and precast floor 
and roof slabs. Ordinary haydite 
concrete weighs from 30 to 40 per- 
cent less than concrete made with 
natural aggregates. For special uses 
haydite concrete weighing as little 
as 60 Ibs. per cu. ft. has been pro- 
duced. Standard 8- by 8- by 16-in. 
concrete masonry units made with 
haydite weigh about 25 pounds. and 
test in excess of 1,000 p.s.i. in 28 
days. For a given cement content 
haydite blocks compare favorably in 
strength with natural aggregate 
units. Tests generally show them to 
be somewhat superior in durability 
and resistance to fire and chemical 
attack. The cellular structure of the 
aggregate imparts excellent insula- 
tion and acoustical properties to 
haydite concrete. 

Some part of the output of the 
new Carter-Waters plant will be 
used for refractory concrete. In re- 
fractory applications haydite has the 
advantage that its coefficient of ex- 
pansion is very nearly equal to that 
of cement, and there is consequently 
less tendency for the concrete to 
rupture as a result of temperature 
changes. Haydite insulating fire 
bricks, developed during the war as 
backups for the carbon blocks in 
aluminum converting furnaces, have 
three times the strength of ordinary 
insulating fire brick and weigh less 
than half as much. 

Although the normal output of 
the New Market plant ranges from 
Y in. down to dust, Carter-Waters 
expects to produce a considerable 
volume of extremely fine haydite 


*See Avery, William M: Carter-Waters’ 
Haydite Block Plant Producing at Top 
Capacity, Pit and Quarry, October, 1945, 
page 116. 


passing 100 mesh. The company js 
now conducting studies for the pur. 
pose of developing a wider market 
for this product. 

A. W. Baldwin, a graduate me. 
chanical and electrical engineer, was 
employed by Carter-Waters to as. 
sume full responsibility for the de- 
sign and construction of the new 
plant. Mr. Baldwin has been re. 
tained as the company’s general 
manager of. production, with Paul 
Murdock in charge of the new plant 
as superintendent. The construction 
contract was awarded to Oscar H. 
Schmidt, Inc., general contractors of 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





N.R.M.C. Assn. Appeals 
To Cement Company Heads 


According to a recent release from 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion headquarters, officials of the organ- 
ization are attempting to learn the 
reasons for the current critical cement 
shortage throughout the country, in order 
to launch a program for relieving the 
situation. 

Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
of N.R.M.C.A., has communicated with 
heads of cement companies in every sec- 
tion of the United States for “a state- 
ment of policies which guide the re- 
spective companies in the distribution of 
cement.” Returns from this survey will 
be tabulated as soon as possible and made 
available to those who furnished informa- 
tion. 





1949 N.R.M.C. Convention 
Set for Week of February 14 


The National Read Mixed , Concrete 
Association recently issued to members 
a definite and final announcement that 
its 1949 convention will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, the 
week of February 14, 1949. A report 
issued in May announced February 1, 
1949, as the opening date of the conven- 
tion. However, since this came into con- 
flict with convention-exhibition plans of 
the National Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, the later date was 
decided upon. 

While the question will not be finally 
settled by the National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association Board of Directors 
until its semi-annual meeting at the 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., in 
September, the probability is that con- 
vention sessions will not commence until 
February 15. In this event, the board 
will hold its annual meeting on February 
14. 





Extensive expansion plans are being 
carried out at the Angola Cement Block 
Company’s plant, Angola, Ind., where 
equipment for the manufacture of con- 
crete drain tile is in process of installa- 
tion. Pipe from 4 to 12 inches in di- 
ameter will be made in addition to 


“concrete masonry units. 
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Modern Plant and. Scientific Methods Yjiold 


Record. Ready-Mix. Output 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., 
has long been to many 
travelers, one of the out- 
posts of our civilization, 
6 where those heading west 
get their first real glimpse of Indians 
and Mexicans in their natural habi- 
tat. The Indians and Mexicans are 
still there, apparently unchanged; 
but the city has for some years been 
rapidly growing and modernizing 
around the old native section, which 








@ Leon H. Frederick, concrete plant super- 
intendent; Earl Jordan, mechanical super- 
intendent; M. Eugene Sundt, vice-president 
and general manager; W. J. Christensen, 
sales manager; Ward Anderson, secretary 
and treasurer. 


is as picturesque as ever. One of the 
best examples of this trend is the 
new ready-mixed concrete plant of 
the Albuquerque Gravel Products 
Co., which is playing an important 
part in the city’s progress. 

This company really got going well 
on October 1, 1946, when its small 
batching plant at the gravel pit 
(started in May, 1945) was re- 
placed by the present modern plant 
near the heart of the city. This plant 
incorporates the latest types of 
equipment, controls and technolog- 
ical developments which insure the 
production of high-quality concrete. 
The volume of business since this 
plant was built has trended gradu- 
ally upward but has not yet ap- 
proached the potential capacity of 
the plant for any extended period. 


@ A general view of the ready-mixed con- 
crete plant, with the office and laboratory 
in the foreground and the aggregate stor- 
age and new cement silo at the right. 


September, 1948 


In the first half of 1947, volume was 
19,513 cu. yd., being held down by 
building prices, shortages, etc. In 
the last half of the year business 
improved to a total of 25,665 cu. yd. 
and in the first half of 1948 output 
totaled 37,663 cu. yd. 

All concrete is sold on a strength 
basis, and constant checks are made 
on the gradation of the sand and 
the three sizes of gravel used. In 
the well-equipped plant laboratory 

; moisture tests are 
made at least six 
times daily. 
Regular tests are 
made of the con- 
crete slump, and 
air - entrainment 
tests are made 
with a Heck in- 
strument. Cylin- 
ders made at fre- 
quent intervals 
are broken in the 
nearby labora- 
tory of the Uni- 
versity of New 
Mexico, 

Most of the 
sand and gravel 
concrete is going 
into commercial 
buildings and 






































By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





homes, and some is used for utili- 
ties, street repair, curb and gutter 
work, etc. Pumice concrete is pro- 
duced in 13 mixes for either insula- . 
tion or lightweight structural con- 
crete, primarily for roof decks. The 
old original plant, a 3-compartment, 
45-cu. yd. Madsen bin with a 3-cu. 
yd. batcher, has been incorporated 
into Plant No. 2 exclusively for 
ready-mixed pumice concrete pro- 
duction. Some Zonolite (vermicu- 
lite) concrete is also produced for 
roof slabs and for subfloors for the 
radiant heating of commercial build- 
ings. 

The washed sand and gravel ag- 
gregates are received in trucks and 
are dumped in four concrete bunk- 
ers with a live storage capacity of 
30 cu. yd. each. Under these is a 
tunnel. Three clamshell gates under 
each pile feed a 24-in. by 80-ft. 
belt conveyor which discharges the 
materials at right angles on an 18-in. 
by 140-ft. inclined conveyor. This 
second conveyor discharges the ma- 
terials on the third flight—18-in. by 
100-ft.—to the top of the concrete 
plant. There a revolving spout, con- 
trolled by cable from the end of 
the tunnel, serves the four aggregate 
bins, which have a total capacity of 
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210 tons. Pioneer belting is used 
on all three plant conveyors. 

Cement is received in bulk in 
cars and is discharged into a track 
hopper. A Syntron vibrator attached 
to the car insures rapid and com- 
plete discharge. A screw conveyor 
and enclosed bucket elevator dis- 
charge the cement through a series 
of cable-controlled flop gates into 
either of the two 250-bbl. plant 
bins, or the 1,300-bbl. storage silo. 
High-level indicators automatically 
shut off the feed when the bins are 
full. 

Cement can also be received in 
sacks or in bulk in box cars. In the 
latter case the cement is chuted 
direct to the screw conveyor. 

Sand and gravel are discharged 
through clamshell gates into the 
Blaw-Knox 4¥4-cu. yd. _ batcher, 
which has a 4-beam scale. The 
cement is discharged through rotary 
valves to a collecting chute over a 


@ The sand and gravel plant with the re- 
ceiving truck hopper at the extreme left. 


@ Left: The 9- by 36-in. jaw crusher with 
its special shaking grizzly lifted to bypass 
position. 


@ Right: The reclaiming conveyor under the 
aggregate storage with gas heaters for cold 
weather operation. 


rotary feeder. The cement batcher 
has a beam scale, and a mercoid 
switch shuts off the feed when the 
desired weight is reached. Both 
batchers are sealed to prevent dust 
loss. Water is weighed in a Blaw- 
Knox tank, which also has an auto- 
matic shutoff. Under the batchers 
is a small hopper through which 
the aggregates, cement and water 
are discharged together into the 
truck mixers. 

Deliveries are made almost en- 
tirely within the city limits, with 
an average haul of 2 to 3 miles; 
but special large jobs such as air 
fields have required longer hauls. 
The fleet of mixers includes ten 
4l4-cu. yd., two 4-cu. yd. and two 
2-cu. yd. Jaeger mixers and three 
4-cu. yd. Chain Belt Rex mixers. 
Three of these are mounted on In- 
ternational and one on Mack com- 
mercial trucks but there are also 13 
International army truck chassis 
with 3-axle drives which can take 
loads over the worst terrain. The 
company also supplies portable job 
hoppers and conveyors for handling 
the concrete from the trucks to the 
job. A 30-in. by 60-ft. Pioneer con- 
veyor is the largest unit. For smaller 
jobs there are two 12-in. by 20-ft. 
American Conveyor Co. Conveyit 
units. The latter are also used for 
feeding vermiculite into the truck 
mixers when this type of concrete 
is desired. A check on delivery time 
is provided by a time clock for 
stamping time out and in for each 
delivery ticket. 

Master Builders Pozzolith is used 
in all of the concrete produced ex- 
cept for types of construction where 
it is not needed. In warm weather 
Type 4-A is used. The high-early- 


strength type of Pozzolith is used 
in cold weather for jobs where ac- 
celerated set is desired. The use of 
the latter type makes it necessary 
to store only standard portland 
cement. 

Mixing of the admixtures is done 
at the plant, with two 500-gal. tanks 
for each type. Each pair of tanks 
has an agitator and a pump to the 
two dispensing units on the batching 
floor. These have their constant- 
level tanks with automatic start- 
and-stop controls for the pumps. 
The liquid admixture is fed into 
the mixing water stream at the pipe 
under the water weigh batcher. 

Because of the high altitude 
(5,000-5,300 ft., depending on the 
part of town) there is considerable 
freezing weather in winter, and ade- 
quate facilities are installed to in- 
sure uninterrupted operation. A 
special gas heating arrangement is 
used for the aggregates in the 
bunkers. A 52-hp. Spencer low- 
pressure, gas-fired, fully-automatic 
boiler is used to provide steam for 
heating coils in the plant aggregate 
bins and for heating the mixing 
water. The boiler is started auto- 
matically by means of a Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell system, with a 
bulb outside the building, whenever 
the temperature drops below 40 
deg. F. This’ device also starts the 
circulating water pump. Water from 
the city mains goes to a 1,350-gal. 
storage tank through a Marion No. 
610 heater. The water in the tank 
can-be heated up to about 200 
deg. F. and an automatic thermo- 
statically-controlled mixing valve 
can be adjusted manually to mix 
with cold water-to any desired out- 
put temperature. As the aggregates 
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are also heated it is seldom necessary 
to use water over 160 deg. F. in 
order to deliver 60 to 70 deg. F. 
concrete. 

In the products shed there is a 
job mixer which can provide con- 
crete for two vibrating joist tables 
when the ready-mix truck mixers 
are too busy. Twelve joists are 
made at one time on each table, 
usually 8-in. on one machine and 
12-in. on the other. The 8-in. joists 
can be made in lengths up to 18 ft. 
and the 12-in. up to 25 ft., but 
16 ft. is the largest yet made. Joists 
made one day are stripped the next 
morning. A traveling A-frame with 
a l-ton Budgit electric hoist handles 
the joists to indoor storage, where 
they are sprinkled for 7 days before 
being moved to outdoor storage. 
These joists are used in the com- 
pany’s own buildings, including the 
comfortable, air-conditioned offices. 

In this same building roof slabs 
are also made on special order with 
Zonolite (vermiculite) concrete. 

The company’s sand-and-gravel 
plant is located about 2% mi. from 
the concrete plant. The glacial de- 
posit contains about 50 percent of 
gravel over 34 in. but very little over 
6 in. Most of the sand has an excess 
of 30- to 50-mesh and must be 
washed to get the proper gradation. 

The truck loading is done with 
a 34-cu. yd. Link-Belt shovel and 


a new Michigan %-cu. yd. truck 
shovel which is also used for base- 
ment work, etc. It can also be used 
as a %-cu. yd. dragline and can 
handle a Y2-cu. yd. concrete bucket. 

At the plant the trucks discharge 
to a 15-cu. yd. hopper, and a vari- 
able-speed reciprocating feeder dis- 
charges from it on a 24-in. by 30-ft. 
belt conveyor. Ordinarily the ma- 
terial drops from this belt over a 


@ Above, right: The dispenser for the standard air-entraining admix- 


ture, with water weighing batcher at the left. 


@ Below: Leon H. Frederick, plant superintendent, using the air- 


entrainment meter in the laboratory. 


@ Right: The compact installation of the boiler, with the heater and 


the storage tank. 
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movable: grizzly into a 9- by 36-in. 
Diamond jaw crusher. When fine 
material is being processed the 
grizzly is lifted out of the way and 
the material is discharged direct on 
the 24-in. by 60-ft. main belt con- 
veyor under the crusher. This grizzly 
is an arrangement of bars with 
114-in. spacing, with the lower ends 
free to eliminate clogging. The 
(Continued on page 169) 











Low-Cost Monolithic Homes 


OR the past seven years practical 

experiments in the use of vermicu- 
lite concrete have been carried on by 
Burt Smith, engineer of Portland, 
Ore. Starting in 1940, Smith de- 
veloped his ideas for on-the-site 
pouring of a monolithic concrete 
house, using a one-to-six mix of ver- 
miculite concrete. 

He built his first home in 1945, 
and now has four completed and 
undergoing the test of actual use. 

The home illustrated above is 
the latest of the Smith engineered 
houses. This is a two-bedroom home 
36 ft. square, and constructed in a 
U shape. It is electrically heated 
with the heating elements placed in 
trenches under the floor. 

All four homes are attractive, both 
inside and outside. Heating costs 
are low. Insulation and ventilation 
were reported as exceptionally good. 

Plywood forms are used in the 
construction of these vermiculite 
concrete houses. The walls are 6 
inches thick and are reinforced with 
rods or wire net. Although there is 
some shrinkage of the vermiculite 
material, the wire reinforcing pre- 
vents cracking. 


The ceiling-roof scheme which 
Smith devised is the key to the low 
costs on these houses. Each room 
has a natural dome, framed by 4- 
by 6-inch cedar timbers around a 
central panel. The plywood forms 
for pouring the roof are hung to 
these beams and the reinforcing slab 
is poured, 10 inches thick at the base 
where it ties into the wall, and 6 
inches thick at the top. Glass block 
is inserted in the central panel for 
illumination in each room. ~ 


When the forms are stripped, the 
concrete surface is smooth and firm, 
but slightly porous. It is tinted with 
a resin-base paint. The outside roof 
surface is heavily painted with fi- 
brous asphalt which acts as an ef- 
fective weather-proofing agent. 

In commenting on these houses, 
Mr. Smith said that his homes can 
be put up with substantial savings as 
compared with the construction 
of a frame home. 

The ‘house illustrated here re- 
quired 74 cubic yards of vermiculite 
concrete, which was supplied by a 
nearby ready-mix company. Pouring 
was completed in one day. 





Haydite Blocks Manufactured 
At Open House Demonstration 


On May 2 the San Joaquin Blockite 
Company at Selma was host to visitors 
at the formal opening of its new plant. 
(The company was formerly known as 
the San Joaquin Haydite Company.) 

Actual production of lightweight Hay- 
dite block on a huge block machine 
was one of the features of the day. 





Amis and English Purchase 
Concrete Plant at Dallas, Tex. 
The $55,000 concrete mixing plant 


formerly owned and operated by W. W. 
Caruth Jr. at Dallas, Tex., was recently 


sold to Thomas L. Amis 
English. The new firm is 
Wamix, Incorporated. 

Four large 4-cu. yd. Hercules trucks 
deliver the concrete, mixed at the plant 
with air-entrained cement, direct to job 
sites. The plant has a daily capacity of 
250 cu. yds. 


and O. B. 
known as 





Otis H. Walker, founder and owner 
of the Concrete Products Company of 
Junction City, Kan., has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club of that 
city for the current year. Mr. Walker 
has long been associated with the indus- 
try, having been employed at one time 
by the Missouri Portland Cement Co. 


@ Floor plan and construction section of concrete poured house. 
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TO us one of the fascinat- 
ing aspects of the concrete 
masonry business is the 

astonishing regularity with 
' which producers _them- 
selves make important contributions 
to the technical advancement of 
their industry. Although the indus- 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





try has been well served for a num- 
ber of years by an alert and active 
group of machinery manufacturers, 
they have by no means held a 
monopoly on invention and devel- 
opment in the field. 

We were reminded of this just a 
few days ago when we called on 
George L. Oswalt, one of the 
pioneers of the concrete masonry in- 
dustry, who operates The Oswalt 
Company at Forest Park, Ill. After 
considerable experimental work and 
direct research, Mr. Oswalt has de- 
veloped and patented a new prin- 
ciple of mold box vibration which 
not only effects about a 50 percent 
increase in the production of vibrat- 
ing-type block machines, but throws 
in a bonus in the form of a measure- 
able improvement in the quality of 
units. 

Mr. Oswalt’s invention is a direct 
outgrowth of a long-felt conviction 
on his part that for best results the 
mold box should not vibrate on a 
smooth gradually changing curve, 
but rather, that the downstroke 
should be sharper, and should be 


@ Right: A special offbearer basket handles 
two pallets at a time, keeping the speeded- 
up cycle from swamping the operator. 


@ Below: George L. Oswalt, head of the 


block concern and inventor of Dual Vibra- 
tion; Ben J. Frodin, salesman for the com- 
Schmidt, plant 


pany; and Crosby A. 
engineer. 
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DUAL VIBRATIO 








New Principle Reduces Time 
Required to Compact 
Concrete Masonry Units 


° 





@ A general view of the Oswalt Company's storage yard at Forest Park, Iill., shows the neat 
geometric appearance achieved when masonry units are cubed. The plant building and 
offices are at the right. 


suddenly checked, with a time de- 
lay or softening of the upward stroke 
to complete the vibration cycle. 
Thus,* the momentum imparted to 
the concrete on the downward 
stroke of the mold box would be 
fully utilized to effect compaction, 
while the upward stroke would have 
less tendency to loosen (or de-com- 
pact) the material. 

The principle by means of which 
this effect was finally achieved is 
called Dual Vibration. It utilizes 
at each end of the mold box two 
rotating shafts on which off-center 
weights are mounted to produce the 
required vibration. The upper 
vibrator rotates at exactly twice the 
speed of the lower and is therefore 

















in synchronism with both weights 
at the top of their respective cycles, 
once in two revolutions of the 
smaller weight. They do not syn- 
chronize to fully tombine their 
forces in any other position, but 
rather actually oppose each other, 
in that when the large weight is at 
the bottom of its stroke the small 
weight is again at the top and its 
force is thus subtracted from that 
of the large weight. The vibrators 
at each end of the mold box are 
synchronized so that both ends of 
the box rise and fall at the same 
rate and the same instant. Thus in 
a 3-unit mold box the middle block 
gets exactly the same vibration as 
the two end blocks. Surprising uni- 








formity in surface texture, compac- 
tion and weight seems to result from 
this patented feature of the design. 

Although the principle of Oswalt 
Dual Vibration is applicable to any 
vibrating machine, the present de- 
sign has been specifically developed 
for the Besser Super Vibrapac ‘block 
machine, since most of the experi- 
mental work was carried out on a 
machine of that make in Mr. 
Oswalt’s own plant. The device 
is now in full-time operation at the 
Forest Park plant. It has made it 
possible to increase the operating 
speed of the machine from 314 
cycles (10 units) per minute to 5 
cycles (or 15 units) per minute, 
with no adverse effect upon either 
the structural properties or the ap- 
pearance of the blocks. Laboratory 
tests actually indicate that Dual 
Vibration increases compressive 
strength about 6 percent as com- 
pared with conventional methods of 
vibration. The weight of an 8- by 
8- by 16-in. cinder units increased 
about 34 of a pound. 

The plant at Forest Park produces 
only cinder units, but extensive tests 
of the new vibrators have been run 
on every type of aggregate available 
in the Chicago area, including sev- 
eral lightweight materials. The re- 
sults have been uniformly good. 
Since the speedup of the machine 
throws an additional burden on the 
offbearer operator, a new basket has 
been designed which handles two 
pallets at a time. This isn’t an abso- 
lute necessity, since a good operator 
can easily keep pace with the ma- 
chine while offbearing one pallet at 
a time, but it seems probable that 
most operators would prefer the 
easier pace of the two-pallet basket. 

So far no additional maintenance 
cost has been noted as a result of 
the speedup of the block machine, 
and the inventor sees no reason. why 
there should be any appreciable 
increase. It would be reasonable, 


however, to expect a 50 percent 
increase in the wear on surfaces 
which come in direct contact with 
the concrete. In the Oswalt plant 
an existing 50-cu. ft. Besser mixer 
has proved to be adequate for the 
higher rate of production, but the 
machine is admittedly operating at 
full capacity. In all other respects 
the mechanization and operation of 
the plant are standard. 
_ The Oswalt mechanism offers ob- 
vious economies to any block pro- 
ducer who requires additional 
production or who finds it necessary 
to work his regular crew overtime 
to keep pace with demand. A two- 
machine plant after conversion 
would in effect become a three- 
machine plant, without any increase 
in overhead and with only a rela- 
tively nominal increase in capital 
investment. The Oswalt Engineer- 
ing Service Corp. has been organ- 
ized to market the device and 
render engineering service relative 
to the application of the equipment. 
Several block companies have al- 
ready placed orders or are working 
with experimental models. Mr. 
Crosby Schmidt has been employed 
as plant engineer to devote his full 
time to further development and 
application problems, and Karl C. 
Schmidt has been retained as chief 
engineer and technical consultant. 
The Oswalt Company has con- 
tinuously engaged in the production 
of high-quality cinder units since 
the business was organized in 1922, 
and it is still the sole manufacturer 


@ Right: This power lift-truck is equipped 
with a fork which grips the sleeper blocks 
on which the cubes are built. 


@ Below, left: A view of the gas-fired steam 
generator and drier used for curing. This 
is a circulating system; it will be fully auto- 
matic as soon as additional controls are 
installed. 


@ Below, right: Hand-led electric-powered 
lift-trucks are used for moving racks into and 
out of kilns. ; 


of cinder concrete block in the Chi- 
cago area. The first units produced 
by the company sold for 22 cents, 
at a time when cinders cost 50 cents 
per cubic yard and labor was paid 
75 cents an hour. After 26 years the 
price of an 8- by 8- by 16-in. stand- 
ard block of definitely superior qual- 
ity has dropped to 20 cents, although 
both hourly wages and the price of 
cinders have doubled, and other 
overhead items have soared. Obvi- 
ously only a steady gain in output 
per man-day could account for 
this remarkable hold-the-line policy 
in selling price in the face of stead- 
ily rising unit costs. In a very real 
sense the development of Dual 
Vibration is simply an outgrowth of 
Mr. Oswalt’s unremitting efforts to 
increase productive efficiency. 

The Forest Park plant very prob- 
ably has the highest production per 
square foot of ground of any block 
plant in the country. The entire 
operation, including storage and 


loading, is located on a plot of 
ground measuring 75 ft. in width 
by 125 ft. in depth—another rather 
compelling reason for wanting the 
highest possible output from the 
block machine. The plant is regu- 
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larly producing an average of 6,000 
standard 8- by 8- by 16-in. units, or 
12,000 4- by 8- by 16-in. units, in 
one 8-hour shift, which includes all 
clean up time. Despite the apparent 
crowding, careful stacking makes it 
possible to store approximately 10 
days’ production. 


Steam for curing is supplied by 
a Campion gas-fired steam generator 
and drier. In this system air is cir- 
culated from the kilns to the com- 
bustion chamber of the generator 
unit, entering the kilns at 180 to 
190 deg. F. and leaving them at 
150 to 160 degrees. A 3-hr. period 
is allowed for pre-setting before the 
generator goes into operation. The 
temperature is then brought up to 
peak very rapidly. Two hours before 
the kilns are opened, outside air is 
brought up to a temperature of 190 
degrees and forced into the rooms 
to exhaust the steam. 


Racks are handled within the 
building by hand-led, electric-pow- 
ered lift trucks. Transporter and 
Mototruc models are in service. A 
6,000-lb. Towmotor Hi-Lift fork 
truck is used on the fully-paved 
yard. This unit, which has a lift of 
108 in., is equipped with a Schmid- 
gall fork, which laterally grips the 
sleeper blocks on which cubes are 
built. Cubes now comprise 99 stand- 
ard blocks, and are stacked 3 high 
on the yard. In order to effect an 
increase in storage space, the com- 
pany plans to make slightly smaller 
cubes containing 81 units, and stack 
these 4 high. This will be accom- 
plished by picking up two cubes 
simultaneously with the lift truck, 
and placing them on two cubes al- 
ready in position. 


The Oswalt Company carries on 
a persistent advertising program 
designed to keep the firm’s name 
before the public and to urge the 
merits of cinder concrete masonry 
construction. As the first producer 


of lightweight units in the Chicago 
area, the company has a priceless 
reservoir of good will. By careful 
attention to the quality of its prod- 
uct, by vigorous promotion, and by 
rendering the maximum service to 
customers, this asset has been care- 
fully fostered against the time when 
truly competitive selling becomes 
necessary. 





Modern Plant 

(From page 165) 
framework of the grizzly is attached 
to the pitman of the crusher to give 
it a vertical shaking action. 





The main conveyor carries the 
material to a 4- by 12-ft., 4-deck 
vibrating screen which is equipped 
with sprays. The sand through the 
bottom deck goes to two Telsmith 
twin-screw’ washers from which ex- 
cess fines are overflowed to waste. 
Mortar sand and concrete sand are 
made simultaneously. Settling ponds 
are used to prevent clogging of irri- 
gation ditches. The four sizes of 
gravel produced are discharged 
direct to bins for truck loading. 
Material is also stockpiled, and a 
Caterpillar tractor with a bulldozer 
loads this into trucks through traps. 








BIG SAVINGS POSSIBLE 
Ain-Aotivated 


in Hlandling Bulk Cement 


pa 


Is your cement storage bin 100 feet 
or more from the siding? Are there 
any obstructions between storage and 
siding regardless of distance to make 
mechanical handling impractical? 


Look into the merits of the Robinson 
Air-Activated Conveyor. With it, you 
can get shipments in hopper bottom 
cars; eae car in two hours or 
so; and operate season after season 


ROBINSON 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


211-G EAST 42nd STREET 


Represented in England by 
Blaw-Knox, Ltd., London 


















without heavy maintenance. Pipes do 
not clog because the cement does not 
encrust. There are no continuously 


_ moving parts, screw feeds, bearings, 


etc., that so frequently cause shut- 
downs and maintenance. 


If you wish to save in costs for han- 
dling your bulk cement, investigate 
the Robinson System. Write to us. 


Division of 
MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Represented in the French Union and Benelux by 
Cie Francaise Blaw-Knox, Paris 
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Eliminate Supply Bottlenecks 
Stop Crushing Headaches e 


CALL FOR MILLER 


Quality CINDERS 


CLEANED, SCREENED, CRUSHED 
WRITE US NOW! 


H. HESSEY MILLER, CHESTER, PA. 
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WEY AGHUNIERY 
and SUPPLIES 


| @ Air-Entrained Concrete Body 


At the Road Show in Chicago, the 
Daybrook Hydraulic Corporation intro- 
duced to the public its new “Hi-N-Lo” 
body for handling air-entrained con- 
crete. 

This body is designed for producers 
wishing to invest in only one piece of 
equipment to serve two purposes: i.e, 
both high and low discharge of con- 
crete. 

The Daybrook air-entrained concrete 
body dumps into forms at any height 
up to 7 ft. 6 in. and employs three 


Big Block Plants = 


BOOSTING PRODUCTION and 
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Thorough 
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Stediflo Continuous Mixer 


Investigate these Advantages: 
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Definite 
Power & 


Labor 
Savings 


Specially Adapted for Large Plants it greatly reduces unit cost. 


Accurate Volumetric Proportioning and Thorough Mixing not ex- 
ceeded by any other machine or method. 


Continuous Belt Delivery of aggregate with remarkable smoothness 
and accuracy. 


Continuous Delivery of Concrete in volume to produce upward to 
1100—8 x 8 x 16 inch blocks or equivalent per hour. (Output vari- 
able to meet exact demands of block machine.) 


Low Initial Cost as compared with machines of similar capacity 
that lack this machine's several advantages. 


Low Labor Cost. Except for initial adjustment of output this ma- 
chine requires only periodic inspection. (Manpower produces else- 
where.) 


Low Power Cost as this machine requires only 7 H.P. as compared 
to 40 to 50 H.P. on machines of similar output. 


Low Maintenance Cost as all main parts operate with exceptional 
smoothness and freedom from vibrations on pressure lubricated anti- 
friction bearings. 


Available in RIGHT or LEFT Hand Units adaptable to your plant 
setup. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 
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hydraulic cylinders—one for dumping 
at 70-degree dumping angle and the 
other two for raising the body to the 
desired discharge height. The 70-de- 
gree dumping angle is said to assure 
fast, clean discharge and, with the special 
clamshell-type gate, positive control at 
all times regardless of dumping angle. 
A chute is provided which moves with 
the body for discharge in any part of 
a 180-degree semicircle at the rear of 
the body. 

Special attention has been given to 
the overall dimensions, to keep the cen- 
ter of gravity between the truck wheels, 
at all times enabling the unit to be 
raised 7 ft. 6 in. from the ground safely 
on uneven terrain. 

The Hi-N-Lo body has a capacity of 
4 cu. yds., carrying 3 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. Other types of material, such as 
sand, stone, coal, etc., can also be hauled 
and dumped in the conventional manner. 


@ Foot Speed Control 


Foot control of speeds is now standard 
on all Clark electric battery-powered 
Carloader model fork-trucks, according 
to an announceihent made by J. H. W. 
Conklin, sales manager of the Industrial 
Truck Division of the Clark Equipment 
Company. 

Placed for left-foot operation, the 
pedal has four control positions for the 
different speeds. The driver’s right foot 
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operates the brake pedal. Brake opera- 
tion automatically cuts off power from 
the battery in second, third and fourth 
speeds. “Inching” is accomplished in the 
first point of power. Thorough operating 
tests have demonstrated that increased 
driver efficiency results from the new 
foot control. Clark Equipment Company, 
Industrial Truck Division, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


@ Waterproofing for Masonry 


A new transparent waterproofing 
liquid “Crystal” has been introduced to 
the building industry. It is not a coat- 
ing, yet it is quickly flushed on with 


brush or spray. 
is necessary. 


Only one application 
“Crystal” waterproofs by 


penetrating and becomes invisible after 
its application; it does not affect the 
color or texture of the surface to which 
it is applied. The surface may be 








The Vibration 
Machine Supreme 








Vibration under pressure — 7,200 
blows per minute—and pe ed built 
to give long life, the Joltcrete ma- 
chine ig the choice of the wise con- 
crete-products operator. Produces 
clean-cut, high strength units in any 
size, and gets the most out of a ba 
of cement. Built in three sizes wi 
capacities of 7 to 9 standard units 
per minute. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; Stearns 
Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mixers; Cast 
iron and Press Steel pallets. Straublox os- 
cillating Attachments, etc. Repair parts 
for: Anchor, Stearns, Blystone Mixers and 
many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
& M. Friel, Manager Columbas, Obie 








painted afterwards. Crystal is derived 
from “Silicone,” a chemical discovered 
and developed by Dow-Corning during 
World War II and made commercially 
available after the war. 


Crystal waterproofing reportedly dries 
to full efficacy within a few hours and 
two weeks’ curing time is allowed before 
painting. It may be applied directly 
on water-mixed cement paints. The 
surface to which Crystal is applied need 
only be clean and free of stearic or wax- 
type waterproof coatings. One gallon 
of Crystal covers up to 200 square feet. 


The illustration shows two sections 
of the same brick wall (inside). After 


500 hours of continuous exposure to a 
stream of water the left section, which 
was treated with Crystal waterproofing, 
is dry; the right section—untreated— 
is waterlogged and efflorescence has 
set in. The Wurdack Chemical Com- 
pany, 4796 Fyler Avenue, St. Louis 9, 
Mo. 


@ New Dial Scale Mechanism 


The ‘“Magnetrol,’ a basically new 
dial scale mechanism introduced by The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia Division, achieves for the first 
time: (1) a straight-line relationship 
between the platform load and pointer 
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“Pulsating Magnet” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


3600 powerful, pulsating vibrations 
per minute will produce a denser, 
stronger block and improve its ap- 
pearance. 


Applied to either the mold box or 
the pallet depending upon the design 
of the machine. 


The illustrations show a Model V-75 
mounted on a hand machine — and a 
Model V-500 on a power machine. 


Investigate their advantages, 
write to 


SYNTRON CO. 


385 Carson Homer City, Pa. 
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Is Your Plant as Modern as Your Product ? 


Step Up Productive Output ae H" 


with TOWMOTOR 


Overcome the handicap of 
obsolete handling methods— 
let Towmotor Mass Handling 
help you increase productive 
output in your plant. Versa- 
tile, gasoline-powered Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Towmotor Accessories pro- 
vide all the benefits of mod- 
ern handling techniques for 
every plant, large or small 

handling raw materials 
and finished products of 
every size, shape and type 
... 24 hours a day. Turn to 


Towmotor for the solution to 
your handling problem. Fol- 
low the lead of the men who 
have to make handling pay 
a profit. More professional 
handlers use Towmotor than 
any other fork lift truck. 

lf your handling problems 
cannot be solved with a 
standard Towmotor unit, our 
engineers will analyze your 
procedures, design special 
equipment necessary to meet 
your specific needs. Details 
available without obligation. 


% MH is Mass Handling, the systematic movement of 


the most units, in the shortest time, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and 
Tractor Guide — informative, 
helpful information about the 
complete line of Towmotor 
materials handling equip- 
ment. Send for a free copy. 


at the lowest cost. 


Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, 
Model LT-50, equipped 
with Towmotor Revolving 
Carriage Accessory for 
transfer movement of 
bulk materials, 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Div. 13, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 


RECEIVING PROCESSING 
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TOWMOTOR 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


STORAGE OISTRIBUTION 





movement without specially filed cams, 
adaptations to prevent backlash or delj. 
cate adjustments of the angular rela. 
tionships between sectors, (2) a reduc. 
tion of service adjustments from the 
usual six or seven to only two, and (3) 


full but light engagement between the 
pointer rack and pinion by means of a 
permanent magnet. 

The capacity of the mechanism under 
direct loading without any lever system 
is 25 lbs.; its application to large in- 
dustrial loads, up to 50 tons is a matter 
of lever linkage. Its guaranteed ac- 
curacy is one part in 1,000, but ac- 
curacies of one part in 2,000 are ob- 
tained. The dial head, which contains 
a 20-in. diameter reading-line dial chart, 
can be swiveled through 360 degrees. 
The mechanism is amply protected from 
moisture, water, dust and neglect. The 
dial head is sealed by rubber gaskets at 
the dial glass and back plate, and by oil 
at the column connection. Locking of 
the mechanism to prevent any possible 
damage from shock loads is accomplished 
with a single flip of a hand lever. 


@ Platform Truck 


Model MTP, a new type of platform 
truck designed by The Moto-Truc Co, 
Cleveland, O., is built with either a 6- 
or 12-v. motor unit and can be fur 
nished with a foot-operated hydraulic 
pump or.an electric hydraulic pump. 
The battery mounting is 4 in.-from the 
floor, giving a lower line of gravity. 
The new front end plate, for carrying 
the battery and pump, is attached to 
the front of the motor unit, where it is 
welded to the load frame. The inter 
changeable motor unit can be detached 
by removing four bolts and one wife 
connection. The spring return handle 
assures dead man control. 


@ Telescopic Fork Lift 

A new 120-in. telescopic “Worksaver” 
has just been announced by the Mate- 
rials Handling Division of The Yale & 
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Towne Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
tilting fork model has a capacity of 3,000 
lbs. and was especially designed to make 
possible the maximum use of available 
headroom in high-stacking operations. 
The high-reach feature, a full 10 feet, 
can also be used profitably : (1) in 


reaching such high levels as mezzanines, 
(2) in servicing overhead cables and 
ducting, street trucks and rail cars from 
the ground level. 

The truck travels at 2 m.p.h. under 
full load, lifts 8 ft. per minute with 


2,5000-Ib. load, and tilts a full 18 de- | 


grees in 10 seconds. Total weight of 
the truck, including a 19-plate battery, 
is 3,640 lbs. Although battery-powered 
in every respect, it is guided by a walk- 
ing operator. 


@ Block Hoist 


A piece of equipment designed to in- 
Crease production, eliminate breakage 
and save money and time is now offered 
to the concrete block manufacturer by 
the Falkner Manufacturing Company, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Its work is to remove block units 
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truck-man 


BUILT TO DO 
BLOCK JOBS BETTER 


Yes, for SAFER, FASTER, BETTER handling of 

concrete blocks—Truck-Man has what block 

manufacturers demand: 

@ Ample capacity—many carry over 60 blocks. 

@ Easy lift and drop, soft start and stop—handles 
green blocks gently. 

@ Hydraulic lift and gasoline power—ease and 
speed handling. 

@ Cat-like maneuverability possible only with 
360° steering. 

@ Easy on-and-off, simple and safe operation 
by unskilled drivers. 

@ Low first cost, low operating cost, low mainte- 
nance cost. 

Ask the Truck-Man dealer in your territory 

about performance, service and economy, or 

write us for catalog. 


a product of 


ASK ANY 
OPERATOR 


$775 


f.0.b. factory 
Buy from 


TRUCK-MAN’S 
BLOCK MACHINERY 
SPECIALISTS 


Anchor Concrete Mach. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


A. _N. Olsen 
Rock Rapids, lowa 


Blatt Sales Co. 
Tampa, Fla. 


Clark-Wileox Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


* Conerete Block Plant Equip. 


Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Concrete Transport Mixer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Contractors Mach. & Equio. 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


c. Jones Eaulp, oe. 
salt Lake City, U 


C. J. Rahn Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


E. B. Kelly, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I., N: Y. 


Kent Machine 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Fleming Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
F. Geor Lue Co. 

orients 
Lith-1 0. 
Holland. Mich. 


Liewellyn Mach. Corp. 
Miami, Fla. 


R. S. Reed Corp. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Stearns-Oakes Sales Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


a & Sons 
reenfleld, Mass. 


truck-mani inc. 


1422 West Ganson, 


Jackson, 


Mich. 








SPEED PRODUCTION — DECREASE INJURIES 


Designed by specialists for safety, these thumb- 
type hand pads offer maximum protection and 


cool comfort at minimum cost. 
Workers like them. 


* horse-hide. 


Heavy genuine 


Sample pair — $1.00 — Dozen pairs — $11.40. 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT FROM 


¥*® GENERAL SCIENTIFIC 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TESTED INDt srmiat SAFETY rropvucrs 
2735 W Huntington St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Gloves @ Respirators @ Goggles @ Shields @ Aprons @ Holmets 
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It looked like a high-cost 3 


UMPCRETE isin 


MAXON CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
| 473 Talbott Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio 


job—laying telephone conduit down 
narrow alleys in Front Royal, Va. Wheelbar- 
rows were figured for concrete placing, as 
heavy truck mixers would break down the 
trench walls. 

The estimator’s face lit up when W. R. Mil- 
ler wheeled his light-weight Dumpcretes right 
over the ditch. This fast, direct, low-cost 
method dropped costs “way under estimates.” 

Even on ordinary jobs Dumpcrete Concrete 
is cutting costs. Reports from users in 42 states 
show savings of $1.00 and more per yard. And 
with preferred air-entrained concrete they’re 
getting top-to-bottom uniformity on every load. 

You can deliver concrete “way under esti- 
mates” too. Write today for booklet “A Special 
Utility Body for Hauling Air-Entrained Con- 
crete.” 

















The Dumpcrete Body 


Lightweight, water- 
tight, loads fast, dumps 
fast or slow, places 
anywhere, costs less to 
buy and run. Ideal for 
hauling aggregate, 
coal and earth. 


** Dumperete Conerete 


is central-mix air-entrained 
concrete hauled and placed 
with the speedy, low-cost 
Dumpcrete. Provides top- 
quality, plastic, workable 
and non-segregating con- 
crete, saving up to $1.00 per 
yard. 








from the curing racks to stockpiles in 
accurate alignment, as well as to load 
units from the stockpiles or curing racks 
to delivery trucks. According to the 
manufacturers, it can pile face against 
face, saving space, since the hoisting 
clamps act within the core at the top of 
the block. 

The framework of the hoist is of 
sturdy seamless tubing, mounted on 
heavy industrial ball-bearing wheels. It 
is available with a 5-hp. electrically- 
driven air compressor, or air may be 
supplied from the plant source. The 
boom pivot is bronze-bushed with heavy- 
duty thrust bearings which take the 
variable loads. * 

The boom dolly track is enclosed and 
weatherproofed to operate under all 
conditions. Cylinders and clamps are 
precision-machined to exacting specifica- 
tions. Capacity loads are as follows: six 
8-, four 10-, or four 12-in. blocks at one 
time. Attachments are also available for 
handling twelve 4- or eight 6-in. units 
at once. 


@ Compression Tester 

The Model K Dillon Universal Tester 
is easily converted for compression test- 
ing by unscrewing the standard tensile 
grips and replacing them with the Dillon 





HIGH PRODUCTION—LOW INVESTMENT 


The Wooten Drain Tile Machine 
produces 2000 to 3000 tile per 8 

hour shift. It is rugged in con- 

struction and simple and accessible 

in design. Price $685.00. 


Delivery 2 to 5 Weeks 


Compression Gauge. This fixture en- 
ables the operator to compress specimens 
as large as 6- by 8'%-in. It has a 3-in. 
stroke. The platens are of chromium- 
plated ground steel and are carefully 
machined. W. C. Dillon & Co., 5410 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 


@ New Wheelbarrow 


The addition of a sturdy, lightweight 
wheelbarrow of 3% cu. ft. capacity to 
their mixer line, has been announced by 
Vanco Products, Inc.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The body is made of heavy- 


WOOTEN MIXERS 


Sturdily Built in Any Size to 
Meet Your Production Require- 
ments. 9 Cu. Ft. Mixer $375. 


DRAIN TILE MACHING 


Write for Complete 
Information 





C. M. WOOTEN CO, Oi to oncssns 
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gauge steel with corners overlapping and 
welded to provide a double thickness on 
all’ four corners. The new barrow is 
equipped with a 4:00 by 8:00 
pneumatic, tire for easy _ rolling. 
Selected wooden handles are bolted to 
the tray. An extra heavy dump-bar 
extends in front of the wheel to facilitate 
dumping the load. 


@ Corrugated Floor Mat 


Corrugated mats made of compounded 
rubber links woven on 12-gauge spring 
steel wire to provide sure footing to stop 
slipping accidents and reduce worker 
fatigue are being marketed by General 
Scientific Equipment Co. Known as 
Akro-mats, they are adapted for use 
on walking surfaces, loading platforms, 
washroom floors, elevators, catwalks, 
ramps, landings, approaches, sidewalks, 
inclines, aisles and steps. General 
Scientific Equipment Company, 2700 
West Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia 
$2; Pa. 





Hammel and Fullington Buy 
Plant at Clay Center, Kan. 

James C. Hammel and George W. 
Fullington, both of Clay Center, Kan., 
recently purchased the Vibrated Concrete 
and Sand Company from its former 
owner, D. L. Wheelock. They will do 
business under the title of the Clay Cen- 
ter Concrete and Sand Company. 


A Stearns Clipper Stripper, recently 
installed will provide maximum accuracy 





and uniformity. Products will include 
4-, 6-, and 12-in. block, copings, lintels, 
pipe and special items, including haydite 
products. 

Mr. Hammel will be plant manager, 
and the staff of the old firm will be 
retained. 





Dallas (Tex.) builders were guests at 
an open house given on June 5 by the 
officials of W. L. Macatee & Sons, Inc. 
The event marked the opening of the 
company’s new Dallas plant at 4703 
Bingle Street. 





Loc-Blok, an interlocking mortarless 
concrete block, was recently introduced 


in the Portland, Ore., area. The manu- 
facturer is D. B. Pruitt. The blocks form 
an outer and inner wall connected by 
a patented interlocking process. 





At Colusa, Calif., Goforth Brothers 
are building a ready-mix concrete plant, 
to be operated in. connection with the 
C. and C. Mortarless Tile plant, which 
they also own. 





Leonard W. Macatee, president of 
W. L. Macatee & Sons, Inc., in Houston, 
Tex., died on April 30 in that city at the 
age of 78 years. Mr. Macatee joined 
his father’s business firm in 1900 and be- 
came president in 1918. 











Eliminate Competition 
by Switching to 
MORTARLESS 






GET 
THE 
FACTS 

TODAY! 


oma Ssm-i> vo 





Mortarless Interlocking Concrete Block 
machinery is sold only on a protected 
territory basis—you are the only pro- 
ducer of these patented units in your 
area. Mortarless units interlock, lay up 
perfectly, are strong and durable, require 
no mortar, can be erected with unskilled 
labor. Approved by building codes, even 
in Florida and California where hurri- 
canes and earthquakes occur. For de- 
tails, write: 


Mortarless Tile & Machine Co. 
2623 Riverside Drive, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
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BARTILE Roofing Gives 
Buildings the NEW LOOK 


@ On streamlined, colorful beauty alone, BARTILE sells itself. 
@ This distinctive roofing puts the crowning touch on any type 


of structure... 


residential, commercial, or industrial. 


@ But BARTILE offers more than mere beauty. It is a lifetime 
roof requiring no maintenance, is stormproof, fireproof, sun- 
proof. @ BARTILE costs little, if any, more than ordinary 


short-lived roofing. 


@ BARTILE Roofing Machines can earn big profits for you. Oper- 
ators report net earnings up to $600 per month per machine! 
Sturdy, easy to operate, one man after a few days practice 
can turn out 150 tiles hourly. BARTILE Machines, complete with 
electric-motor vibrator and a supply of precision-made steel 
pallets, are extremely low in cost. 


BARTILE double 
tongue-and- 
groove tile inter- 
lock perfectly, 
lay up fast, need 
no nails. BAR- 
TILE’S colors and 
waterproofness 
are troweled in 
at the time of 
manufacture . . . 
no messy, time- 
consuming after- 
treatment with 
sprays, glazes or 
colors are ever 
required. 


@ A few Exclusive Territorial Franchises Are Still Aailable. Get 
the Facts TODAY! 


E. P. BARBER COMPANY 
900 W. Valley Bivd. 


Bloomington, Calif. 


BARTILE 


WORLD'S FINEST CONCRETE ROOFING TILE 
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ith © CONCRETE BLOCKS 
AMAZING Spee¢o Accure* 


@ You'll be amazed how quickly and 
easily you can cut virtually any spe- 
cial length or shape from the hardest 
masonry materials. Clippers save 
time — save material, assure better 
workmanship on every job. 


Culi DRY 


Clipper’s exclusive design 
is guaranteed to provide 
the highest economy with 
most rapid cutting speed. 
With or without foot ped- 
al control. 














No dust. With foot pedal 
control or without. You can 
set the cutting head in lock- 
ed position. The hardest 
materials cut with ease. 


FAST aud FLEXIBLE 


The New Model HD-48 Clipper cuts 
dry just exactly the same as regular 
Clipper Masonry Saws.. and for Dust- 
less masonry cutting just turn on the 
circulating system and slice thru the 
hardest materials. Proven by ten years 
use throughout the world. Guaranteed 
to provide the fastest cuts with lowest 
cost. 


TAILOR MAKE SPECIAL SIZES 


Yes ... with a Clipper it’s easy to slice 
thru Brick, Tile, Concrete, Glass, Mar- 
ble, Porcelain or 

any kind of Re- 

fractories =" 

Straight cuts, 

Angles or Mitres. 

CLIPPERS FOR 

EVERY JOB — 

Priced as low as 

$195. Write for 

Catalog Today! 








THE CLIPPER MFG. CO. 


2801 WARWICK e KANSAS CITY 8, MO 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS AUSTIN, TEX 
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Trade Notes 











San Francisco has been chosen as the 
location for the new Western Divisional 
Branch Office of the Clipper Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturers of Clip- 
per masonry saws for cutting brick, tile, 
concrete, glass and marble or any ma- 
sonry material. 

This new factory warehouse and office 
will carry a complete stock of the Clip- 
per saws and clipper Superior blades, 
wet and dry-cutting abrasive, as well 
as Clipper Bonded Diamond blades. All 
blade specifications from 6-in. to 18-in. 
diameter, saws, parts and Clipper porta- 
ble hoists can be shipped immediately 
to any West Coast location. 

William E. Davis, district manager, 
has announced the location in San Fran- 
cisco at 422 Market Street. General 
offices of the Clipper Manufacturing 
Company are located in Kansas City, 
Mo., with branches at Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and Austin. 





The Klamath Concrete Pipe Company 
of Klamath Falls, Ore., formerly owned 
and operated by Floyd L. Somers, has 
been purchased by Peyton and Com- 
pany. The new owner will manufacture 
concrete pipe, drain tile and ready-mixed 
concrete. 





Interior or Exterior 
Above or Below Grade 


Eliminate costly guess work in 
solving wet wall problems. Seal 
and beautify porous walls of 
concrete block, tile, stucco, etc., 
with Spray-O-Bond Concrete 
Sealer. It’s easy to apply — al- 
most like brushing on paint. 
Used successfully by contractors 
for over 20 years. A post card 
will bring you the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY 
2225 N. Humboldt 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





Universal 
Pipe - Making Machinery 


is Designed for 
Mj L/P overation 


fewer men make more pipe with 
Universal Concrete Pipe Machines 


Va a WY er Ze 


SCAG NSAN STKE le a Law 





Real money-makers because they make finest 
ASTM Specification pipe at lowest cost of operation 
and maintenance. Designed and built by experts 
with a quarter century pipe making experience. 
Write for full details. 


Universal Concrete Mixers 


Work horses for manufacturers of concrete pro- 
ducts. Simple, dependable over years of contin- 
uous operation. Save on first cost and upkeep. 
Capacities: 28, 42 and 50 cu. ft. Send for infor- 


mation. 


LZ 
Wire Bending Rol 


Bends reinforcing wire and 

steel plate to any radius, dccurately, quickly. 

Quick, easy removal of completed cages. Extra 
heavy frame and oversize bearings, with covered — 
gears and overload safety feature. 


Wire Mesh Welder 


Specially designed for welding 
reinforcing wire (but adapts 
for many other uses). Best there 
is for steady heavy-duty ser- 
vice. Fully enclosed in steel. 
Water-cooled electrodes. Heat 
control switch. Swivel foot ped- 
al leaves both hands free. <o= 


"It's better to own Universal Equipment... 
.-. than to compete against it!” 


Write Today for details, prices 
UNIVERSAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


297 South High Street Columbus, Ohio 
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